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THE TEACHER’S SUMMER AIDS 




Special Summer Piano glasses for Young Beginners 


Make Tour Class-Times ‘‘Play-Times’’ for the Children by Using 
This Remarkable Easiest of All Piano Instructors — 

MUSIC PLAY FOR EVERY DAY 

^PubUshecfiATwenty-Playtlmes (for ^Uvidualor^ass'v^e^Pi^e^fvi cents'each" 

An “irresistible” book for piano beginners that engages the interest of 
children just like a delightful little tots story and picture book It is the 
composite work of warm-hearted educators who have spent years in finding out 
the ways in which children can be led to an eagerness for beneficial knowledge 
and musical performing ability. “Music Play for Every Day is just filled with 
charming and captivating pages that give much in fascinating pictures, pretty 
little melodies, story-like explanations and a natural step-by-step procedure that 
never lets a new step appear like a problem. A publisher’s announcement of a 
marvelous book to follow “Music Play” will soon be made. 


Classes of Boys and Girls Who Feel Considerably the Seniors of 
Kindergarten and Primary Tots Progress Finely with 

FIRST YEAR AT THE PIANO 

By John M. Williams 

Complete in One Book, Price #1.00 In Four Parts fot Class Use * Each 35c 

Few progressive teachers are not somewhat acquainted with the practical 
and successful teaching ideas of John M. Williams. Many agree that the 
“First Year at the Piano” is one of his finest educational works. Tremendously 
successful as published originally complete, popular demand for it in parts tor 
convenience in its use as a class instructor caused its recent publication in tour 
parts. It is a commonsense work throughout and aids the teacher to achieve 
excellent results. 


Four-Octave Keyboard Charts for Use in Piano Class Instruction 
Paper, 15 cents; Card, 50 cents; Linen-Backed Card, 75 cents 

Technical Material for ^Advanced 
Students and the Teacher’s Personal 
use in Rebuilding Technical Art 


A Text-Book that hays a Most Sub¬ 
stantial Foundation for Real Musi¬ 
cianship by Making the First Steps 
in Harmony Easy to Grasp 

Harmony Book 
for Beginners 

By Preston Ware Orem 
“Harmony Book for Beginners” is 
brief, simple, vital, practical, and dis¬ 
tinctive. It is an excellent text book 
for class or private instruction, as well 
as an admirable book for self'help. It 
gives the main essentials of the subject 
in such simple, understandable and in¬ 
teresting manner that it will prove in¬ 
valuable in first Harmony instruction or 
as a self-tutor. This work is ncrt a re¬ 
hash of the old "cut and dried” har¬ 
monies, but a fresh, new, sound treat¬ 
ment along modern lines. 

Price, $1.25 


For Further Study 

Theory and Composition 
of Music 

By Preston Ware Orem 
May be taken up by anyone having 
an elementary knowledge of harmony. 
It teaches melody making, harmonising 
melodies, how to write an accompani¬ 
ment, modulation, modern harmony, 
and musical forms. 

Price, $1.25 


Complete School of 
Technic 

By Isidor Philipp 

A compendium of modem technic by a 
contemporary teacher, exhaustive in all 
details and including all forms of finger exer¬ 
cises, scales, chords, arpeggios, double notes, 
octaves, etc. The exercises are carried out 
in full through all keys and in various 
rhythms. 

Price, $2.00 


Hand Culture 

A System of Double-Note Finger 
Training 

By Anna Busch Flint 
The mechanism of the modern piano re¬ 
quires great strength in each individual 
finger to produce and hold a tone. Build up 
the muscular strength of the weak fingers and 
the mastery of all technical difficulties is 
accomplished. The ideas in this work are 
based on physiological laws. • 

Price, 90 cents 


Exercises for Devel¬ 
oping Accuracy in 
Piano Playing 

By Gustav L. Becker 

Contains numerous exercises of a thor¬ 
oughly practical character, which are sure 
to have a ippst beneficial effect upon the 
technic of the students. This work may be 
used by students anywhere from the third 
to the seventh grade. 

Price, 75 cents 

Concentrated 

Technic 

By Alois F. Lejeal 
Exercises that enable the advanced student 
to develop flexibility of the fingers and the 
wrist. By devoting about thirty minutes 
daily to the practice of these easily-memo¬ 
rised exercises, the self help student should 
obtain very satisfactory results. 

Price, 90 cents 


A Book that Magnifies the Aver¬ 
age Child’s Interest in All Music 
Study. Ideal for Easily Formed 

Special Summer Primaries in 
Musical History 

Young Folks’ Picture 
History of Music 

By James Francis Cooke 

The author begins with the old 
Greek fable regarding the origin of 
music and soon leads to the facts relat' 
ing to the growth of musical art in such 
an engaging manner that the young 
reader is fascinated with musical lore. 
Then, in due course, little biographical 
outlines and anecdotes are given of the 
old masters. More important modern 
masters are briefly introduced, thus ac¬ 
quainting the young musician with 
practically all of the great composers. 

Throughout the printed pages of the 
book there are numbered spaces and it 
is play for the juvenile to cut out of 
picture sheets provided, the one hun¬ 
dred and some odd pictures and paste 
them in proper spaces in the book. 
These attractive illustrations arouse an 
interest in the things and individuals 
and instruments pictured, and while 
they apparently provide play with scis¬ 
sors and paste, they are leading the 
child to a wealth of information on 
things musical. 

A natural play-like process of evolv¬ 
ing tunes is given, a feature that never fails 
to interest. 

Price, #1.00 


Theodore Presser Co. 

Direct Mail Service on Everything in Music Publications 

1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Form a Special Summer 'Music History glass or Study glub Using as a Guide 

The Standard History of Music By James Francis Cooke 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED—ENGAGINGLY WRITTEN—UP-TO-DATE—THE MOST POPULAR MUSICAL HISTORY—CLOTH BOUND 

Price, #1.50 

' ' ; J — ■■■; The matter of a summer music history class need not be approached timidly by the teacher. Every == 

respectable member of the community may be invited to join. Not one, but a number of classes or 
music history clubs may be started and the nominal fee to each member for each meeting brings the 
teacher a comfortable and profitable summer revenue. Classes for school children, afternoon classes 
for the ladies, and evening classes for those who cannot conveniently devote daylight hours are 
possible if proper publicity, initiative and intelligence are combined in the teacher’s activities. If the 
community is small, a family affair, with all ages represented, can be made interesting and profitable 
to all. Thousands of teachers know “The Standard History of Music” and how admirably it 
answers for a text-book. Those who do not know it need only to examine a copy to have their 
enthusiasm aroused over the possibilities of using it to stir up a real musical 
interest in their communities. 


Every pupil regularly taking 


The more folk the teacher 
either through class, private 
readily will future pupils 
study be secured. 
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Every Modern Music Store in the United States Can Supply These Books 

D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers :: 35-39 W. 32nd St., New York City 


X _ 


DO YOU 


Play in Public Yourself? 
Teach Others to Play? 

Play for Your Own Pleasure? 


IF YOU DO 


bound. Be sure to look over the title-pages reproduced below, and send for the complete catalogue. 


Violin Encyclopedia 


Organ Music 


Musical Comedy 


Saxophone Solos 


Concert Songs 


Folk Songs 


FREE! 

This new 1929 cata¬ 
logue, containing de¬ 
scriptions and complete 
contents — lists of all 
the volumes illustrated, 
will be sent free of 
charge to any Etude 
subscriber in the United 
States (not in Canada). 
Just aslc for it on a 
postcard. 


Home Songs 


Grand Operas 


Light Violin 


Violin Songs 


Violin Operas 


Modern Opera 


Light Operas 















































































































































































































J. S. Bach 



THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 




Thomas Tailts 
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The Home Complete 

with a New 

KIMBALL 

T HE importance of music in the home is perhaps more 
recognized today than has been possible in the past. 
The piano as the basic instrument of all music study there¬ 
fore deserves great consideration. 

To complete the home with a' new Kimball piano, either 
grand or upright, associates your surroundings with those 
qualities of excellence for which this name has long been 
famous, and which are realized in every instrument. 

To Kimball reliability and prestige over a long period of 
years is added all that is modern in piano manufacture, 
design and finish, and a vitality of tonal beauty that in¬ 
stantly appeals to student or professional artist. 

We invite you to see the Kimball grands in classic-modern 
or period designs; uprights in the “Junior” size as here 
illustrated—only 3 ft. 9 in. high, or larger sizes. This de¬ 
lightful “Junior” size will surprise you in its remarkable 
volume, tonal beauty and evenness of scale. 

Q 


Catalogs on request. If you 
near to a Kimball dealer, we c 


'e not conveniently 
n supply you direct. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 

(Established 1857 ) 

Department KE, 306 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS 

KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 

BEGINNER’S BOOK by THEO. PRESSER 
School for the Pianoforte—Volume One 
Price, $1.00 

The greatest of 6rst piano instructors. 

STANDARD GRADED COURSE OF STUDIES 
For the Pianoforte By W. S. B. MATHEWS 

In Ten Grades, Ten Volumes 
^ ^ Price, $1.00 each ^ 

HARMONY BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 
By PRESTON WARE OREM Price, $1.25 

Every Music Student should have this work. 

STANDARD HISTORY OF MUSIC 
By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE Price, $1.50 
Adopted by many leading schools and colleges. 
Any Presser publication sent for exam - 


THE FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 

TONE PRODUCTION 
By 

Joan O’Vark 

In this excellent work, tone production 
is reduced to its simplest and most natur¬ 
al basis. Under its guidance any voice 
can be formed or re-formed. 


Mme. JOAN O’VARK 
Studio 706 Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th St., New York City 


Some Hints on Advertising 


By Patricia 

Newspaper advertising is undoubtedly 
the quickest and most popular method. 
The keynote of this should be dignity and 
simplicity, since music is one of the grea 
arts. For this same reason there should 
be „o boasting; rather, the advertisement 
should be limited to a statement of the 
essential points. If the teacher is estab¬ 
lished in the community, his name is su - 
ficient; if he has a reputation to make, he 
should mention the musical college from 
which he graduated or where he studied. 

Naturally, the endeavor is to reach the 
parents of eligible children. In °' le clty 
there appears each Thursday a half-page 
of school news which is written by and 
about the pupils of the public schools an 
which naturally receives careful reading 
from both parents and children. Here it 
is that one clever music teacher placed her 
“ad.” Another good location is on the 
Home Page, a portion of the paper which 
usually receives careful reading—from the 
feminine contingent, at any rate. 

Other good locations will suggest them¬ 
selves. If the “ad” is to be so advan¬ 
tageously placed, however, it must be put 
in the hands of the publisher in plenty of 

There are other ways. The same teacher 
has a neatly printed stiff card about post¬ 
card size, with a blank space below the 
business heading. In this space she writes 


Rayburn 

a personal message, which she mails to 
parents of prospects. For instance, she 
knew one child who impressed her as the 
musical type. So she wrote the following 
to the little girl’s mother: “Your little 
daughter, Jane, is indeed the type which 
could gain much from music, and she is 
now at the age when a start could most 
advantageously be made. Shall I call and 
talk it over with you? Or, if you prefer, 

I am in my studio on-street from two 

to five P. M., Tuesdays, and shall be 

(a „nii there.” 


Care was taken to vary the note and 
its tone to suit the child and his parents. 
And there is an individual touch about 
these short personal messages, which gains 
interviews and pupils in a most gratify¬ 
ing manner. 

A personal letter to the parents is like¬ 
wise invaluable in cases where the advan¬ 
tages of a musical education are to be 
set forth. The publishers of The Etude 
have prepared a number of letters for the 
use of teachers who desire convincing 
messages to parents upon the need for 
music education of a high type. These 
letters are already typewritten on fine sta¬ 
tionery and may be purchased with the 
teacher’s imprint, together with envelopes, 
for a nominal price. 


House of Accuracy 

By Rena Idelle Carver 


In dealing with pupils in the interme¬ 
diate grades of advancement we often find 
them unwilling to take pains. Unobservant 
of details, they have nevertheless reached 
the point where the glories of the way are 
opening to them. Yet their fingers are 
reluctant to “make haste slowly.” 

Many fine articles have been printed on 
studying pieces at least four times as slow¬ 
ly as they are marked. Slow practice is 
always advised. One student secured a 
glimpse of the truth when the Bureau of 
Standards, with its business of standard¬ 
izing and measuring, was explained to 

Accurately measuring everything under 
the sun is a romance and a magic story 
of infinitesimal things. It is amazing to 
think that the millionth part of an inch 
is of more importance than a yard in 
the every-day life of us all. 

“So one measure accurately played is 


better than 10,000 pages skimmed over,” 
he said thoughtfully. “Or one page or ex¬ 
ercise done well is more useful than mil¬ 
lions of pieces run through.” 

“Well, here is the scale of D in four- 
four time to be played in half, quarter, 
eighth, sixteenth and thirty-second notes. 
Now, if I set the metronome slowly enough 
I can get that. I said I couldn’t, but if I 
put it to forty it seems as though I could." 

He set to work and watched everything 
closely. After getting it correctly at slow 
tempo he noticed that he did not have 
trouble with the faster time. 

Then he started his little Bach prelude 
and took it eight times as slowly as m irked, 
giving care to details. He surprised him¬ 
self by going through without an error. 

“That was another thing I though: not 
worth while, but it makes good sense even 
at that snail’s pace. Believe I can have 
this right up to time in two weeks! he 
declared as he folded his music satchel. 


Learning (Rapid Jiote'Reading 

By W. L. Clark 


1. Learn notes for right-hand play¬ 
ing before attempting those for left. 

2. Take extra drill on notes for left- 
hand playing. 

3. Read aloud the notes in an exercise 
before attempting to play them. 

4. Drill on exercises involving both 
hands. 


5. Watch out for the grouping of notes 
into phrases. 

6. Locate as many notes of the same 
kind as possible, in a given selection, in a 
given period of time—such as locating all 
the “A’s” or “C’s” in a composition. 

7. Do not let a day pass without play¬ 
ing something at first sight. 


Accent 


By Le Roy V. Brant 


The average student, even though he 
has studied several years, does not know 
the difference between % and % time or be¬ 
tween % and %. This is truly regrettable, 
and it would appear that the teacher who 
is endeavoring to do really excellent work 


would explain the matter of primary and 
secondary stresses. Brahms, that greatest 
of all masters of dramatic rhythms, ob¬ 
tains many of his most striking effects by 
such subtle means. Rhythm is the very 
heartbeat of all music. 
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FASCINATING PIECES FOR THE MUSICAL HOME 


MARCH OF THE ARCHERS 

In rugged old English s.jde.Grade 3 . MONTAGUE EWING 
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A rollicking Southern dance. Grade 3. 


ON THE LEVEE 

DANCE 


TER ETUDE 

MAURICE ARNOLD 



Last time to Codafy 



Copyright 1929 by Theodore Pregger Co. 

A good display piece with 
heavy octave work. Grade 4. 

Allegro con spirito m. m. J = 


TUSCANY DANCE 


r * 

British Copyright secured 

PAUL VALDEMAR 



Copyright 1929 by Theodore Pregger Co. 


British Copyright secured 
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TRIPPING through the meadows 

Grade 3. AXtAA A. L. BROWN, Op. 82 

Tempo di mazurka grazioso M. M. J= 126 g 4 4 _J 
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In the singing style.Grade 3. 


DREAM PICTURES 

MELODY 


ORA HART WEDDLE 



British Copyright secured 
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S INGERS of international fame 
. . . Chaliapin . . . Bori . . . 
Johnson . . . Easton ... of the 
Metropolitan Opera. Raisa, of 
the Chicago Civic Opera. Names 
that are synonymous with the 
ultimate in operatic achievement! 
Voices that have sung with even 
greater triumph in the colorful 
pageant of the recent opera 
season! 
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CHALIAPIN 
E O R- I 
JOUNV'ON 
tL /\ l ^ /X 
EA/TO N 


Of the few truly great pianos, 
Baldwin alone possesses the purity 
and delicate shadings of tone . . . 
the intimate responsiveness . . . 
the inspiring brilliancy and instru¬ 
mental support upon which these 
artists depend for their con¬ 
tinued success. 


As like seeks like ... as quality is drawn 
to quality ... so have these and other of 
the world’s greatest artists chosen the 
Baldwin piano exclusively for their 
accompaniments on the concert 
stage and in their homes. 


To own a piano with such 
associations is to bring into your 
home a constant source of 
pride and gratification ... to realize the 
ultimate in artistic beauty and musical 
excellence. Ask your Baldwin dealer 
for a demonstration. Baldwin Grands 
are priced from $1450 . . . terms 
to suit you. 


"tAttbe Baldwin" radio presentations 
each Sunday evening feature musicians of 
international fame. Broadcast over Sta¬ 
tion WJZ and network of seventeen 
Associated Stations. 7=3° ta 8:00 P - M ~ 
Eastern Standard Time. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, Cincinnati 

JM&WUX 
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Qan You T5 ell? r» 

1. What is a Clef? 

2. Which is the oldest music publishing house still in existence? 

3. Would E-natural be a diatonic tone in the key of F-minor? 

4. Write a sixth of a beat in % measure. 

5. In what year was the Boston Symphony Orchestra founded ? 

6. What is the difference between a Relative Minor and a 

Tonic Minor key ? 

7. What was the first music book printed in America ? 

8. Of what word is mf. the abbreviation, and what does it 

mean? 

9. What is a Rest? 

10. What composer was called “Papa” by what other great 
composer ? 

turn to page 320 and check up your answers. 


T5he Qharm of ^Musical '■Biography 

By H. Edmond Elverson 





A WORLD-FAMOUS COLLEC¬ 
TION CONTAINING OVER 
200 SELECTIONS BY THE 
FOLLOWING COMPOSERS 

Lack 
Lange 
Lasson 

Lefebure-Wely 
Leschetizky 
Legbach 

Loeschhorn 
Macpowell 





kef 


Westbrook 

Wilson 

Yo°uferoff 


Biography will forever possess a charm 
for the reader and the student, for in it 
there is always the potent appeal of human 
interest. In the accomplishments of those 
who have led in their field of action there 
will be always found the mainspring of 
inspiration for the one with a goal in view. 

One of the surest ways of interesting 
children in their musical studies is by mak¬ 
ing them acquainted with the lives and 
characteristics of the composers whose 
works they are about, to study. Especially 
will they be interested in anything per¬ 
taining to the childhood of these geniuses. 

What young musician has not been 
thrilled if allowed to know the story of 
the young Handel who, when but seven 
years of age, started out to follow on foot 
his father’s carriage when he was going 
on a visit to an older son who was in the 
employ of the Duke of Saxe-Weissenfels— 
hovv he was discovered and taken into the 
vehicle, how on reaching the palace the 
boy soon found his way to the chapel 
organ and played in such a manner that 
the nobleman sent for the father and ad¬ 
vised his cultivating the musical talents 
of the son. 

By the introduction of such materials 
into lessons, the imagination of the stu¬ 
dent is fired and he is spurred on to 
higher and greater aims. The wide-awake 
teacher is always on the lookout for any¬ 
thing which will add a spark to the fires 
of the young student’s enthusiasm for a 


broader view of any feature of his art 
It is only by such means that his greates 
possibilities will be developed. 

In order that our readers may have ai 
opportunity to acquire an interest in tin 
lives of the creators of our great inusica 
art, The Etude is now issuing u "New 
Gallery of Musical Celebrities' supple 
mentary to the one which was so en 
thusiastically received some fifteen year: 
ago. In this “New Gallery” there will bi 
introduced much fresh material relating t< 
the older masters; and, of course, then 
will be additions of those who har e "mack 
their mark” on the road to fame sinc< 
the former series was discontinued. 

Teachers are herewith furnished a poten 
means of increasing the relish of thei| 
students for all their musical studies. Tin 
self-help student will find this a ready en 
cyclopedia of reference and especially 
valuable because in it will be include! 
portraits and biographical sketches oi 
many a musician who has not yet fount 
his way into the written annals of our art 
to which death seems all-too-often th< 
necessary key for an opening of the gates 
Nothing that the most painstaking researcl 
can accomplish will be spared from tin 
making of this “Gallery” to be a unique 
collection of the most authentic portrait: 
of these notables and of the most reliable 
data connected with their lives and achieve 
ments Preserved, it will become an in¬ 
valuable book of reference. 


When ‘Pupils Qhoose Ueir Own Music 

By Sarah A. Hanson 


I BROUGHT along a new niprv* "IVif 

found it in the a g ttic n wln e she Se'd ^- bis particular T 

e wants me to learn'it.” Yes tefu ^ !’ Up,ls place themselves in 

it timpc * ie acner s hands anH f 


house and she wants me to learn'it.' 
tins occurs at times. 

Not knowing which pieces 


them, 


- suited to 

*P whlch are m line with their m ~ u,e «actier should coi 

present course of studies, pupils „ Ilkes and dislikes of the pupil 

economic or sentimental reasons, will’brinsr \° W ? n occa sional composition to 
a piece of music with the firm purpose of by the child himself. But the 

learning that and no other. A p 3t j J A dgment sh °»' d always he left to 
would hardly think of prescribing the teacher t0 judge ~" to the comp< 


y p , . \ , I’upiis place themselves in 
’ ! eacher f hands and forthwith refuse 

. be teachable? 

***£ ‘ each - sh ou.d cor 
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Musical Education 
in the Home 

Conducted by 

Margaret Wheeler Ross 


’ Playing for Others 


A NUMBER of letters from dis¬ 
couraged mothers, on the subject 
of “Playing for Others," have been 
received. The complaint is made that the 
child when “playing for company” makes 
mistakes and stumbles in compositions that 
it will play perfectly at the practice period 
or in the studio. 

The problem of playing for others is 
one that every mother should work out 
for herself after carefully studying the 
temperament of the particular child. Un¬ 
doubtedly many young children in so per¬ 
forming actually suffer. Especially is 
this true if “the others” are adults. Most 
children play for each other in a natural and 
unaffected manner and without nerve strain. 
They meet in the studio and are accustomed 
. to being listened to by other children; 
hence there is no fear or thought of fail¬ 
ure connected with the performance. How¬ 
ever, the opposite is almost certain to be 
the case with children studying with a 
private teacher who uses a small studio in 
her own home and who for lack of room 
has pupils perform only at recitals. Study¬ 
ing under such conditions with few op¬ 
portunities to play before adults they are 
naturally nervous when confronting the 
“grown-ups” and should therefore not be 
expected to acquit themselves creditably. 

Such children need sympathy and un¬ 
derstanding. The mere fact that a child 
“plays her pieces perfectly at practice time 
and in the presence of her teacher and the 
family” and fails before guests proves it 
to be a case of “nerves” because of the 
unusual conditions. Such children are dis¬ 
tracted, cannot concentrate, lose their poise 
and consequently “forget and stumble.” 

A Cure for Fferves 

T HE WISE thing to do with these chil¬ 
dren is to put them in a school of 
music where they will have the advantage 
of frequent public recitals and the spur and 
competition of many other children all 
playing in public to audiences made up 
largely of adults. Moreover they should be 
encouraged by frequent reminders to listen 
to their own playing, especially when it is 
being done from memory with the mind 
relieved of the task of watching notes and 
expression marks. The listening habit en¬ 
courages concentration, which in turn les¬ 
sens the tendency towards nervousness. 
The wise parent must exercise much 


tact and tenderness to avoid unhappiness 
and the awakening of a dislike for 
music-study in the heart of the child. 
The pursuit of music should be a joyful 
experience, and any association of unpleas¬ 
antness with its practice should be avoided. 
Never should it be used as a means of 
punishment. That this is frequently done 
is sufficient explanation for so many chil¬ 
dren discontinuing music as soon as they 
reach any degree of self-assertion. They 
remember the practice hour and the en¬ 
forced “playing for others” as seasons of ■ 
drudgery and humiliation and therefore get 
away from the hated occupation as soon 
as possible. 

The mother must remember that no one 
is quite as interested in your child’s musical 
progress as she is and that the performance 
of the average child is not interesting to 
the average adult. The child who is hav¬ 
ing the advantage of music study should 
be made to feel a responsibility in assisting 
in the entertainment of guests by playing 
in the home when so requested, without 
fussing or pouting about it. But all chil¬ 
dren should get their training for public 
performance at the open recital where the 
hearers are free agents, not helpless vic- 

The Futility of Force 

M USIC should put joy into life. If 
the mother wants her children to 
love the art she must be wise and forbear¬ 
ing, and until they have overcome the fear 
and anxiety of playing for others — which 
result must be brought about by patience 
and understanding on her part, with the 
intelligent cooperation of the teacher— 
she must not deliberately force them into 
failing in the eyes of others. For she is 
thereby developing an inferiority complex 
in them which may follow them through 
life and defeat the thing she most desires. 
Let the mother examine herself carefully 
and make sure that it is not vanity or self- 
glorification that prompts her when she 
insists upon pushing her children into the 
limelight against their inclinations. 

After all, the remedy is simply this : teach 
the children to listen to their own playing: 
be tactful and patient ; if you are satisfied 
that it is nervousness that induces failure, 
ask them to play for others only when 
the conditions are favorable and non-irri¬ 
tating; and lastly, be absolutely certain of 
sympathetic and interested hearers. 


"It has been the purpose of mu,sic to increase the joy of the world. 
At the sound of music cares and distresses are overborne, and the soul is 
set adrift on a) tide that flows toward radiant horizons. And this triumph 
of the soul of which music testifies is no mere distraction, bringing false 
comfort by concealing the truth. It imparts strength because its majestic 
movement tells of tireless power; it opens vistas of hope because its 
golden tones bear no trace of the discordant sounds of earthly struggle 
and lamenting .”— Edward Dickinson. 



i the Brambach... 
f the tone is ideal 
for accompanying 

the singer”. 

—EVELYN HERBERT 

says of the... 


tr\' 

\ >f 


id-made in Mahc 


$ 67 5 


BRAMBACH 

BABY GRAND 

Y OU, TOO, will be delighted with the 
sweetest tone ever bestowed on a little 
grand piano of popular price. Tone that never 
could have been imparted to such a compact 
baby grand without the exclusive features of the 
world’s largest makers of small grand pianos. 

The heart and soul of a piano—the sound¬ 
ing board—in a Brambach exceeds in area and 
in string length that found in any other small 
grand. It is guaranteed unconditionally. The 
Brambach Tone Expander amplifies volume 
until it rivals instruments much larger in size 
...the Brambach Piano Scale is acknowledged 
the finest made. 


Brambach dealers are prepared to exhibit not alone 
the beauty of Brambach tone, but the surprising 
beauty of cabinet work in Modern and Period models. 
Terms of purchase you will find very, very liberal. 
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REHEARSALS ARE 
NOW QOINQ ON 


Folk-Tune Book 

by 

Angela Diller 

and 

Kate Stearns Page 



— THE FOLK-TUNE BOOK—^ 

Second Volume in the Series of 

RHYTHMIC ENSEMBLE BAND 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

By 

Angela Diller & Kate Stearns Page 

Contains, in addition to the regular instrumental 
parts, a separate section given over to words and 
music of well-known folk-songs. Simplicity of ar¬ 
rangement makes it possible for children of kinder¬ 
garten age up to first, second and third grade age to 
participate in unison singing, accompanied by the 
regular band of rhythm instruments. This happy 
combination of voices and instruments brings the work 
more perfectly into the realm of PUBLIC SCHOOL 
music. Now an entire class of 
twenty to forty students may 
participate, ten or twelve consti¬ 
tuting the band and the balance 
forming the chorus. 

The SCHUBERT BAND BOOK, .first of 
the Diller-Page Series, has surpassed all recordb 
from the standpoint of educational value and 
popular appeal. If you are one of the few who 
do not know about Rhythm Bands, write to us 
at once for detailed information. 

Conductor’s Score and One Set of Parts. . $2.50 

Ertra Separate Piano Parts. each 1.00 

Other Extra Instrumental Parts. each .25 

Extra Song Boots. each .25 

3 East 43rd St., G. SCHIRMER, Inc., New York 




T5he Musical Home ‘Heading 15 able 

Anything and Everything, as long as it is 
Instructive and Interesting 

Conducted by 

A. S. Garbett 


Symphony Audiences, A. P). 1791 


Those who stroll into a modern concert 
hall a few minutes before the symphony 
starts and settle down in plush seats no 
less comfortable than those in the limou¬ 
sine which brought them and, after the 
concert, will take them away, have little 
idea of what concert-going was like in 
1791. This was the year Haydn went to 
London and started the fashion of sym¬ 
phony concert-going. His concerts were 
given in Hanover Square Rooms, at that 
time the principal concert hall in London. 

“It was the day of the Sedan chair,” 
Cuthbert Hadden reminds us in his life 
of Haydn, “when women waddled in 
hoops, like that of the lady mentioned in 
the Spectator, who appeared ‘as if she 
stood in a large drum.’ Even the royal 
princesses, were, in Pope’s phrase, ‘armed 
in ribs of steel’ so wide that the Court at¬ 
tendants had to assist their ungainly fig¬ 
ures through the doorways. Swords were 


still being worn as a regulation part of 
full dress, and special weapons were al¬ 
ways provided at a grand concert for the 
use of the instrumental solo performers 
who, when about to appear on the plat¬ 
form, were girt for the occasion by an at¬ 
tendant known as the ‘sword-bearer.’ ’’ 

In addition, of course, the men in the 
orchestra and audience alike wore enor¬ 
mous wigs and the concert audiences were 
ill-ventilated. If lights were needed, 
torches, candles or ill-smelling and smoky 
lamps were used. Gentlemen were ad¬ 
dicted to snuff, and the angelic music 
of Haydn’s early symphonic, was punc¬ 
tuated with sneezes artificially engen¬ 
dered as a sign of good breeding. Ladies 
sniffed delicately at sachets, and imagina¬ 
tion suggests that with every movement 
their hoop skirts jingled with a metallic 
clatter. 


“Schubert’s Poems” 


' Under the above title authors of Schu¬ 
bert’s songs come in for an interesting re¬ 
view by Richard Capell in the English 
“Monthly Musical Record.” Schubert was 
apparently far more careful about choos¬ 
ing verses to set to music than was in¬ 
dicated by his casually setting Shake¬ 
speare’s Hark! Hark! The Lark! on the 
back of a bill of fare in a restaurant. 

“Schubert had a simple but clear view 
of the poetry he wanted for his music,” 
says Capell. The innuendo in the saying 
about the bill of fare is that, out of the 
abundance of his music, he set any text 
that happened to lie in his way quite un¬ 
critically. How little true this is can be 
seen from the fact that tradesmen’s cata¬ 
logues were, after all, accessible to Schu¬ 
bert in 1820 as they were in 1920 to Darius 
Milhaud who actually did choose to set to 
music a nursery-gardener’s price list. 


“The text of seventy-three of Schu¬ 
bert’s songs is by Goethe — Goethe, the 
overtowering poet of German literature. 
There are not nearly so many settings of 
any other poet’s work. Schubert's texts 
are by about eighty-five different writers. 
These include all but a very few of the 
German poets he could have known. By 
some accident, he set no verses of Eichen- 
dorff, the pleasing lyrical poet whom all 
the world knows through Schumann’s 
songs; and it was by accident that he 
luckily alighted, only a little before his 
death, on half a dozen of young Heine’s 
lyrics, to the great enrichment of music. 

“If a great deal of the verse in Schu¬ 
bert’s songbooks is naive and poor, the 
reason is in part to be found, surely, in 
the fact that German literature simply had 
not the provision to supply the child or 
genius.” 


Wagner on the Pleasures of Wor\ 


waguci, ana some sayings of 
collected by Henry T. Finck indicate 
in labor lay his greatest if not his < 
real happiness. Here are some of th 
“More and more I am becoming c 
vinced,” he writes to Liszt, “that mer 
our type must really be unwell excep 
moments, hours and days of creative 
citement; but then, it must be admit 
we enjoy and revel more than all 0 i 

“If I had to get up some mori 


without being allowed to continue my 
music, I should be unhappy.” 

“Work is the only pleasure remaining 
to^rne; for that reason I work too much.” 

“Talking, letter-writing, business-com¬ 
plications—these are my life-foes; undis¬ 
turbed, peaceful creation and work are, 
on the contrary, my life’s preservers.” 

“So long as I work I can deceive my¬ 
self, but as soon as I give myself up to 
recreation I can no longer deceive myself, 
and then my wretchedness is simply ter- 




of the Victorian age, visiteTweimlr''in * he ° pera ’ The grand C 

the days when Lbzt was at hU ■ le °* lls * ace and floating hair was s 
She writes of her experiences charming 6 ' In adv antage as they were thrown i 
“About the middle of September 118541 enn ^ - rellef by the stage lamps ’ Lis 
the theater opened,” she says “We went is 'harming. I "ever . 

to hear ‘Ernani.’ Liszt looked splendid as °" whose manner of teMing 3 S ‘ 
P as (Continued on page 303) 
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Q. "what is the outstanding dWercnc 
thatVtfl^P^weTchords constructt 

^‘e/ttoe^oterTthl'tonicfits 

«ad “.“S o nl y, without any dissonances 
S dtords, is no? susceptible of much varia¬ 
tion 1 other than its two fc* 1 ® 

*!53l several’series°of^superpose<l thirds— 

? h a e nt dominant sleuth niuth (majen: and 

‘aT’with ^“ive 

and resolutions, supplies ‘ 
trast and 
the ear a 


major and 


; necessary < 


mony u 


,_f factor 
y plunge n 


nodulation 






TffstlZ whZ *'& ^etmPhe 
^flTrXst ZtdZfto! allow the 


Tthe'iesson ami'docs not allow j 

gS C" im^oppof 


3 method 




discover 
ur opini 


entity followed? 

tier to understand it, it would be “pessary 
r5%pp an d measure the pupils mentality. 

St £S£ 




U Here follow two ways of writing a eer 
tain % measure: 

Ex. 2 





Which is preferable? —R. G. H., Los Angeles. 
A i There is uo rhythmic difference. The 

s g r r The h &st m is 

!md r 'i"I?yVhe r?sun"^da^?nmXr| 

the second as a measure of % 

two quarter-note beats to the halt-note one 

beat of a quarter-note tam the acc.m i to 

the following two eighth-notes, and the last 
three oto« a triplet. As you have written 
it. it would generally be understood as % 

time: 2 J beats to the half-note, one \ beat 


r major key- 
nr would t~ 


u. win you hinoi,, 
si,matures of the Gb and C b * 

X the Db minor scale f-Q. E. 

A. Do you really mean the 
have mentioned? Or do you mei 
live minors? There are no sue 
natures as Gb minor, Cb minor. 

^iMrrtirSsW 

m^tor™ in h< the 0 m°a f jo? b ke“ o"f ninelaU, 
which, if it existed, would be the signatiire 
Of (ib minor) ; in like manner, the do of Cb 
minor would be Ebb or the key of ten date 
end (iiil the do of Db minor would be B b. 
?he key of eight Hats. While these .keys 
might occur in the course of a composition, 
them signatures are never employed because 
their enharmonic keys are used instead. That 
pu or eight flats is the key of L or 4 
sharps, and so forth. If you Intended to ask 
for the relative minors of the keys you have 
named the answers would be : Eb is the rela- 
tive minor of Gb major, signature, 6 flats, 
al i s the relative minor of Cb major, signa¬ 
ture. seven flats : Bb is the relative minor of 
Db major, signature, five flats. 


I.eft-liaiid Tm 
liuiul Trill, 
revvskl. 


Rigfllt- 

l’nde- 


Q. How should the <\s in 
be played with the right-hand 
rewski’s Menuet in Gt —F. A. 
A. Play as follows: 


the left-hand 
trill, in Padr- 
L., Chicago. 



What to Do to Rend Readily. 

0 Please tell me what will help me to 
read music faster? I have practiced some 
pieces very much and yet cannot play fast 
enough. Would it help me to study the notes 
before playing the pieces?— Florence S„ Buf¬ 
falo, New Turk. 

A. Decidedly! Read your pieces away 
from the piano before playing them. Ana¬ 
lyze them Examine the modulations, the 
kevs passed through. Examine the construc¬ 
tion of the various chords. Endeavor to 
read aloud In time, the various melodic 
phrases. Study the phrasing, by means of 
the slurs and rests Above all, learn and 
practice solfeggio, *o!-/a-infl, daily a 


ssibie. If 3 


study "these J point. 


reading a 


Q. I should like t 




_ ' from the opera “Le 

Cid,” by Jules Massenet f Is this d French 
title? What is its meaningt u. What is 
a good explanation for a “theme ending. — 
Zeila R., Kansas City. 

A. Pronounce : “Arrah-go-naze” (stress on 
■•-naze" I meaning a female inhabitant of Ara¬ 
gon a north-eastern province of Spain, whose 
capital is Saragossa. In the middle ages it was 
an independent kingdom, afterwards united to 
Castille. in 1471*. The word is Spanish with a 
French termination, ii. “Theme is the sub¬ 
ject or a subdivision of the subject of a 
..A ••thonie-endlng” is the ter- 


"”'A ‘Theme-ending” isjhe 


mination of the theme, not ■ 
sisting of notes of the subjec 
of short “tag.” 


species 


(). The question of repeating certain parts 


rJ- 


reveating Would yon kindly supi 
M. C., Bridgewater, Pennsylvania. 

A. A complete answer to this question 
would necessitate an article of greater length 
than is provided for in the space allotted to 
these two columns. Your music class is, 
therefore, advised to study “The Homophonic 
Forms of Musical Composition, by Percy 

1 L” . . . . T” hr Pflllpr 



No woman 

can afford to risk body odor 


I MAGINE, if you can, a woman ac¬ 
tually knowing that she is subject 
to perspiration odor—and yet doing 
nothing about itl But only too often 

one doesn’t know. The unfortunate 

truth of the matter is that we be¬ 
come so accustomed to our own 
particular bodily odor that we are 
seldom conscious of it ourselves. 

The scientific fact is that every¬ 
one perspires continually and that 
all perspiration has an unpleasant 
odor. The odor does 
exist, and other 
people about us do 
not fail to notice it. 

That is why women 
of refinement safe¬ 
guard their femi¬ 
nine daintiness 
from even a trace of 
perspiration odor. 

There is one sure, 
positive and easy 


way to do it. “Mum” is the word! 
“Mum ” is a delicate snow - white 
cream—dainty and easy to use 
that absolutely and lastingly pre¬ 
vents every trace of perspiration 
odor, as it occurs. “Mum” does not 
check perspiration itself—it simply 
prevents the odor. “Mum is anti¬ 
septic and soothing, and entirely 
harmless to clothing. 

Apply “Mum” in a few seconds, 
as you dress. Then for all day and 
evening you are 
free — as dainty 
and fresh as when 
vou step from the 
morning bath. 

You will find 
Alum” in conven¬ 
ient 35c and 6Cc 
jars at your drug or 
department store. 

Mum Mfg. Co., Inc. 
80 Varick St.,NewYork 


And for the Sanitary Napkin 
“Mum” has been used for over 25 

years by the most fastidious women 
in the better circles of American 
and European life. Doctors and 
trained nurses in every land urge 
its use, not only for perspiration 
odor, but also with the sanitary 
napkin, because of its absolute 
safety and effectiveness. 


“Mum” is the word ! 
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SUMMER 

MASTER SCHOOL 

June 24th to August 3rd, 1929 (43rd Season) 

josep LHEVINNE 

World Renowned Piano Virtuoso. Repertoire Teacher’s Classes. 
Auditor Classes. 

oscar SAENGER 

Internationally Famous Master of the Voice. Opera Classes. 
Teacher’s Classes. Repertory Classes. 

HENIOT LEVY 
SILVIO SCIONTI 

Brilliant pianists and eminent instructors. Repertory and 
Teacher’s Classes. 

KARLETON HACKETT 

Distinguished vocal instructor and critic. Repertory and 
Teacher’s Classes. 

EDUOARD SACERDOTE 

Eminent Teacher of Voice. 

JACQUES GORDON 

Famous violin virtuoso amd Concert Master, 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

HERBERT BUTLER 

Eminent Teacher of the Violin. 

Faculty of Over One Hundred Artist Teachers 
Special Summer Courses: 

Public School Music—o. E. Robinson, Director 
Dramatic Art, Expression 

Children’s Musical Training—Louise Robyn, Director 
School for Theatre Organ Playing Frank VanDusen, Director 
Class Piano Methods (Oxford)—Gai7 M. Haake and Assistants 
Lectures by Eminent Educators, Recitals by Distinguished Artists 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 

To talented and deserving students awarded after competitive examin- 
tions. Josef Lhevinne will award one scholarship for private and two 
for repertory class lessons. Oscar Saenger will award one scholarship 
for private lessons and five scholarships in Opera Class. Apply for ap¬ 
plication blanks. 

Superior Dormitory Accommodations. Rates of Tuition Moderate 

fPFMTC wiU be given for summer courses taken toward Certificates, Di- 
ClILiUl 1J plomas, Degrees—granted by authority of the State of Illinois. 
Summer Session prospectus, regular catalog and Public School Music 
circular mailed free ’on application. For detailed information address 

AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 

571 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


The Adult Beginner 

By M. E. Oliver 

rANY ESTABLISHED musicians means much to f 
H ther authorities do not hesi- °> eci 

d discourage an adult who, 


wishes to take up the study of 
ment. In some respects their frowns are 
justified. As a matter of fact, their enu¬ 
meration of disadvantages is all to< 
yet that is no reason for failure, 
ultimate decision as to success 


M ANY ESTABLiSHr-Jo niuoi«-u»‘w -. , . „ 5® ^ c hghts in his 

and other authorities do not hesi- own s.mple pieces They are sufficient 
and other autnor satisfy his as yet undeveloped taste. 

“SEftss 

music. Though he has never played him- 
self, he is familiar with Beethoven, Mo¬ 
zart and Wagner as played and sung by 
The foremost artists and professionals. He 
ate decision as . - failure has listened to symphonies and operas with 

rests wUhthe'individual ami not upon any the ecstasy of the untaught layman Even 
external circumstances. You are bound the performances of his amateur friends 
to be faced with problems not encountered have contributed the.r_.share toward mak- 
i.v the younger student, but sincerity and ing him an appreciative listener. Small 

- ~ -*——■>•■- wonder, then, that the monotonous tum- 

tum of five-finger exercises and his own 
trying problem of the adult stumbling rendition of even a simple selec- 
: which he encounters at the tion sometimes causes him to groan in¬ 
certain amount of stiffness wardly and (figuratively, at least) to weep 
tears of bitter discouragement when he 
contemplates the months and years of 
drudgery that must pass before he can 
simple minuet well 


concentrated effort will eventually 
come them. 

The mos 
beginner, o 
very outset, 

in the fingers and wrists, rendering even 
the simplest of mechanical exercises diffi¬ 
cult. This is the problem which he is 

apt to find most discouraging inasmuch as play “The Swan" or 
his mature intellect will grasp the princi- enough to suit even h 
pics of technic and sight reading long These 
before his unruly fingers are able to put difficulties with the hand, 
them into practice. However, this diffi- tience o.f the student—. 


considerations mechanical 
J the intpa- 
ly reasons 


cully can he overcome by diligent practice for discouragement, and, as I have pointed 


firm resolution to take the dry, out, they will disappear 
mechanical exercises slowly and to master earnest and systematic, 
one before attempting the next. 

By master I mean—just that, 
adult beginner, in his anxiety to reach hut these things 
interesting work, is too apt to rush and are likely 


time, if one is 

other difficulties — lack of time for practice, 
egularity or dearth of reliable teachers — 
| fes individual 
lie encountered by any 


through the elementary stages, thereby music student. They are by no means lim- 


his chances to lay a good founda¬ 
tion and paving the way for trouble and 
discouragement later. There 


the adult beginner. 

Anybody who has the time and inclina¬ 
tion for music study should undertake >1 


teachers who are equally guilty of sliding regardless of age. Nor do 1 think that 
over these necessary preliminaries, so the question of professional orcess has 
fearful arc they of a pupil’s complaint that anything in particular to do with the age 
”' at which one begins to study. With the 
adult, as with the younger student, that 
complished is not the number of books you concerns itself with the amount of talent, 
have finished, but the thoroughness with the number of hours devoted t 
which you have mastered each step. Stiff practice, and the thorouglmes 
fingers and wrists can be limbered, . 

.natter what your age, if you are willing 


itematic 
of the 

musical education. 

A man • of my acquaintance started to 
ears ago, 


work for that end, and the modern meth- study the violin twenty- 

ot t,™ * 1 j • as soon as j lc was 

still studying, and he 


Fatal Comparisons 


. i’t play 

yet! On the other hand, one of the finest 
first violins in the San Francisco Symphony 
had passed his twenty-first birthday before 


A NOTHER disadvantage which only he took his 'first music lesson. So, if you 
the adult beginner exoerienees is Hip i_ ... .- , 


the adult beginner experiences is the 
inevitable comparison of his own strug- 


are anxious to learn to play, forget about 
your age and consider the more important 


gling efforts with the performance of the questions of how much you to ac- 
hmshed artist. A child does not worry complish and how much time and effort 


about this because he has not yet reached 
the stage where the work of other players end. 


: willing to devote to a 


1 Practice Hour Safeguards 
By T. L. Krebs 

the A p^f‘Iv 1 *f^ Sit T} hat v watching the bab Y <”• entertaining little 
eve ran 'see^what^L n ■ of tbe bead or brother during the music period. Neither 
or i" « »'”> *» 

little of the child’s undivided attention To ui l 

have a clnrk nn tli» • , io ln short everything possible should be 

in whtch the nupifnractiei-s is” "T” ? 0ne t0 kee P ,he chi]d '>emg tempted 

similar reasons. Do not allow f!° m m® W ° rk: for • CV<?n Under tt,e , ™ St 

to leave the piano or the room to inqub- is dX n 7" " S ' mea , tal concentrat '° n 

if the practice-time is up The llrlnt a f T young students, 

should see to that. P ' h P ‘ A11 ° w,ng fingernails to grow to a point 

At no time during the nroef- • , c ' x,endlr >g beyond the finger-tips is another 
should a pupil be ell led away Hom'lhe . and should not be tolerated 

Piano for an errand or other trifling reason with th P 'T t0U 7 Cannot '* prodl,C f 
who is 77' 1 th the nal,s com, ng in contact with the 

who ts supposed to keys. A sympathetic touch can come only 

to from the fleshy end of the finger. 


Never should a pupil who 
be practicing, that is, studying, be 


"The sooner the technical and mechn«;^i 
mg are absorbed and become second nature 7/ Constdera ‘ ,ons °f P ano P h, r 
sentimcnt mil come to the fore and ,mll j S . ooncr . thc '"dividual artistic 
the performance." — Moscheles* *** of imagination to 


EDITORIALS ^ 


Suiwtlct Music Schools 


HE Summer Music School idea is now as firmly estab- 
C ( r\ lished in many parts of the country as are the winter 
schools. Indeed it is not surprising that this peculiarly 
American institution is now being widely introduced m Europe. 

Recently a “German Institute of Music for Foreigners has 
been established in the Charlottenburg Palace in Berlin, late 
residence of the Kaiser. There, master teachers, including 
D’Albert, Gieseking, Willy Hess, and others will give lessons at 
rates similar to American terms for instruction The terms tor 
the leading teachers are $400.00 for sixteen lessons. This is 
a somewhat different arrangement from the American 
School of Music at Fontainebleau, a singularly altruistic and 
high-minded overture upon the part of the French gov¬ 
ernment and certain groups of French musicians, which has 
given artistic assistance to several hundred young American 
musicians at extremely moderate cost. The teachers serve 
enthusiastically for fees far be- 


servatory, Chicago, has also contributed splendidly to the Sum 
mer School idea. The extraordinary number of well estab¬ 
lished and experienced institutions include the Chicago Musical 
College, American Conservatory of Music Sherwood Music 
School, The Cleveland Institute of Music, Kansas City-Homer 
Conservatory, Bush Conservatory, Cincinnati Conservatory, 
Columbia School of Music, Cosmopolitan School of Music Law¬ 
rence Conservatory of Music, Detroit Conservatory of Music 
Peabody Conservatory, Ithaca Institution of Public School 
Music, Ithaca Conservatory of Music, Denver College of Music 
Eastman School of Music, New York School of Music and 
Arts, The American Institute of Applied Music, University of 
Georgia Summer School and Pittsburgh Musical Institute. 
Similar movements are conducted at Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, Dallas, San Antonio and other points, though 
often not under the auspices of an organized school but spon¬ 
sored rather by individual in- 


enuiusid&uccuiy a'-ja 

low those they ordinarily re¬ 
ceive for private instruction; 
and their whole attitude has 
been eloquent of the best in 
French tradition. Messieurs 
Decreus, Philipp, W i d o r , 

Ravel, Mile. Boulanger and 
many others have won the 
profound gratitude of the 
American musical public for 
this magnificent display of in¬ 
ternational amity in art. 

There has also been established 
on Lake Mondsee, near Salz¬ 
burg, Austria, under the 
travel management of Thomas 
Cook and Son, an Austro- 
American Summer Conserva¬ 
tory, which provides for six 
weeks of travel and six weeks 
of study under such teachers 
as Kienzl, Stoehr, Waller- 
stein, Specht, Sevcik, Wein- 
garten, Beer-Jahn, Korngold 
and others. This enterprise is 
under the honorary presidium 
of Leopold Stokowski and 
others. 

The Etude has always 
advocated foreign travel for 
music students. It has an ir- 
replaceably broadening and 
inspiring effect. Thousands of 
American musicians cross the 
Atlantic annually. In the 
matter of study, however, our 
vastly increased facilities place 

us at last upon an equal foot- , , , 

ing with Europe; and no student should think of study abroad 
until the best American course has been completed. 

The European Schools will take care of but a mere handful 
of students compared with the legions now enlisted in the 
profitable work of “making the Summer pay” in our own 
American Schools. Our splendid West, particularly Chicago, 
has furnished much of the initiative which has introduced this 
very important change in our national educational traditions. 
Fifty years ago most music schools were closed in summer as 
tight as the vaults of the Mint at midnight. 

We do not know who is responsible for establishing the first 
successful Summer School of music, but we do know that thc 
energy and daring of Mr. Carl D. Kinsey, of the Chicago 
Musical College, has in recent years contributed enormously to 
the movement. Dr. John J. Hattstaedt, of the Amencan Con- 


itiative. These have all been 
helpful in placing advantages 
for summer study, with real 
masters of the art, within the 
financial and temporal means 
of thousands of students who 
otherwise could not possibly 
afford to study. We have seen 
the results of some of these in¬ 
tensive summer courses in Chi¬ 
cago and other western cities 
and can testify to their great 
value. 

A year or so ago, while 
walking along the quais of 
thc Seine at Paris, Mr. Rudolf 
Ganz said to your editor: 
“The Summer Musical School 
in America is one of the most 
distinctive things about our 
cultural advance. It is the 
musical leaven of the land.” 
We are sure that at that time 
he had no idea that he would 
be the Vice-President of an 
institution that had been re¬ 
sponsible for bringing much of 
this new movement about. 

Our Summer Schools have 
been criticized by some as 
tending toward mendacious ex¬ 
ploiting of master teachers. 
This is mere ignorance of the 
actual results attained. One of 
the fundamental pedagogical 
principles deals with the fact 
JOSEPH E. MADDY t hat the intensity of the in¬ 

terest and attention accelerates 
progress. Some students do in six weeks what under ordinary 
conditions might have taken them very much longer. 

Strange to say, the Summer Music School has never been con¬ 
ducted on a very large scale in the East. Apart from the schools 
which have been mentioned, Prof. Clarence Hamilton's excellent 
school at Boothbay Harbor, Maine, has been conducted for years 
in a restricted field. The schools at eastern universities are not 
distinctly music schools in the sense of the western schools. We 
predict, however, that the demand will be so great that new 
schools will be soon started in the East. 

American Summer Music Schools need fear little competition 
with European Summer Schools, because of the factors of time 
and expense for a comparatively short period of study. In the 
Summer every moment is valuable; rates of travel, hotel bills, 
and other living expenses are at the top-notch abroad. With 
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English-speaking master teachers of the highest rank in America, 
and with present American living conditions, the student who 
is limited for time will find that the American Schools offer 
practical advantages of obvious value. For the money, time 
and effort expended, the American Summer School can often 
do more for the student in six weeks than can be accomplished 
otherwise in much longer time. 

We are proud of the fact that for twenty years we have 
strongly endorsed the Summer School idea. It is correcting 
serious waste in our musical educational field. We strongly 
urge private teachers to continue their classes as far into the 
Summer as permissible. On the whole we were becoming under¬ 
nourished as a musical nation. We were going unfed for sev¬ 
eral valuable months in the year. We turned from feast to 
famine and expected to thrive artistically. 

One of the most interesting of all Summer Schools is the 
National Band and Orchestra Camp, conducted by Mr. Joseph 
E. Maddy, at Interlochen, Michigan. Thither we motored last 
summer arriving at the camp at ten in the night. After wan¬ 
dering through miles of wilderness we suddenly came upon hun¬ 
dreds of automobiles in the woods. They represented the cars 
of thousands of music lovers who had come miles to hear 
the remarkable High School Orchestra conducted by Mr. Maddy. 
This work is so remarkable that it would take pages to describe 
it. There Mr. Maddy, Thaddeus Giddings, Superintendent of 
Music, and other zealots are doing one of the most remarkable 
things in music education. The boys and girls come from all 
over the country. The girls have one camp and the boys an¬ 
other, meeting only under strict chaperonage and discipline. 
There is a fine natural sylvan auditorium with an excellent shell, 
a modern camp hotel and numerous newly-built cabins for 
the girls and boys. Everything was conducted in approved 
sanitary fashion. The musical work was extraordinary. The 
large symphony orchestra of young people, which has been 
conducted by Damrosch, Stock and Gabrilowitsch with such 
high praise, was a continual surprise. If the spirit of Richard 
Wagner could come back and hear that group of young Ameri¬ 
cans read his Meistersinger Vorspiel at sight he would surely 
long for another earthly career. 

When we got to Interlochen the camp was so crowded that 
there was no room in the hotel, and the editor and his wife 
had to sleep in the hospital while two other members of the 
party slept in a motor bus equipped for camping. The motor 
bus was one that Thaddeus Giddings had bought from the trac¬ 
tion company and had brought across Michigan so that several 
young people might be spared the expense of the railroad trip. 
That was typical of the whole spirit of this remarkable camp. 
Gosh! but it was American! Gosh! but it was bully! A com¬ 
mittee of European orchestra experts would have been dumb¬ 
founded by the superb playing of these American boys and 
girls. Then we went down to Wainright’s Band Camp at 
Lake Oliver, near Elkhart. Here this young educator, whose 
band at Fostoria, Ohio, had won many prizes in state and 
national contests, has built a camp for band players. He has 
two fireproof buildings and a splendid location on a lake. Un¬ 
fortunately most of the boys had left when we reached the camp, 
and we were not able to witness the educational work. 

It is a really splendid thing to see these musical opportunities 
come to our promising young folks in the summer. To many it 
will mean “everything.” Take the case of “Al” Smith, the 
amazing young tympanist whose work with the National High 
School Orchestra, particularly with many of the great sym¬ 
phonies, has attracted widespread attention. His full name is 
Allen Smith, of Detroit, Michigan, and he did not run for the 
Presidency. “Al” needs experience and practice only. Some 
day he will have a fine position with one of our leading or* 
chestras. If it were not for the camp at Interlochen he would 
have to waste two long valuable months. In no other way could 
he get the experience at a rate his means would permit. 
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$100 00 WORTH OF GAS 
, t. «inn00 will buy for your auto- 

fflNK how much gas $ u °ent ^ a pian0 salesman 

• u Llnld to induce a customer to purchase an m- 

m the 1 $100.00 less than that of a competitor, 

strument that was priced »iu cheaper piano was an in- 

On investigating, we foun d d the purchaser would 

phatically advocated purchasing pianos upon the basis ot an 
investment, just as diamonds are bought. «100 00 

Suppose the customer mentioned above had savcd S HXU O 
and invested it in gasoline. The gasoline would somhave run 
itself through the carburetor and passed out in invisible gases. 
The customer would have enjoyed some delightful rides bu 
the gasoline and the $100.00 would have disappeared like last 
night’s moon. The $100.00 invested in value in a piano would 
last for years and years. 

Our piano expert, who has been consulted by such great 
numbers of people prior to their purchasing an instrument, 
has repeatedly tried to make clear that it is the height ot tolly 
to get a very cheap piano, unless you are absolutely ^ forced to 
do so by lack of means. The cheap “bargain sale” piano is 
usually far more expensive in the long run than one bought at 
a just price. 

THE LURE OF EUROPE 

T HE spontaneous letters of appreciation that have been pour¬ 
ing in, relating to the European “Musical Travelogue” 
articles now appearing in The Etude from the pen of your 
Editor, are acknowledged with deep and humble appreciation. 
The reward in expressions of approval is far beyond what the 
writer anticipated and is ample recompense for the effort. Re¬ 
plying to several inquiries it may be said that the publication 
of these travel articles in book form is not at present contem¬ 
plated. 

It was during his trip that the Editor realized what a 
great privilege it would be for some enterprising Etude reader 
to have the opportunity of covering practically the same ground; 
and thereby came into existence the great Etude Prize Con¬ 
test announced elsewhere in this issue. The “dream of a life¬ 
time” may be realized in return for enthusiastic promotion of 
the work of The Etude. The lure of Europe as a travel field 
amid the monuments of the culture of this and past ages will 
never be lessened. Our American musical education systems 
are now unexcelled anywhere. Travel for romance: home for 
work. 

SINGING AND HEALTH 

T HE study of singing, properly taught, is unquestionably 
very beneficial for the health. Singers are among the few 
people who take in enough oxygen to insure fine bodily vigor. 
With this comes the unusually excellent exercise of the abdom¬ 
inal muscles and the consequent improvement of the digestion. 

Did you ever see a group of hard-working singers eat? 
For years we used to go to the restaurants in and about the 
Metropolitan Opera House of New York. After hard rehears¬ 
als the principals and chorus members would come out and 
eat like hod-carriers. No dainty tid-bits for them! Great 
platters of spaghetti a la Milanese, huge portions of meat and 
(in those days) copious draughts of crimson liquid which bore 
the proud name of Chianti Once at Bayreuth we encountered 
a group of Valkyries gobbling sausage like famished mariners 
saved from a wreck. If marriages are made in heaven, appetites 
evidently are made in Walhalla. 

A course of vocal lessons has turned many a pallid youth 
into a specimen of healthy young manhood. 


In the great ocean of music there is always a wave of inspiration for you. Find it every day 
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THE casino and opera house at monte carlo 



the opera house at nice 


fytusic on the JYtoon'Kisscd RivicTd 


Sixth in a Series of 


Nice, the Blithesome 

A T NICE you enter a modern French 
city, much larger than you had 
thought. It is marvelously clean, neat and 
orderly. There is an atmosphere of gaiety 
and happiness ’ which you find difficult to 
understand. You feel light and buoyant. 
You are inspired to dance and sing despite 
your Nordic complex. Joy is in the air. 
You do not wonder that thousands come 
year after year from the bleak northern 
lands to worship the sun of the Riviera. 
Perhaps you are fortunate enough to find 
yourself in the Hotel Ruhl, right on the 
Promenade des Anglais and go through 
the experience of discovering hotel service 
raised to the supreme degree. Your win¬ 
dows overlook the Mediterranean and the 
Jardin du Roi Albert I, unforgettably beau¬ 
tiful in their tropical luxuriance. Smiling 
attendants are everywhere; luxury over¬ 
whelms you. At last you are a king, an 
emperor. It all seems too good to be true. 

But this is a musical travelogue and we 
must get back to our subject. Suppose 
we elect for our first musical experience 
a visit to the Grand Opera at Nice. Nice 
has an excellent opera house situated not 
far from the Place Massena. On the way 
to the box office you may visit one of the 
most delightful markets in the world—the 
famous Flower Market of Nice. Imagine 
a city street three blocks long in which the 
entire center of the street is given over to 
booths of the most exquisite flowers the 
Almighty has given to the world. Laven¬ 
der carnations, yes indeed, saffron roses 
almost transparent in their petals, anemo¬ 
nes blue and red, huge sprays of lilacs, 
and so on and on until you are overcome 
by the fragrance and the beauty. For the 
first time in your life you will find your¬ 
self in the possession of enough flowers. 
A dollar bill will transform your room 
into a bower that would cost fifty dollars 
on Fifth Avenue. 


The Ticket-Seller 

W HEN YOU REACH the opera house 
with your floral burden you will 
find another surprise. In the box office, 
instead of the imperious gentleman who 


Musical Travelogues-Intimate Visits to European Musical Shrines 

<By James Francis Cooke 

Part II 


condescends to let you purchase your seats 
with no interest whatever in anything but 
the bills you pass through the wicket, you 
will discover a dear little elderly lady with 
a pleasant smile and intimate concern in 
your purchase. She has lovely little black 
velvet ribbons in her white wavy hair. 
Circling her neck is a black velvet band 
with a gold-cameo brooch. We had recol¬ 
lections of our grandmother going off to 
church back home on a peaceful Sunday 
morning in June. The position of ticket 
seller in state theaters is a much-sought 
sinecure, often granted to superannuated 
artists. 

“Monsieur,” smiles the old lady, is a 
stranger here. From America? Ah! 
France can never forget America. Alas, it 
is not gala season. The opera is good but 
not at its best. May monsieur enjoy the 
performance and come again 1 Nice loves 
music. Ah, surely, there is no place like 
Nice!” 

And Nice does love music. How could 
you help it if you lived on the Rue Rossini, 
or Verdi Street or Gounod Street or Ber¬ 
lioz Street or Durante Street, or Meyer¬ 
beer Street or Herold Street, or Paganini 
Street or Halevy Street or Auber Street. 
Surely this is a city made for opera. We 
hadn't noticed it until that inimitable pub¬ 
lisher, Paul Decourcelle, who for years 
published many of the reigning hits of 
Europe from his delightful offices in Nice, 
called our attention to the fact that no city 
in the world had paid so much civic at¬ 
tention to music. 

Opera at 7s [ice 

A T THE OPERA we heard Verdi’s 
“Aida.” The old lady in the box 
office was right. The performance was a 
meritorious one, but not great. It would 
not have been tolerated at the Metropolitan 
in New York. The chorus was perfunc¬ 
tory and the scenery was more German in 
its appearance than what we had expected 
in France. The technical details of its 
execution were perfect, but the plains of 
Egypt gave the illusion of a German sketch 
rather than the impressionistic effect we 
had hoped for. We were unfortunate and 


could not wait weeks for the gala per¬ 
formances at this fine opera house, which 
have brought operatic fame to Nice. Prac¬ 
tically all of the famous operatic compos¬ 
ers have come here in the past to witness 
performances of their works. 

Perhaps you may have the privilege of 
being in Nice at Eastertide. If so you will 
surely find your way to the beautiful 
Russian Cathedral and hear the wonderful 
unaccompanied singing of the choir. Here 
is one of the most distinctive little churches 
in the world, and you will find a kind of 
religious atmosphere wholly unlike any¬ 
thing you have ever experienced. 

Leaving Nice for an excursion, you will 
unquestionably take a run to inspiring St. 
Raphael. This exquisite town is on the 
coast a few miles to the west of Nice. 
Here it was that Gounod went to complete 
some of his works, among them “Romeo 
and Juliet.” The coast at St. Raphael takes 
on an entirely different tint. (Cote d’Or) 
Coast of Gold, the wooded precipices 
assume a beautiful red hue, which, con¬ 
trasted with the eternal blue of the Medi¬ 
terranean is inerasable- Surely, this is a 
land of inspiration. 

A Minute Principality 

Y OUR NEXT EXCURSION will be 
to Monte Carlo (Mount Charles). 
Monte Carlo is situated in the principality 
of Monaco, one of the tiniest countries in 
the world. Obviously a rocky coast-line 
of about three hundred acres could not sup¬ 
port great villas, palaces and one of the 
most famous opera houses in history. Its 
revenue comes from the half million or 
more people who go there yearly, attracted 
by the most notorious of gaming houses. 
Only a comparatively few actually go for 
gambling. The others go largely from 
curiosity. They soon find their way to the 
ornate Casino, which is really an extremely 
handsome building. In order to enter, one 
is asked to show a passport, a comic sop 
to the fact that Monaco is a separate na- 

The gaming rooms in the Casino adjoin 
the Opera House. Both are in the same 
building. Many of the attendants at the 


opera go out between acts to play at the 
tables. On the whole, the American visitor 
with wholesome ideals misses that thrill 
which he perhaps has anticipated in this 
naughty enterprise. Instead of fiery ex¬ 
citements he encounters drab, common¬ 
place individuals with sinister countenances 
and a wholly mercenary aspect of life. If 
this is sport, give me a pleasant evening in 
a subway station 1 The glittering chande¬ 
liers cast ghastly shadows upon the frozen 
faces of the croupiers. The winners in¬ 
dicate their gains with no spirit of delight, 
and the losers smile with an expression 
which leaves a very unsavory memory in 
the minds of the visitors- 

The Background of Gaming 

B UT WHY PICK on Monte Carlo? 

Practically every summer resort and 
watering place on the continent has its 
casino with every imaginable kind of 
machinery for challenging fate. Dice, 
cards, wheels, gimcracks of all kinds and 
descriptions, enable the devotees of luck 
to spend their means in proportion to 
their gullibility. In truth they are no 
different from that pathetic procession of 
lambs in our own America who march 
stupidly up to the slaughter every day in 
bucket shops and pool rooms. One wins 
and ten thousand lose; but the procession 
of egotists and fools goes blindly on. 

One of the singular things is that the 
promoters of gambling resorts always pro¬ 
vide a remarkable musical background for 
their operations. Many of the finest or¬ 
chestras in Europe have given concerts in 
Casinos which are, first of all, open gam¬ 
bling houses authorized by the state- In 
fact, in some communities the only way 
to hear fine music is to go to the Casino. 
It is a singular experience, to turn from 
a really beautiful performance of the 
“Eroica” Symphony to encounter a gentle¬ 
man who invites you to bet your money 
upon a series of toy horses coursing over 
a tin race track. 

Oddest of all is this aspect. Those who 
patronize the gambling houses seem to 
take very little obvious pleasure in their 
plays. Save for the dick of chips and the 
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whirl of the roulette wheel and the drone 
of the croupiers, there is a kind of mel¬ 
ancholy, ominous silence. There is little 
expression of excitement. No one looks 
happy, and almost everyone looks mis¬ 
erable. What kind of joy is this? The 
matter of grasping by grace of luck what 
someone else has lost, certainly breeds at 
best very little wholesome pleasure. Pity 
that gorgeous music should be loaned to 
such a sordid enterprise! 

An Operatic Jewel 

A DJOINING this palace of chance at 
Tx Monte Carlo there is one of the very 
finest musical auditoriums, one of the most 
beautiful opera houses in existence. Its 
seating capacity is very small. It is a 
little jewel box unlike anything to be seen 
anywhere else. No building devoted to 
musical and dramatic art is more lux¬ 
urious. For the performance of Opera 
Comique it is ideal. The stage is equipped 
in superb fashion for the finest stage 
pictures. The orchestra of the house is 
splendidly drilled. The fact is that for 
years operatic composers have looked for¬ 
ward to the opportunity to have their 
works presented in this small but mag¬ 
nificent theatrical auditorium. Many of 
the world’s greatest artists have appeared 
here, including Adelina Patti, Christine 
Nilsson, Melba, Faure, Tamagno, Jean de 
Reszke, Caruso, Chaliapin, Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt, Duse, Coquelin and most of the 
great pianists and violinists of the past 
and present. 

The impresario, M. Raoul Gunsbourg, 
deserves the greatest possible credit for 
the very high standards he has maintained; 
also for securing the premieres of many 
operas that afterward became famous in 
the world of music. 


The Prince of Monaco has spent lav¬ 
ishly from his private fortune, derived 
from the Casino, in his oceanographic re¬ 
searches, and has built the finest museum 
and aquarium of its kind anywhere. In 
this he has diverted liberally the profits 
of the gaming tables to important scientific 
matters. 

A visit to the Monte Carlo opera house 
is one of the privileges of a musical life¬ 
time. It is pathetic to think that it is 
adjacent to its sinister neighbor—haven 
of so many people with distorted ideas of 
happiness, in one of the garden spots of 
earth. 

“The moon-kissed Riviera” has, withal, 
produced few works of great genius. 
Genius languishes in comfort and fam¬ 
ishes in luxury. (Luxury assassinated the 
genius of Rossini, as it has that of many 
a man born to poverty and grown to 
affluence.) Great masterpieces are the 
result of inspiration plus hard work. Who 
can work in a playground? Go to the 
Riviera for your dreams: the workrooms 
of great men are like as not to be in 
garrets. Dvorak composed on the backs 
of envelopes, in the street cars of New 
York. That is genius! 

SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MR. 

COOKE’S ARTICLE 

1. What great musical artist added 
luster to Genoa? 

2. Characterise the ticket-seller of the 
Opera House of Nice. 

3. What names predominate in the 
streets of Nice? 

4. From what source is the opera at 
Monte Carlo subsidised? 

5. How does the opera at Monte Carlo 
rank as to the beauty of the house and the 
character of the performances? 


c Be Sure You Are (Right 
By Sister Mary Charles 


John was a venturesome lad who pre¬ 
ferred to solve his own problems. He 
took pride in studying difficult passages 
out for himself and often surprised his 
teacher by playing a piece learned without 
any help or direction. One day he came 
to his lesson with the popular piece Nola by 
Arndt, which he had prepared unassisted. 
He played the first and second page with¬ 
out hesitation; but when he came to the 
part beginning 



he was stumped, for he had entirely mis¬ 
conceived the rhythm, and played the first 
measure as if written: 



The teacher called his attention to the 
faulty rhythm. John tried again with no 
better success. The rhythm was then 
tapped, and the measure played each hand. 
This seemed to make an impression, and 
John went home saying he would have 
the piece next time. 

But, alas! The same mistake had stub¬ 
bornly resisted all attempts at correction. 
At the next lesson it was apparent that 
brain and fingers were set in a pernicious 
habit and that drastic measures would have 
to be employed to uproot the error. Final¬ 
ly, after much explaining and tapping and 
tugging and tussling, the rhythmic tangle 
was unraveled, and John went home de¬ 
termined thereafter to apply the maxim, 
Be sure you are right and then go ahead. 


‘Bach an Architect of ‘Music 
By Harold E. Watts 


Xew Light Musical Acoustics 

<By Frank M. Chase 


Musicians naturally wish to P 1 ^ 
the best possible conditions Likewise 
they wish their instruments to be hearct 
to the best advantage. Along with their 
audiences, they will therefore be interested 
in some recent scientific findings bearing 
both upon the production and hearing ot 

mi For many years Professor F. R. Watson 
of the University of Illinois, an authority 
on acoustics, puzzled over the acoustical 
likes and dislikes of musicians and their 
hearers. Musicians, he knew, had often 
found it hard to play in rooms adjusted with 
sound-absorbing materials in an attempt 
to make the acoustics perfect. On the 
other hand, rooms left reverberant, in 
which players and singers had found it 


listener. 

With a view to determining the best 
conditions for all concerned, Professor 
Watson engaged in a series of experiments. 
In one of these experiments, musicians 
played in a room made very “dead” by 
the use of sound-absorbing material. Here 
it was hard to play, but, as some of the 
material was removed, it became easier. 
Even when the reverberation became so 
strong that the notes “ran together” and the 
overlapping sounds interfered with the 
keeping of time, playing was easier than 
with the sound-absorbents present. As the 
reverberation increased, however, listeners 
in the room found the conditions worse and 


From an experiment conducted in reverse 
order, the room reverberant at first and 
then made successively deader, the same 
reactions on the part of players and listen¬ 
ers were obtained. The observations 
which had led Professor Watson to make 
the experiments were now corroborated. 
The next step was to find out what ar¬ 
rangement, if any, could be made that 
would please both player and listener. 

To this end a small studio was adjusted 
with sound-absorbing material in such a 
way as to give, according to the existing 
data on acoustics, the best results. Expert 
string quartet players, however, did not 


find the room satisfactory for playing. 
Following their adverse comment, some of 
the sound-absorbents—racks of hair felt, 
flax and other material—near them were 
removed to the far end of the ryom. Con¬ 
ditions for playing were now improved and 
the listeners decided that the music sounded 
better. Similar removal of more of the 
racks brought further improvement, the 
best conditions of all being obtained when 
the end of the room occupied by the play¬ 
ers was left bare, while the listeners, at 
the other end, were surrounded by the 
sound-absorbents. It will be understood, 
of course, that the materials used were 
substitutes carefully prepared to represent 
such sound-absorbents as might be found 
in any room where music is produced, in¬ 
cluding draperies, carpets, seat padding, 
the audience itself and the clothing worn. 

As a result of these experiments, the 
arrangement just mentioned—the room 
bare and reverberant where the musicians 
play and sound-absorbent in the portion 
occupied by the audience —is now consid¬ 
ered best for the concert hall. A piano 
concert given at the University of Illinois 
by Paderewski provides a practical illustra- 

To accommodate the large number of 
people who wished to attend, the men’s 
gymnasium, a room especially free of 
sound-absorbing material, was used. The 
piano stood on a platform at one end of 
the room. About it was a considerable 
vacant space, beyond which was massed an 
audience of fifty-five hundred persons. 

After the concert both Paderewski and 
many members of the audience expressed 
much satisfaction with the acoustical con¬ 
ditions. This was before the foregoing 
experimental results had been obtained, 
and Professor Watson was at a loss fpr a 
time to account for the apparent phenom¬ 
enon. In the light of those results, how¬ 
ever, the explanation is very simple. The 
bare walls and ceiling to the rear and 
above the player had furnished the desired 
reverberance, while the audience massed at 
some distance from the piano provided 
much sound absorption. 


f Beaching Intervals 


By Gladys M. Stein 


In teaching simple intervals to children should then give exercises like the follow- 
it is helpful to write out exercises such as ing: 
the following: „ „ 



Then have the pupil count the degrees 
from one note to the other, marking them 
like this: 

Ex. 2 



After they have mastered these, they 


letting the pupil build the intervals on any 
Ex. 4 



Even little children enjoy doing these music 
problems and think they are writing real 


Bach was first and foremost an architect 
in music, and it is the right appreciation 
of this fact that will lead us to the secret 
of his interpretation. He built music up 
with a succession of interweaving lines 
and phrases, each of which, though hav¬ 
ing an individual life and interest, dove¬ 
tails with each other and keeps on leading 
to definite points, or cadences, while 
everything is fashioned in such perfect 


proportion that the whole is a combina¬ 
tion of strength and beauty. ■ The true 
spirit of Bach is reflected not in the ar¬ 
chitecture of the Decorated, but in the 
Gothic period. He worked in lines, rather 
than mass or color, and if there is music 
in which we must always be casting 
our eyes and thoughts forward, it is the 
music of J. S. Bach . — The London Musical 
Record. 
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A Musical Qross examination 

<By Clayton Johns 

The eminent American composer and professor of pianoforte ^ 

England Conservatory presents popular questions and answers them tersely. 


A NSWER the question itself and 
compare your answer with that 
given. , 

Why is the sonata-form like the sym- 
phony-form? , 

Becau e they are both the same type of 
composition, the only difference being that 
the symphony is larger and more developed 

in detail. c 

Why is it that only the sonata-form 
which is played for a P| ano or for ■ 
piano with a violin, cello or flute is 
called a sonata? . 

Because other combinations of instru¬ 
ments, even though they are written m the 
sonata-form, just like the solo sonata- 
form, come under the heading of trios, 
quartettes, quintettes and so forth 

Why is a certain composition called 
a sonata? • 

Because it “sounds ( sonare) or 

^ why is a symphony CALLED a sym- 

Ph Because it “sounds together with,” that 
it is played with instruments. 

Why is a symphony NOT like a sym- 

Ph B™ C auseTJymphony follows the sonata- 
form, while a symphonic poem follows its 
own devices, depending upon the contents 
of the. poem. Liszt first applied the term. 
Saint-Saens and others followed. 

Why is a sonata NOT like a suite. 
Because a sonata has three or four move¬ 
ments, in two or three different keys (the 
last movement always being tn the key op 
the first), while a suite has usually four or 
more movements, all in the same key 
(some modern suites are varied in key). 

Prelude and Overture 

W HY IS a prelude NOT like an 
overture? 

Because a prelude usually has one con¬ 
crete, developed idea or theme, while an 
overture is made up of several ideas. 
Bach’s 48 Preludes are the best examples. 
Wagner used both forms under the name 
“prelude”: for instance, the Prelude to 
“Lohengrin” has but one idea while the 
Prelude to the “Meistersmgers has several 
different themes as does The Overture to 
" Tannhauser.” There are, therefore, many 
instances which confuse the student. 

Why is a fugue NOT like a canon? 
Because a fugue having a short subject 
or theme in the tonic is answered by the 
same subject in the dominant, accompanied 
by a counter theme. After a short epi¬ 
sode, made up of a continuation of the 
counter theme or of motives of the subject 
the subject enters again in the tome, but 
in a different voice, higher or lower The 
various entrances of the subject, with an¬ 
swers combined with counter themes and, 
episodes build a climax followed by a tome 
ending. 

The Flow of a Fugue 

F UGUES may be of tivo, three, four or 
more voices. All good fugues have a 
progressive flow never turning back when 
once started. (By way of illustration a 
fugue reminds me of a canoe trip I once 
made on the River Wye, England, six of 
us in three canaes. We suddenly found 
ourselves+in rapids—swift rapids. A little 
further along- we came upon a drove of 
cattle crossing the river; once having 


started, we could not stop. I shall never 
know how we got through without up¬ 
setting; but we managed it. 

Why is a fugue like a river? 

Because a fugue and a river both flow 
steadily on. Take, for instance, a three- 
voiced fugue and three canoes on the 
River Wye. 

The first theme or subject of the 
fugue might be said to be like a canoe. 

The answer, in the dominant, might 
be said to be like a second canoe. 

The counter theme might be said to 
be like a paddler in the second canoe. 

The third entrance of the theme, tn 
the tonic, might be said to be like a 
third canoe. . 

The episodes or digressions of the 
fugue might be said to be like spaces 
between the canoes; the episodes or 
digressions may be made up of bits of 
the theme or counter theme. 

After the three entrances of the theme 
and after the entrances of the three canoes, 
they progress according to fugal or river 
rules, as the composer or the canoeist may 
decide. The entrances of the theme, or 
answer, become more agitated, pursuing 
each other, growing tighter and closer tn 
what is called a stretto, like the canoes 
chasing each other in the rapids. Finally, 
the fugue reaches a climax and ends 'in 
the tonic, just as the canoes pass out of the 
rapids and land in quiet water. 


Upsetting the Canoe 

S OMETIMES the theme or answer may 
be inverted, after which, however, the 
theme returns to the original form, just 
as the canoe in rapids is sometimes upset 
but finally rights itself. 

Why is a canon NOT like a fugue? 
Because a canon has a longer subject, 
usually, which develops and continues un¬ 
til the end. A second voice enters, one, 
two, three or more measures later, imitat¬ 
ing’ exactly the first voice. A canon 
may have several more voices which must 
enter successively; also there may be one 
or more free voices for the sake of giving 
a richer harmonic or contrapuntal effect. 

Canons may be written in the Unison, the 
Second, the Third and so forth. 

There is a popular canon which the chil¬ 
dren sing called Three Blind Mice. 

There is a still more popular illustration: 
If you get there before I do, 

Tell them I am coming, too. 

Why is a waltz like a mazurka? 
Because both are in three-quarter time. 
Why is a waltz NOT like a mazurka? 
Because, in a ivalts, the accent comes on 
the first beat of each measure while the 
accents in a mazurka come on the second 
and third beats, particularly on the third. 
All artistic compositions admit of slight 
differences, depending upon the compos¬ 
er’s fancy. 

Harmony and Counterpoint 

W HY IS harmony NOT like 
counterpoint? 

Because harmony is perpendicular, like 
a block of houses with different designs, 
having four stories (with even or uneven 
floors) while counterpoint is horizontal 
like subway, surface and elevated trains 
all running at the same time in parallel 
relation to one another. 


Why is some music called “good”? 

Because it has melody. 

Why is much modern music only tol¬ 
erable? , , , 

Because it has rhythm but lacks melody. 

Why is some music truly excellent. 

Because it has both melody and rhythm. 

Why did a certain young woman like 
a certain modern composition? 

Because, as she said, “it has such splen¬ 
did rhythm.” Well and good! A drum 
has a great deal of rhythm but no melody 
Music has both rhythm and melody—and 
melody not in the sense of so-called “tune. 
Melody consists of a succession of single 
tones pleasing to the ear, without regard 
to the number of measures. The ivorks 
of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner and 
all the great composers arc full of melody. 

Melody is out of fashion, but it will 
come back to its own when a really great 
composer appears. He lias not come yet. 
Brahms was the last. Vocally, instead of 
melody, dramatic declamation is employed. 
Instrumentally, instead of coherent, mu¬ 
sical development, abrupt rhythmical 
phrases folloztnng each other without con¬ 
nection are heard everywhere. 


musicians to turn their attention to teach¬ 
ing or to training themselves to become 
really good accompanists? After gradua¬ 
tion they give a recital to which all their 
friends and neighbors come. What hap¬ 
pens then? They have spent their money, 
and they then have to work at whatever 
turns up. 

Most of the “turning up” consists m get¬ 
ting a position to teach at one or another 
school. There are many schools all over 
the country, but usually the students who 
have studied in the great cities want to re- 
main in a musical center where they can 
hear symphony concerts and the great solo¬ 
ists. . . 

This is all well and good. But it is wise 
to remember that in the towns and smaller 
cities there are larger opportunities for 
students to become important in a musical 
zcay. They can, for instance, give an oc¬ 
casional recital, drawing pupils and their 
friends to it. The fact is that there is too 
much so-called music and too many 
“would-be” students. What the musical 
world needs is a higher standard. Do not 
expect to be a soloist when you belong to 
the teaching or accompanying ranks. 


Lacking Continuity 

W HY IS the present-day music like 
the present-day painting and the 
present-day poetry? 

Because nearly all of it lacks continuity 
of ideas. 

Why should there not be fewer novel¬ 
ties in these latter days on a program? 

Because the average listener is confused 
by a rapid succession of new phrases. The 
conductor and players have a chance to 
study new compositions, but those in the 
audience hear a new piece for the first 
time, and of tew. never hear it again hap - 
pilyt Many of the new works are not 
worth hearing a second time! 

Let the novelties be heard, by all means, 
but let only one or two of them be placed 
on a program among well-known and 
standard pieces which will give a contrast 
and relieve the hodge-podge which often is 
foisted upon us. Let it be said that the 
public is overjoyed when a good, beautiful 
and familiar song is sung or piece is 
played, because it is “a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever.” One rarely hears songs by 
Schubert, Schumann and Frans because 
the old are crowded out by the new. 

Those Perverse Pipes! 

W HY IS the organ frequently an 
unsympathetic instrument? 

Because it is more or less unrhythmical. 
The expert organist makes a certain show¬ 
ing of phrasing and shading, but the aver¬ 
age organ player neither phrases nor 
shades in the true sense of those terms. 

Why do many pianists make false ac¬ 
cents in melodic phrases? 

Because, the piano being an unmusical 
instrument in itself, some pianists unwit¬ 
tingly and involuntarily over-tone the 
second or fourth beat of a measure, or the 
third eighth of a triplet, just as the me¬ 
lodic line is often broken by false accents. 
The only cure is for the student to sing or 
hum the whole phrase and then listen. 

Why do so many music students hope 
in vain to become soloists? 

Because there are already too many vir¬ 
tuosos. Would it not be better for young 


The Major Sins of Piano Students 

W HY DO many pianoforte students 
commit so many faults of omis¬ 
sion or commission? 

Because they do not use their minds. 

Why do they not use their minds? 
Because they do not “stop, look and lis- 

Why do they not stop, look and lis¬ 
ten? 

Because they do not analyse a piece be - 
fore playing it. 

Why do they not analyze a piece be¬ 
fore playing it? 

Because they do not appreciate the value 
of the different phrases. 

Why do they not appreciate the value 
of the different phrases? 

Because they do not understand the 
relative order of musical phrases, as com¬ 
pared with syntax which treats of sen¬ 
tences in speech or writing. 

Why do students fail to understand 
the relative order of musical phrases? 

Because (although in written or spoken 
sentences the unimportant words or syl¬ 
lables have no accents) they seem to think 
that in musical phrases the accents may be 
put in anywhere with no regard for met¬ 
rical sense. 

Why do students often put accents 
in without regard for metrical sense? 

Because they do not consider the tone 
values of the metrical beats in a measure 
or phrase. 

Why do they not consider the toine 
values of the metrical beats in a mea¬ 
sure or phrase? 

Because they often have no relative sense 
of tone values. For instance, a student 
is apt to give more tone to the second and 
fourth beats of a measure than to the first 
and third beats. 

Too Much Tone 

W HY DO students play with too 
much tone on the second and 
fourth beats of a measure? 

Because they do not consider the rela¬ 
tive tone-values in a phrase as a WHOLE. 

Why do they not think of the relative 
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tone-values in a phrase as a WHOLE? 

Because they think only of a single note 
or of a single measure. 

Why do they not sing or hum a 
phrase away from the piano? 

Because their attention is often given en¬ 
tirely to the fingers. 

Why do they not sing or hum a whole 
composition? 

Because they do not analyse the various 
phrases in relation to each other and to the 
whole. 

Why do they not think of the various 
phrases in relation to the whole? 

Bccaiise, often, they do not make a cli¬ 
max where it should be made. 

Triad Testings 

W HY IS the first or fundamental 
degree of any scale called the 

tonic? 

Because the first or fundamental degree 
is the most important (tone giving). 

Why is the fifth degree ABOVE the 
tonic called the dominant? 

Because the dominant is the next im¬ 
portant degree after the tonic. 

Why is the fourth degree ABOVE 
the tonic called the sub-dominant? 

Because the sub-dominant, one degree 
below the dominant, is the second impor¬ 
tant degree after the tonic. 

Why are the first, third and fifth de¬ 
grees of any chord called a triad? 

Because it is formed of three notes or 
degrees in any scale. 

Why are the tonic, dominant and sub- 
dominant triads so important? 

Because they form the eight degrees of 
any diatonic scale (dia-tonic means through 
the tones). 

Why is the relative minor scale called 
relative? 

Because it is most nearly related to the 
major scale, having the same signature, 
that is, the same number of sharps or flats. 
Why is the chromatic scale so called? 
Because it is formed of half-tones which 
make more variety or “color." 


Why do we say it makes more color? 

Because, in the old days, the half-tones 
were printed or written in color. 

Why are most printed scales wrong? 

Because they are unmetrical. 

Why are they unmetrical? 

Because, instead of playing in quadruplets, 
four octaves, up and doavn, they should 
be played four octaves and a fifth, up and 
down. Seven counts arc unmetrical. 
(Count and you will see.) 

The Episode 

A FTER MAKING music with a charm 
ine ai 


V en Qmmndments for ‘Puma Students 

By Sybil Hosmer 

Be very careful to use correct 


I Always have the piano stool just 

you do when your teacher is w,th J°“; 

III. Think about what you are prac 
ticing and about nothing else. 

IV. Play your new piece very slowly 
and avoid making mistakes. 

V. Practice a little at a time and take 
each hand alone at first. 


necessary. 1 

VIII. Listen to yourself while you 
practice. 

IX. Let the pedal alone until your 
teacher shows you how to use it. 

X. Memorize a little bit each day, even ' 
if it be but two measures. 


ing and talented young woman, the 
tea-tray was brought in and placed before 
the sofa upon which we sat. We then be¬ 
gan to talk about things in general and of 
modern music in particular. 

Soon after the tea cups had been filled 
the telephone rang. The telephone receiver. 
was attached to the end 1 of the sofa. Our 
conversation was soon interrupted but my 
hostess being a well-trained modernist im¬ 
mediately resumed the thread of the story 
just where she had left off. 

Two minutes later the telephone rang 
again and again another matter had to be 
discussed by my hostess and her remote 
friend. I waited patiently until the current 
of discussion could again be put in mo¬ 
tion. This my accomplished hostess did 
as skillfully as if it had never been re¬ 
tarded. After a number of such inter¬ 
ruptions, I said, “We have been talking 
for twenty minutes and half a dozen times 
we have been interrupted by telephone 
rings.” Why is it not more or less like 
much modern music in which there is no 
consecutive flow of musical ideas, no har¬ 
monic sequence? 

Because broad lines of melody have 
ceased to exist, while rhythmical jerks and 
jumps have taken their place. Color, yes, 
and lots of it! But a good deal of it is 
something like the tulip beds in the Boston 
Public Garden — scarlet, magenta and pink 
bloom intermingled. 


Jk (Comprehensive Piano Lesson Report 


One of The Etude contributors in 
Akron, Ohio, Mr. Fenton Stancliff, has 
devised a most comprehensive slip, a copy 
of which he gives, duly marked, to each 
pupil at the end of the lesson period. 
There can be no question as to its definite- 
ness. , 

How to interpret the marks: Read the 
“o” marks up and to left, the “x” marks 


up and to the right. The initials at the 
top of the columns refer to the words, 
printed above. Thus, the top “o” in the 
column “N” is read, Bring out the melody 
of the new piece. The “o” under “D” 
reads, Count the duet evenly out loud. 
The “x” under the "W” column reads, 
Read page — of The Etude. Several 
hundred combinations are possible. 


Have You'Bried Bhis Way? 

By H. Marquis 

Have you ever tried giving your prac- of “color.” Try to imagine how it would 
tice a rhythm? It is done in this fashion, sound if played perfectly. Try to hear the 
Practice today in your usual way. You music as clearly as if it really sounded, 
know how that is, “thinking out” as you As you do these things, let your mind 
go along, repeating the same thing many “trickle” into your fingers. As you think 
times, smoothing something here and cor- of a note, think of the finger required in 
recting something else there and finishing playing it; “feel” your fingers going over 
with the fervent hope that what has been the keyboard. 

done today will not be undone by the time Give your full practice time to this 
you sit down again to practice. and carry it out as conscientiously as the 

Tomorrow, however, don’t touch the regular keyboard work you have been do- 
keyboard 1 Instead, sit down and go ing. You will find, however, that by al- 
through the piece in imagination. Don’t ternating “physical” practice and “men- 
merely play it so. Go through it. Hum tal” practice in this fashion, you will get 
it over as far as you can. Let your mind 1 tetter results and realize more surely than 
dwell on it, on every note, on every bit ever that “Music hath charms.” 

Special Emphasis for the (fhromatic Scale 

By Lawton Partington 

Playing the chromatic scale with the First it develops finger control. Then it 


diatonic notes specially emphasized accom¬ 
plishes many good results : 




"The taste for good music has increased so rapidly that in the past five 
years it is almost unbelievable. We can today play modernists, if you 
please. We can play Ravel and Debussy and Stravinsky in motion pic¬ 
ture theaters and get rounds and rounds of applause, and yet if we attempt 
to play the old chestnuts that used to evoke a tremendous influence like 
Tell and Raymond, even the Overture of ‘Tannhauscr,’ they sit there and 
say, ‘Yes, we know that. We have heard it; it isn’t anything new.’ But 
play an excerpt from a symphony for them and immediately you see the 
tension that comes over them.” —S. L. Rothafel (Roxy). 


Qiano JJcssson 


gives a broad conception of tonality, 
nally it enhances musicianship by allowing 
for a complete grasp of the nature of the 
major scale, the foundation of all musical 
thought. 
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Accelerando 







On finger tips 

Accent count one 







Patience pays 

Add no extra notes 







Practice ear training 

Analyze 







Play evenly to counts 

Ascending note louder 







Prepare for the recital 

Bend the wrist 







Press the chords 

Blindfolded 







Push back wrists 

Bring out the melody 
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Questions welcome 

Correct your mistakes 







Raise the forearm 

Count evenly out loud 
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Read Etude page ( ) 

Crescendo 







Read the letters 

Damper pedal marks 







Relax the wrists 

Decrescendo 







Review this 

Descending note softer 







Right notes first 

Early morning practice 







Ritardando 

Finger this as marked 







Say and on half count 

Finish this 







See theory page ( ) 

Four against three 







Short notes softer 

Get this by heart 
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Silence at rests 
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Slide fingers back 

Go slowly at first 







Slide fingers out 

Hands alternately 







Smoothly, evenly 

Hands separately 







Special accents 

Hold the tied notes 
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Strike keys firmly 

In contrary motion 







Think notes ahead 

In legato touch 







Three.notes against two 

In long-short groups 







Times a day 

In pentatonic scale 







Transpose to key of 

In short-long groups 







Turn the hand 

In staccato touch 
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Use metronome at 

In whole tone scale 







Very softly, clearly 

Keep a practice record 







With agogic accents 

Learn melodies first 







With dynamic accents 

Lift fingers high 
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With quiet arm 

Listen to each note 
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With quiet hand 

Long notes lo. der 







Wrists low in this 

Mark the phrases 
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Write in the counts 

1 Write n-atlv _ 
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A Study in Bells, Chimes or Carillons as Related 
to National Life 


By LeRoy B. Campbell 

Bells—low and resonant . 

Like the deep spell of 
Wise men’s thoughts — 

Play upon my soul, 

A vibrant keyboard, 

Resounding to the touch 
Of God- 


A SIMPLE melody played by a chime 
of bells or carillon attracts an im¬ 
mense crowd in front of the City 
Hall in Munich each day at eleven o clock. 

A similar crowd listens eagerly to the 
carillon at Salzburg also played at eleven 
and then goes into the Cathedral to listen 
to a short program of three or four num¬ 
bers played on the superb Cathedral organ. 
This same gathering may be seen at many 
places in Europe, and the custom is begin¬ 
ning to take root in America. . 

The original home of the carillon is in 
Belgium and the Netherlands, the oldest 
and best bells being those of Mamies, 
Bruges, Ghent, Utrecht, Amsterdam and 
Middleburg. 

Four hundred years ago Charles V, 
Roman Emperor and King of Spain, in¬ 
herited the- territory which is now Belgium 
aiid Holland. He bound together seven¬ 
teen Duchies, Counties and Bishoprics 
under the name of the Seventeen United 
Provinces. The coat of arms was a lion 
holding a sheaf of seventeen arrows. Soon 
the sheaf fell apart and the arrows were 
turned against each other, but in these 
very stormy times of strife was born the 
music called the carillon and chimes. Be¬ 
ginning in a very simple and crude man¬ 
ner this music has developed gradually 
down through the ages. The result is-the 
finest musical art, which is exemplified m 
the Cathedral Tower of Malines, Belgium, 
where a most artistic recital is given every 


Monday evening in June, August and 
September by Mr. Josef Denyn, the Bach 
of the Carillon art.” 

The Carillon and Patriotism 

T HESE PEOPLES for scores of years 
have reveled daily in the music of 
the carillon; it has bound itself into the 
very heart and soul of the common folk. 
Through war, peace, sorrows, struggle, re 
joicing, celebration days, religious days, 
and National Fete days the people have 
listened to the bells, which send down 
from airy heights tones which lighten rou¬ 
tine, cheer sad moments and give a charm¬ 
ing accompaniment to happy occupations 
“The carillon is without doubt one of the 
greatest mediums in existence for educat¬ 
ing the people in, and cultivating their 
love for, folk-songs and in teaching them 
great melodies of their fatherland. (Royal 
Art Journal.) The carillon plays in 
Belgium and Holland not only m the 
morning but at the evening hour, the time 
of twilight, an hour which stimulates the 
meditative self, the soul self, the emotional 
and deeper self. . , . 

It is difficult indeed to estimate the in¬ 
fluence of the carillon for good upon the 
stream of civilization of these peop es as 
it has flowed quietly or turbulently on 
through the ages. 

The very name, belfry, comes from 
bergfried which was at first a movable 
tower used by besiegers 
as protection, later a 
Wak'LfBS&hJ watch tower, a beacon 

tower, and still later an 
alarm tower or bell- 
tower. The latter part 
of the word berg fried 
means peace, security, 
shelter. Bcr-gcn meant 
j to protect, defend. The 
berg was dropped and 
bell used together with a 


modified form of fried, the result being 

^In^Egypt, after many hundreds of years 
of mass-stone construction, individual 
mind was at last evinced in the obelisk, 
which indicated free or individual think¬ 
ing as opposed to collective thinking. 
These obelisks were naturally the pre¬ 
cursors of the tower, the appeal of which 
is primarily to the eye. The eye appeal 
is of a more intellectual appeal, so the 
next step is of course to add to the tower 
an ear appeal, which makes it more emo¬ 
tional and so more potent than the simple 
eye appeal. 

The Psychological Appeal of the 
Carillon 

T HAT THIS appeal certainly exists 
may be evinced by the thousands 
upon thousands of people all over the 
world who gather daily and nightly m 
larger and smaller groups, that they may 
receive “that something” which the chimes 
alone seems able to give. But the question 
arises, “Wherein lies this attractiveness 
of the ‘singing towers’ of the world?’ 

Vibrations seem to be at the bottom ot 
all our recently solved riddles. Scientists 
tell us that all nature at bottom is charac¬ 
terized by a certain rate and character of 
vibration, earth or mud having the lowest 
vibration while spiritual media have the 
highest. 

Man is made of mil¬ 
lions of cells, each cell 
being alive. It is there¬ 
fore easy to think that 
each cell is partly physi¬ 
cal or material (lower 
vibration material) and 
partly spiritual (higher 
vibration). Each part 
of this human cell craves 
growth. The physical 
craves its own kind of 


food or vibration material. Hence we give 
it meats and vegetables. The spiritual part 
of the cell craves a food, also, which 
must naturally be of a higher vibration. 
Music, no doubt, is the vibrating medium 
more nearly approximating the food 
craved by the spiritual part of the cell. 

We say, “music is agreeable.” Agree¬ 
able to what? To the spiritual part of 
a cell? When two mediums are in, or 
nearly, in tune, as two tuning-forks, the 
sound of one produces tone activity in the 
other. The one which was quiet is stirred 
into life by the one which is twanged/ The 
spiritual part of the cell of man no doubt, 
is also similarly stirred into life by the 
vibration of beautiful music. Noise being 
irregular vibration does not stimulate the 
spirit part of the cell. Jazz is mostly 
noise, except in the slower rhythmic pulses, 
and naturally stimulates the slower (physi¬ 
cal) aspects of the individual. 

Naturally that time when the good or 
spiritual part of the cell is stirred up, 
throbbed into life, is the best time to appeal 
to the individual with a message of coun¬ 
sel, admonition or advice. Perhaps the 
music goes even more deeply than words. 
We often hear quoted, “Where words 
leave off, music begins.” This may be 
more truth than poetry. Music holds 
people together in thought (produces har¬ 
mony) while words tend to separate or 
antagonize. Religious places which always 
include tranquil music seem to have been 
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the source of many inspirations or awaken¬ 
ings of creative powers. Think over the 
inventors and creative minds during that 
great awakening period in Florentine his¬ 
tory and then note the importance of the 
religious life of the time, charged as it 
was with art and with tranquil music 
of fundamental vibration. 

T he Carillon and the Finer Emotions 

V^ES, THE sincere inspired music of 

* the heart intoned in simple bell mel¬ 
odies from those old towers of Belgium 
has undoubtedly exerted a powerful in¬ 
fluence upon the lives of these sturdy 
peoples. These melodies are folk-songs, 
patriotic songs, tranquil music, the reaction 
to which is relaxation and repose. This 
music is heard at the time of twilight 
when strong moods are upon people, 
moods for reverie, romance and love. 
These powerful melodies, rich with asso¬ 
ciations not only of sincere and dignified 
words but with the past history of their 
fatherland, are played over and over until 
they become threaded into the very woof 
and warp of the national life. 

America needs more patriotism, more 
love of country, and only a deepening of 
the emotional content of the soul of the 
people will accomplish this end. For out 
of the deeper emotional self comes real 
patriotism, love of country and therefore 
respect for the laws of the country. Out 
of the richer emotions come also joy, hap¬ 
piness, broad sympathies and finer sensi¬ 
bilities. 

With this philosophy and ideal in mind 
the encouraging of the carillon and chimes 
in America might not be amiss. In fact 
it might be a means of deepening our 
basic virtues. With it would come an in¬ 
creased appreciation for better music, for 
the best music is always based upon the 
folk-song. Art in general would receive 
a new impetus, and the religious life of 
America would realize a richer back¬ 
ground. It is told of Napoleon that upon 
a certain occasion he was moving a cannon 
over a difficult pass in the Alps. Man¬ 
power had been used to the limit with no 
avail when Napoleon called upon the band 
to play a patriotic air. New life seemed 
of a sudden to possess the men, and the 
cannon was moved easily into the desired 
position. 

During the late gigantic struggle the 
fate of Democracy hung trembling in the 
balance especially in the early days of the 
war. Military experts tell us that the 
only thing that saved the Allies was the 
almost miraculous feat of the Belgians 
holding on until the Allies had time to 
better organize. 

Belgium's Bells 

/\ S IN THE case of Napoleon just 
cited the Belgians’ manpower, plus 
perhaps their years of accumulated emo¬ 
tional power resulting in no small part 
from their beloved bells, made it possible 
for them to accomplish this supreme task. 
Who shall say that it might not have 
been in this very critical moment that the 
war was won ? Henry Van Dyke’s won¬ 
derful words on this event bear so strik¬ 
ingly upon the point in question that I can¬ 
not refrain from quoting them: 

“The gabled roofs of old Malines 
Are russet red and grey and green 
And o’er them in the sunset hour 
Looms, dark and huge, St. Rombold’s 
Tower. 

High in that rugged nest concealed 
The sweetest bells that ever pealed, 

The deepest bells that ever rung, 

The lightest bells that ever sung, 

Are waiting for the Master’s hand 
To fling their music o’er the land. 

“And shall they ring tonight, Malines? 

In nineteen hundred and fourteen, 

The frightful year, the year of woe, 
When fire and blood and rapine flow 



. j . the most beauti¬ 

ful an cf uplifting and constructive poems, 
or the self-same liters may be u ed to 
write the worst doggerel. Music 
past has been a great power back ° f ■ 
ethics of militarism, but w °“ ld * ™ 
be more sane, constructive healthtul 
to inaugurate, as a background to Amer 
ica’s new enthusiasm in carillons 
chimes, an ethics of peace? 

Each hour of day and night 
Is circled, dark or bright, 

By startled silvery clamor of the Oeus, 
Telling of time in flight. 

Still pealing, swift, or slow— 

These hours that measure so 

The making and the breaking of mens 

They go, they go,—they go. 

Kathline Warren. 


Surely a peace ethics would make a 
wonderful sail for our great American 
ship, but every sail needs wind, and 
America’s new carillon music idea might 
well be utilized for a tremendous moving 
power behind these sails. 


Across the land from lost Liege, 
Storm-driven by the German rage? 

The other Carillons have ceased; 

Fallen is Hasselt, fallen Diest, 

From Ghent and Bruges no voices come, 
Antwerp is silent, Termonde dumb. 

“But in thy belfry, O Malines, 

The master of the bells unseen 
Has climbed to where the keyboard 
stands ; 

Tonight his heart is in his hands! 

Once more, before invasion’s hell 
Breaks ’round the tower he loves so well. 
Once more he strikes the well-worn keys, 
And sends out aerial harmonies 
Far-floating through the twilight dim 
In patriotic song and holy hymn. 

“0 listen burghers of Malines! 

Soldier and workman, pale Beguine, 

And mother with a trembling flock 
Of children clinging to thy frock, 

Look up and listen, listen all! 

What tunes are these that gently fall 
Around you like a benison? 

‘The Flemish Lion,’ ‘Brabanconne,’ 

‘O Brave Liege’ and all the airs 
That Belgium in her bosom bears. 

“Ring up, ye silvery octaves high, 

Whose notes like circling swallows fly; 
And ring, each old sonorous bell, 

‘Jesu,’ ‘Maria,’ ‘Michael!’ 

Weave in and out, and high and low, 
The magic music that you know, 

And let it float and flutter down 
To cheer the heart of the troubled town.' 
Ring out, ‘Salvator’ lord of all— 

‘Roland’ in Ghent may hear thee call! 

“0 brave bell-music of Malines, 

In this dark hour how much you mean! 
The dreadful night of blood and tears 
Sweeps down on Belgium, but she- heaf-s 
Deep in her heart the melody ’ ' , 
Of songs she learned when she was'free, 
She will not falter, faint nor fail, 

But fight until her rights prevail 
And all her ancient belfries ring, 

‘The Flemish Lion,’ ‘God Save the 
King I’ ” 

In the last analysis Music is in a sense 
like the letters of the alphabet. The let- 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MR. 
CAMPBELLS ARTICLE 

1. Name five Belgian cities possessing 
Singing Towers. 

2 . Why may the carillons of Belgium be 
said to regulate the lives of the people? 

3. What is your interpretation of the 
statement, "Music is agreeable ?” 

4. Why is music called the "binding" 
artt 

5. How do carillons differ from ordi¬ 
nary tower bells t 

fihe Value of the Mental Picture 

By Bertha McCorkle 

Every young teacher finds it difficult and the rest, Mary forgets that she is 
to interest some pupils in their lessons, working and enjoys the game. 

They have entered her class under com- The five-finger exercises become inter¬ 
pulsion or, though willing to learn to esting to the young pupil win u the fingers 
play the piano, are yet unwilling to work are ten little playmates jumping or see- 
to attain this end. sawing or playing leap-frog. The thumb 

But even these students are interested in always under and on his back! 
games, and no game is too hard for them. In the early teaching of expression, the 
To them a puzzle is not work: it is play, mental picture is invaluable. To say “play 
And interest does not lag until the puzzle loudly” or “play softly” may cause a 
is solved. So the young teacher can make change in intensity, but expression is 
of her lessons a game, and with mental something more and must first be felt, 
pictures intrigue the child’s interest and The title of a composition will nearly 
make a pleasure of practice. always give a clue, but, when no vivid pic- 

The very first lesson can be made a ture is suggested by the title, the child’s 
charming game. The notes are new imagination must lie put into play to create 
friends (each with a name) playing on a his own background, 
fence or step. After the pupil has “been In a title like “In the Woodland,” for 
introduced” to middle C and then finds him instance, there is unlimited opportunity, 
on a sheet of music—in a crowd—he To the very young pupil you might say, 
knows that note for all time. Then, when “Now, Mary, we will take a little walk 
he has learned to know all the notes and into the woods with the man who com- 
their places on the piano, he will be inter- posed this piece and see ii we can see 
ested in making them talk loudly or softly, what he does. This little melody is you, 
walk and run, keep step or walk alone. Mary, singing as you go." Mary 

“Now, Mary,” you will say, “when you learns to play legato. “This running ac- 

go for a walk with a little girl your size, companiment is the brookli t. and, oh, 

you keep step right with her, and when Mary, play softly! Then i rabbit! 
you go with big brother you take two Play these chords loud, Mary. That’s a 

steps to his one. But when you go with d°g barking. But hurry 1 The rabbit 

father you have to take three steps to his must get away 1” 

one! Now, if baby brother is along, he The minor strain will be played with 

must take four steps for every one of like expression if it pictures a baby bird 

father s, but mother and father step right that cannot fly, while the closing strain 

together every time.” and chords will express joy if made to 

show the baby bird at last flying into the 
low branch of a tree. 

This kind of training does more than 
lighten the teacher's task. It develops 
the child’s imagination and gives the 
teacher a glimpse into the mind and heart 
of the pupil. It makes of the child a 
closer observer and lover of nature while 
teaching her to think constructively. 
Soon the pupil is ready to grasp the mu¬ 
sical idea of the composer from the music 
itself, the melody, the phrases and periods, 
the rhythm, the expression, because the 
drudgery of practice has been eliminated 
and the understanding of musical expres¬ 
sion has begun its work of enlightening 
While trying to “keep step” with father child™^ ^ eXaIti " g * he heart ° f 

Basket Pall 

,, , B > Rena Idella Carver 

fc play this game tha^letds'To^confidence maV" 6 ,! ^ begi " again ' The 0116 ^ 
at the piano. e m ® kes the most baskets is on the honor 

When the children have formed a semi- m 
.circle around the piano one of them ' nen the group is adept in jumping one 

chosen to start the game. She seats w* ° C < tave > tW0 octave jumps are learned and 
self and with closed eyes tries to find , ater , tbree octave skips. Next crossing 

die C and the octave above it (12 line ft ha " ds 1S USed as a game - Then 3 tr ' ad 0f 
with the right hand, then an octive “ mmon chord » substituted for the single 

with the left hand. If she fails to “mate 1°"®' The game is P^d in the same 
a basket” the next one tries. After eaefi r Thls gatne of basket ball is 

ter each always enjoyed by everyone. 
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Wild Melodies from the Arctic 


H owever primitive a man 

may be, he has music of one form 
or another; and though it may be 
produced in a crude way, it is within him, 
and it usually creeps forth. It is but a few 
years ago that the Indians of interior 
Alaska were in the Dark Ages. I am only 
a young man; yet my father remembered 
the time when he had to rub two sticks 
together to build a fire. What a terrific 
contrast. Stone Age yesterday. Civiliza¬ 
tion today! 

Though it does get warm there some¬ 
times ; yet often the northern native faced 
by death, starvation, and the biting, rigor¬ 
ous cold, still found time to express his 
feelings through simple melodies which 
were whistled, hummed or sung. The 
airs fell into five different groups: those 
that were sung at the feasts; those that 
were chanted to the spirits; those that 
were used at the dances; those that formed 
the laments; and, finally, those that made 
up the love songs. 

Gathering Native Tunes 

I T HAS BEEN my privilege to travel 
a great deal throughout the interior of 
Alaska with Episcopal missionaries—by 
boats in the summer and with dog teams in 
the winter. In these wanderings, tunes 
which were handed down from pre¬ 
historic times often came to my ears. Miss 
Bertha Baur, President of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, has been interested 
in these wild airs of the cold Arctic, and 
it is at her suggestion that a few facts 
have been set down along with each melody. 

“ Don’t Leave Me” 

O N DOWN the Yukon, about three 
hundred miles below Fort Yukon, 
there is another settlement. This village 
is named after the Tanana River that 
comes in from the South. As this is a good 
spot for hunting and fishing, it has been 
occupied from all times. At this point, 
looking over the wide Yukon and the 
Tanana, the great bulk of Denali, or Mt. 
McKinley, may often be seen- Though it 
is one hundred and fifty miles away, its 
cold icy peaks soar high and clear above 
the rest of the land. Once upon a time 
in the good old days, a true-hearted beauti¬ 
ful maiden stood on the bank of the river 
here and cried, “Don’t leave me,” as her 
loved one paddled away in his birch-bark 
canoe for the “battle grounds.” He re¬ 
turned victorious, and then she no longer 
had to sing: 
j Don’t Leave Me 


“Down the YuJ(on 

O N A BEAUTIFUL June day I was 
once going down the Yukon River, in 
the region known as the Yukon Flats, near 
the little village of Fort Yukon, which is 
just inside the Arctic Circle. The passenger 
boat was a stern-wheeler similar to those 
used on the Mississippi. On this boat was 
another native who leaned over the rail¬ 
ings, not knowing that there was another 
person around, and sang out into the clear 
summer sky a song that since then often 
rings in my ears. 

What a setting ! The boat wus plying 


‘By John Fredson 



JOHN FREDSON WITH MISS BERTHS BAUR, DIRECTOR OF THE CINCINNATI CON- 
J SERVATORY OF MUSIC 


time immemorial these two distinct types of 
inhabitants fought; but today, due to 
church work and the government, all are 
friendly. On the banks of the peaceful 
Koynkuk River these inhabitants live and 
have lived for centuries. 

Allakaket is about one hundred miles 
inside the Arctic Circle, and it gets 
slightly cold sometimes. The thermometer 
was once noticed at seventy degrees below 
zero; then again in June or July the same 
thermometer registered around one hun¬ 
dred degrees in the shade. 

One winter, in December and January, 
the late Venerable Hudson Stuck and I 
visited Allakaket; and the wonderful dis¬ 
plays of the Aurora Borealis were beyond 
description. To this mysterious phe¬ 
nomenon the noble forefathers formed a 
tune. How thrilling it is to see the grand 
displav of lights! They are made up of all 
the colors of the rainbow, crossing the 
whole clear cold northern sky (east and 
west), like a tremendous silk veil, thin 
and transparent. They move quickly; they 
dash this way and that, they flicker, they 
dance, and huge tongues of fire shoot forth 
and appear to lick the dark star-inlaid sky. 
But, with all the movements and colora¬ 
tion, not a sound is produced. All is dead 
silent! Can the simple-hearted natives 
be blamed for, at least, making a song of 
praise to this mystery of Natures own 
handiwork ? 


£ Aurora Borealis 



the gray waters of the mighty river, 
smoothly, yet swiftly. Through the thick, 
massive, snow-white clouds which hung 
close to the earth, the Arctic sky appeared 
as blue as the deep sea. All was life! 
Under the hot sun that shines forth for 
twenty-four hours of the day at this time 
of the year, flowers of all description and 
beauty and the leaves on the trees were 
bursting into life quickly, yet silently. The 
ducks quacked here and there, and the 
geese honked at us (the intruders) in the 
“great open.” Birds that had just returned 
from the South-land to spend their vaca¬ 
tion around the Pole sang sweet songs 
which were impossible to be put into 
words, yet were heavenly. My friend was 
in a real love-land with his loved one when 
he sang, forming his own words, this 
melody that has come down from the ages: 


Down the Yukon 





“After the Hunt” 

P ERHAPS it is safe to say that hunting 
was the chief method of getting a 
living. Without any implements of metal 
whatever, but with only the bow and the 
arrows, the snare, and a rough spear, back 
as far as any mind can go, the northern 
Indian managed to struggle against the 


terrific cold and the many hardships with 
which the man of the Stone Age had to 
contend. To get a deer, he had to run 
after it; to get a bear, he had to tight it 
with his hands. Often in the dead of 
winter he was forced to plow through deep 
snow, with his snow-shoes, to get his 
moose. Men who could endure such hard¬ 
ships must have been one hundred per 
cent, perfect physically. What a test for 
the “survival of the fittest!” 


g After the Hunt 






It is not a surprise, then, that the native 
feasted and danced when he had “good 
luck.” After a successful hunt there was 
always a feast and a general get-together. 
All took part in the singing, while the 
leader beat a crude drum made out of 
skin. Certain ones, especially those who 
were light on their feet, danced in the 
center, with perfect time and rhythm, very 
much like the other Red Brothers farther 
south. The singers stood around in a circle. 
This was kept up until all were exhausted. 

“Aurora Borealis” 

A CROSS LAND, about one hundred 
and twenty-five miles north of Ta¬ 
nana and, perhaps, eight hundred miles by 
water, there is again a native town. This 
village is made up of two different tribes. 
the Kobuks (a branch of the Eskimos) 
and the regular Alaskan Indians. From 


“My Girl is Li\e a Fish ” 

T HE AVERAGE READER would 
smile at this heading; but after 
understanding the original makeup of the 
song, another view may be taken. The 
northern native never knew anything about 
agriculture. So his life depended on what 
he hunted in the woods and what hsn 
he got out of the water. As all stories and 
legends came down by word of mouth, so 
this tune came down to the present day 
in the usual fashion. 

A certain youth loved a girl dearly; to 
his mind it was almost impossible to com¬ 
pare her beauty with anything. Now it 
happened that there was a peculiar kind of 
fish with many colors; it was really beau¬ 
tiful, and fish was one of the sources of 
livelihood. It was a compliment to com¬ 
pare her with the fish; and she took it so. 

In these olden times there were regular 
fishing seasons; and at this time all were 
busy storing away for the winter; but if 
the fishing failed, hardships and often 
starvation were the results. Melodies such 
as this are a few of the remaining links 
of the chain that goes directly back into 
ages that are traditional. 


5 My Girl is Like a Fish 



Such are the melodies as I have heard 
them in my wanderings about the great 
“Land of the Midnight Sun.” Crude as they 
are, these simple tunes are the threads that 
still reach back and link us with the times 
when only the Red Man roamed the land. 
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A Unique Orchestra of the 
Air—Chinese ‘Pigeon 
Whistles 

By Herbert Beardsley 

Among the quite ingenious and odd musi¬ 
cal instruments recently brought to this 
country by an explorer from China are a 
collection of unique Pigeon Whistles. 

We are wont to speak of the Chinese as 
a sober, practical and prosaic race, worldly- 
minded, bestowing all their efforts on use¬ 
ful temporal things; yet the people are by 
no means lacking in purely emotional mat¬ 
ters of great attractiveness; and their traits 
of a deep poetical quality stand out promi¬ 
nently in the invention and use of the 
Pigeon Whistles. 



A PIGEON WHISTLE 


The musical loving Chinamen find a de¬ 
lightful pastime and obtain pleasing melo¬ 
dies from a flock of pigeons whose tails 
are adorned with these fantastic and tune¬ 
ful contrivances. The whistles are very 
light, weighing but a few grams, and are 
attached to the tails of young pigeons, by 
means of fine copper wire, so that when 
the birds fly, the wind blowing through the 
whistles sets them vibrating and produces 
an open-air concert. The instruments, one 
carried by each bird of a flock of pigeons, 
are all tuned differently. 

There are two types, those consisting of 
bamboo tubes placed side by side, and a 
kind based on the principle of tubes attach¬ 
ed to gourd body or wind-chest. They are 
lacquered in black and other colors, to 
protect the material from the destructive 
influences of the atmosphere. 

The tube whistles have either two, three, 
or five tubes. The gourd whistles are fur¬ 
nished with a mouthpiece and small aper¬ 
tures to the number of two, three, six, ten, 
and even thirteen. A few have the 
shape of a pig’s head. 



CHINESE PIGEON WHISTLES 

The whistles are manufactured with 
great cleverness and ingenuity. The mate¬ 
rials used in their construction are: small 
gourds that serve for the bodies, and sev¬ 
eral kinds of bamboo for the large and 
small tubes. The various pieces are fas¬ 
tened together by means of fish glue. Their 
making requires much time and skill. One 


man is said to be able to turn out but 
three instruments a day. 

The Chinese themselves offer no satis¬ 
factory explanation as to the origin of this 
quaint custom; for it is not the pigeon that 
profits from this practice, but merely the 
human ear which feasts on the wind-blown 
tunes and derives esthetic pleasure from 
the music. 


What is Meant by ‘“Musical”! 

By Cyril Scott 

When we apply the adjective “musical” 
to either man, woman or child, although 
we are persuaded that we know exactly 
what it means, we merely think we do; in 
point of fact we are but loosely using a 
catch-word which may denote well-nigh 
anything. Indeed, so relative is the term 
that on one person’s lips it may mean one 
thing, and on another’s it may mean an¬ 
other; if applied to a child it connotes 
something different from when applied 'to 
an adult; and when applied to a profes¬ 
sional it means something different from 
when applied to a layman. 

A small child who discordantly strums 
on the piano is often regarded as a musi¬ 
cal child, but a man who discordantly 
strums on the piano is regarded as an m- 
musical man. Yet to the person who is 
not in the least interested in music, that 
very man by reason of wishing to strum 
on the piano at all is regarded as musical 
—even to be fond of producing pseudo¬ 
musical sounds is, in the eyes of countless 
people, to merit the honor of being thus 
termed. —The Sackbut. 


Where the ‘Blame ‘Pasted 

The great conductor, Sousa, was put¬ 
ting his band through a rehearsal. There 
was a recruit to the organization. The 
new member’s instrument was a tuba. This 
person seemed incapable of getting through 
a somewhat difficult passage without mak¬ 
ing a hideous hash of his part of it. 

Sousa halted the others and glanced re¬ 
provingly at the offender. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he de¬ 
manded. 

“It ain't me,” explained the perspiring 
musician; “it’s this dam horn.” He shook 
the misbehaving instrument. “I blow in it 
so nice and sweet und it comes out so 
r-r-rotten!” 


To Eliminate Pauses 

By Norah Smaridge 

There is a decided tendency for the 
pupil to make a considerable pause at the 
end of this or that measure. Usually it 
is found that such a measure has pre¬ 
sented especial difficulties and has, there¬ 
fore, been practiced over and over by it¬ 
self. With the habit of pausing at the 
end of it thus firmly fixed, the pupil con¬ 
tinues to do so even after the difficulties 
have been mastered. 

This tendency may be avoided, in the 
case of practicing an intricate measure 
apart from the rest of the piece, by start¬ 
ing with any note except the first one and 
ending with any note except the last. 
Then, once the difficulty is overcome,, the 
pupil plays straight on without the tend¬ 
ency to pause at the bar-line—a tempta¬ 
tion which would ordinarily suggest itself 
to him had be been in the habit of stop¬ 
ping there. 


"Alas for those who sing, but die with 
all their music in them.” 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 



T HK ADVENT of the Boston Sym- The recording of this work completes 
n A nrrhestra’s return to discs the symphonic quartet ol Brahms upon 
bought wth it an assurance of discs, since all four symphonies can now 
• i nu ;! the recording of one of be gotten in electrically recorded versions. 

*> pr«- smng. .0 .... although (he “ThM" U tb, 
America grea , ases which most immediately appealing, it has never- 

Se n ed a " Shivbe aS byRician theless been neglected and is the last ,o 
will unquestio y ; t i e nce born find itself recorded. Hadow writes that 

of^appreciative interest. This Pilgrim “it is perhaps the finest, certainly the clear- 
band boasts a choir of silken strings est, of all Brahms instrumental compos.- 
which are now a matter of recorded his- t.ons for orchestra lore,Me and vigorous 
torv since they are veraciously projected in movement, delightful m melody, and, of 
from the disc. co « rs f- fa , u,t Jf s in construction-’’ Brahms 

Sergei Kussevitzky, an eminent con- introduced this symphony u, the Viennese 
ductor of the most superb artistic attri- public during the winte, of 1883, where- 
butes has chosen a modern work for his upon it was immediately claimed and 
first recording. This is a suite from played in every leading musical centre in 
Stravinsky’s ballet, Petroushka. The pur- Germany—a decidedly different reception 
pose of recording an arrangement from from those of the other three. This work 
this ballet was to present a suite which will be found upon Victor discs Nos. 6886 
could be enjoyed as abstract music apart to 6890. 
from the program of the ballet. It begins 

with the energetic Russian Dance and ends String Quartet of Debussy 

with the Grand Carnival festivities. It TTTTT r» XHI7 nf ruhnssv’s 

inal score without the characteristic in- Se , No . jooln Their album series of master 
" U T^e who'Stely know the ballet d *?' This Quartet belongs to the second 
will probably miss the excisions of the P enod ° f that master - creative gemu, 
hand-organ music, the episode of the little having been composed in Ins thirtieth year. 
Ballerina and that of the Moor, besides ' s a work °f 8 rt 'at M-iicities an n 
the death of Petroushka and the appari- in which the t0 " al r f 
tion of his ghost. Others will welcome strument are veritably exhausted Ih.s 
the suite for its rhythmic life, its modern cartel is quite apart > mi the chamber 
musical optimism and the fact that it st Y le of ‘he Beethoven Quartets wherein 
is played by the famous Bostonians and the sonata form reached the peak of per- 
their able leader. The suite occupies five Action and equal delineation by the various 
sides of three Victor discs, numbers 6882- instruments was carefulh -might after. ^ 
83-84. On the sixth side will be found Debussy creates color and builds his 
an excerpt from the latest ballet by Stra- sonorities until the music seems as though 
vinsky which is written entirely for strings 11 were being played by a chamber or- 
in the Mozartian manner. This charming chestra rather than by the usual four in- 
music is simplicity itself; its melodic struments of a quartet. Again and again 
purity is immediately appealing. one hears the second violin or the viola 

sounding like i clarinet or oboe, and often 
Brahms' "Third Symphony ” tbe ’ ce,1 ° tone is reminiscent of a horn. 

T y r y The illusion of a miniature orchestra is 

HE RECORDING of Brahms’ “Third absolutely complete. The Lener Quartet 
ymphony by Stokowski and his of Budapest have interpreted this work 
famous Quaker band was a most welcome with an instrumental virtuosity which is 
addition to the growing library of musical most effective, and the recording is uti- 
class.es. Stokowskis interpretation of this usually full and resonant. Perhaps the 
wor is an i eal one based upon its rhyth- best playing is in the reproduction of the 
TTi u read ing o f it in the concert slow movement, wherein the composers 

hall, it has been said, was wrought with mystic touch of beauty is recreated with 

treasurable marvels. The slow movement rare appreciative regard, 
was particularly incomparable in its tender, 
wide-eyed loveliness, a gem of purest seren¬ 
ity. And how ineffably yearning, how full Piano Concertos 

of sHnting sunlight, was the Allegretto!" 'T'HREE PIANO concertos recently e.t- 
is and more too is true, for Stokowski A gaged our attention for their artistic 

evidently nurtures a deep fondness for interpretations and their excellent record- 

this symphony. mgs. These were Chopin’s “Concerto m 

i he recording itself is an excellent one, E Minor,” Opus 11, Liszt's “Concerto » 
one which can be enjoyed for its pure, E Flat,” Opus 22. and Schumann's “Con- 
sensuous beauty as well as for the poetical certo in A Minor,” Opus 54. 
interpretation of the conductor. At the Chopin’s “Concerto in E Minor” was 
same tune it does not do Mr. Stokowski written in 1831, when the composer was 
ul justice, for his range of emotional only twenty-one ; yet already his exquisite 
concept is considerably eclipsed in the melodic genius was fully in evidence, 
recor ing. t no time does the orchestra Chopin never acquired fame for orchestra 
Renuine pianissimo, but compromises writing; his creative gift expressed itselt 
* , n d x h f mezzo-forte and a mezzo- only through the keyboard of the piano- 
signed to th ' T“T’ be as " S ° 11 is not uprising to find the orches- 

wouW , r rdmg dlrect0r ’ but « tration an uneventful part of this con- 

S l 0 th e present writer that the certo. But, since a concerto is primarily 
know L S ° f - a , Stokowski should designed to display the skill and artistry 
whaT in th. Pr ° miS l n the de ' iver y of of the solo performer and since the piano 
feet concept. * ha ' haS been a P eN part of this one is full of emotional ex- 
(Continued on page 311) 
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<&he Cardinal ‘Principles of Weight Playing 

Py Clarence G. Hamilton 


W HAT IS meant by “weight play¬ 
ing?” In answer, perhaps I can 
do no better than quote the defini¬ 
tion given by Leroy B. Campbell in h.s 
book Relaxation in Piano Playing. 
“Weight in piano playing is the use under 
control of the power furnished by a fall 
ing body (the playing arm) instead of or 
in connection with the power secured 
by forcible muscular action. (1 have 
added the words in italics.) 

This definition recognizes two means of 
producing power by the player: 0) by 
active effort of the muscles, and (2) by 
passive fall of the arm or its component 

^Such a passive movement evidently as¬ 
sumes that the law of gravitation is al¬ 
lowed to take its course, that the falling 
member has been suspended by some force 
which force is suddenly withdrawn. Here 
we come to the condition necessary for 
the employment of weight playing, which 
is the release from some sort of musculo) 
tension. 

Principle I 

W E ARE now prepared to state, as the 
first of our Cardinal Principles, 
the following: Weight playing is pro¬ 
duced bv the sudden relaxation of a part 
or the whole of the arm and hand. 

Examining the various members which 
may be thus treated, we find that they 
are four in number: The fingers (collec¬ 
tively), hand, forearm and full arm. 
These are, indeed, like four distinct in- 
struments, all of which are under the 
control of a single player who may use 
them individually or in combination 

To appreciate the possibilities of relax¬ 
ing each of these members, sit before a 
table so that the finger tips rest on its top 
and the upper side of arm and hand are in 
a level, straight line. Now raise each of 
the fingers in turn as high as possible and 
suddenly relax it so that it falls loosely. 
There will be a slight thud as it hits the 
table top, but the force of the falling 
finger is evidently negligible as to its p ay- 

‘"Next'puil the hand back from the wrist 
as far as possible and let it fall. The 
thud is now much more evident, involving 
enough power to drive down a P Tflrudv 
Now, holding forearm and hand firmly 
together, raise them to a vertical position 
and then relax. The lingers now lut the 
table with a resounding thump, winch lf 
applied to the piano, produces a loud tone. 



Now sit back, from the table, resting 
your hands loosely in your lap. * 
upper arm, forearm and hand held firmly 
together, pull up the whole combination, 
by shrugging up the shoulders as high as 
you are able (probably four or five 
inches). Hold the arm thus suspended 


for a moment, and then release it. The 
resulting forcible descent into the lap will 
show the importance of this kind o 
weight touch. 


Principle II 

A S OUR second Cardinal Principle; 
let us consider the following: 

The effectiveness of weight playing will 
depend (1) on the amount of weight that 
is released. , , 

In the above experiments we have found 
that the power generated by relaxing the 
various members varies from the negligible 
thud of the fingers alone to the powerful 
descent of the entire arm. Here let 
observe that the same member may gener¬ 
ate different degrees of power according as 
it is liberated wholly or only partially. 

This fact was indicated in the definition 
by the words “use under control of the 
cower” Relaxation, therefore, may he 
complete or partial. In the former case 
the maximum of power from weight a one 
is generated, while, in the latter, part , of 
this force is held back. 

Accordingly the player must cultivate 
what Mr. Campbell calls Relaxation Con¬ 
sciousness or the accurate mental gaugeof 
just how far relaxation is to be carried 
Imperfect relaxation consciousness results 
in that lack of control of weight which is 
so necessary to intelligent playing. 

Most pianists, for instance, realize the 
importance of a relaxed wrist and imagine 
that they have succeeded m obtaining one 
when relaxation is far from complete. I 
find my hands getting tired during the 
performance of Alabieff-Liszts . 
hale ” writes a correspondent, although I 
keen my wrists perfectly relaxed. Ex¬ 
cuse me, Madam, but you deceive your¬ 
self in the matter. For your wrists are 
relaxed only ninety per cent., while the 
other ten per cent, of stiffness remains to 
brew all the trouble. . . . w . 

Ask a player to relax the wrist of his 
right hand and then to hold the hand 
while changing loosely from the wrist a 
few inches above the piano keys. Then 
let him gradually lower the hand until the 
fingers sink into the keys. Ten to one 
just as the fingers are about to touch the 
keys the hand will rise a little, showing 
imperfect wrist relaxation. 

I cannot urge too strongly the impor¬ 
tance of acquiring the ability to relax com¬ 
pletely any of the muscles called upon in 
playing. If every player, indeed, shou d 
snend two or three minutes of his daily 
practice time in merely allowing h.s hands 
to dangle limply from the wrists his com¬ 
mand of the keyboard would be immensely 
increased. • 

Having secured such complete relaxa¬ 
tion one may readily learn to hold in re¬ 
serve any desired degree of firmness. 
Thus, in allowing the hand to dr0 P 0I } 
to the table top, one may lessen the thud 
of the fingers at will by making the relaxa¬ 
tion only partial. 

Principle III 

r-pHE EFFECTIVENESS of weight 
1 playing ivill depend (2) on the direc¬ 
tion in which the weight is released. 

This principle is well illustrated when 
one drives in a nail. A hit directly on its 
head is evidently worth several sidewise 
blows. So, if the arm weight descends 
straight down into the key, the maximum 
of force results. 

Suspend your hand an inch or two over 
the keys, so that it hangs down from the 
wrist as nearly perpendicular as possible. 



Now suddenly release the arm weight al 

lowing the middle finger to descend mto 
its key. So considerable is the force 
of the blow that one has to hold back a 
portion of the weight, lest he break either 
ffie string or his own finger! Repeat the 
experiment several times, slanting the hand 
towards you more and more, 
same amount of relaxation the force of 
the blow gradually lessens, until, when.the 
hand starts from the level or below it, 
the tone is decidedly softer than at first. 

From this demonstration we may con¬ 
clude that, in using the weight touch a 
more powerful tone is obtainable when the 
wrist is held high than when it is held 
low. No doubt, much of the brilliancy of 
Liszt’s playing was due to the proverbial 
high position of his wrist. 

In tone production, moreover, we must 
take into account not only the forward-and- 
back movements of the hand and arm but 
also their sidewise motions. 

Holding the wrist high, as in the fore¬ 
going illustration, press down a key with 
the third finger, keeping the weight cen¬ 
tered upon it just as though you were 
standing on one foot. The result is that 
the center of gravity of the hand and arm 
is focused directly upon the key. 

Now sound the next key with the fourth 
finger, transferring the center of gravity 
to it by moving the hand slightly sidewise 
to the right. Next sound a key with the 
second finger simultaneously throwing the 
hand over it to the left. When the arm 
weight is transferred from one key to an¬ 
other in this manner the maximum of 
weight rests upon each in turn. Any undue 
sidewise motion of the hand then upsets the 
center of gravity and weakens the pressure 
— just as, when you are standing on one 
foot, a sidewise bend in either direction 
makes you topple over. 

This focusing of the weight upon indi¬ 
vidual keys is the real end and aim of the 
so-called “forearm rotation” which makes 
it possible, by twisting the forearm to the 



Rotation, to rigtvt 


right or left, to concentrate the weight 
upon whatever key is to be sounded. 

/j% 4 

Rotation to left 


From what has been said above the for* 
derived from rotation is increased ny a 
high wrist. 


Principle IV 

T TERE WE are brought into contact 
H E S another CM WwMT 
nested by the addition made to Mr Camp 
bells definition, namely: Weight in Pay¬ 
ing may supplement or cooperate with 
active muscular effort. . 

For instance: In the rotation movements 
described ^Jhe^mere 
Sufficient To produce a considerable amount 

of force. If to this force however the par- 

tial or entire weight of the arm be added, 
there will be a corresponding augmentation 
Jf the force, and the loudness of the one 
w iU increase in proportion. Other suen 
instances will be noted later on. 

Principle V 

rTT E HAVE seen that weight has very 
W little part in the pure finger touch 
With the hand touch, however, it is ot 
greater consequence, so that wc may > • 

In the hand touch, the weight of the hand 
and arm are important factors. 

By Z hand touch we mean, that the keys 
are sounded by throwing the hand in *° 
them, individual tones being P rodu “ d by 
the impact of the proper finger In this 
touch the hand is kept perfectly free at 
the wrist so that the throw is accomplished 
by a quick upward jerk of the f ° rear ™’ 
just as one shakes water off of the ends 

0f T°o e the fi force S 'of this throw is evidently 
added the weight of the hand itself. wh.ch 
is by no means negligible. In this case, 
however, the weight of the forearm acts 
merely as a regulator. For when the 
downward motion of the hand is abruptly 
stopped by contact with the keys, the wrist 
has P a decided tendency to spring up into 
the air, just as one end of a see , sa ^ ‘ ei J 
to jump up when the other end hits the 
ground. Here the weight of the forearm 
comes in to moderate or even practically 
eliminate this upward spring. Otherwise 
a running passage played by the hand 
touch is accompanied by a contmual jerky 
movement of the wrist. , . 

Sometimes, however, as in the playing of 
individual chords, this upward jerk may 
produce special emphasis, ,f the weight of 
the arm is thrown simultaneously over 
and upon the keys. As an instance of such 
an effect, we may cite the first chord of 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 13. 



Principle VI 

r r HE ARM-WEIGHT touch, with loose 
l iprist is well adapted to the produc¬ 
tion of sustained tone, in alternation with 
the hand touch. In the arm-weight touch, 
the wrist starts from a position either level 
with or a little above the arm and hand. 
By a sudden relaxation of the forearm cr 
entire arm the wrist falls, so that the arm 
hangs on a finger or fingers as the tone 
is produced. 


Fig.5 Up and. down arm. 
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No great degree of force is thus normally curved only slightly, so that they press 


THE ETUDE 


generated; but the resulting 
rich and well adapted to the sustained and 
legato style since there is a decided tend¬ 
ency for the finger to continue clinging to 
the key. Often this touch is employed to 
start a phrase which is continued by the 
hand touch, with a gradually rising wrist, 
as in these instances: 

Ex. 6 


rather than drive down the keys. 
Principle IX 

'THE APPLICATION of weight 
should cease or be minimised as soon 
as the desired tone is produced. In the 
case of a staccato tone this direction 
would be hardly necessary, since an im¬ 
mediate removal of the weight is assumed. 
But, when a tone is to be sustained, any 
undue pressure exerted on the key is not 
only wasted but has a tendency as well to 
render the touch stiff and clumsy. 

In the ordinary playing position the 
Prinrihle VII shoulder and wrist muscles are kept re- 

. " laxed. The fingers, under control though 

T N THE full-arm touch the player » not stifft are in contact with the upper 
given the maximum control over the surface of the keys, and the forearm is 
finer gradations of tone, by the proper constantly held horizontal by the muscle 
regulation of the arm weight. Tins touch of the upper arm . when a note is , d 
employs the entire arm with its members staccato thjs position is imme diately re- 
-upper arm, forearm, hand and fingers- sumed . But if the tone is to be sustained 
linked firmly, but not stiffly, together, the just enough pressure should be retained 
whole ra’sed solely by the shoulder muscle. on the key to k it firml down . In 
With arm and hand in playing position, the fulI . arm touch for example the in . 
shrug up the shoulder as high as possible, stant the tone is heard the wrist shou , d 
thus raising the fingers two or three mches relax complete i y and the k should ^ 

i b0 7!u « yS - f T r d enly re ax ’ 80 hel d down without any undue pressure on 
that the fingers attack the keys with con- t jj e key.^d 

siderable force, producing a heavy tone To realize this condition> the k 

Let us observe, however, that the dowIlj momentarily stiffening the wrist in 
shoulder muscle may be made to relax as doing and imnled i ately aft er wa rd raise 
f or as much as possible so that the and lower the wrist freel as far as it 
streng h of tone may be infinite y modi- wiI1 g0 in either directi ' n> meanw hile 
fied at the will of the executant. Such k ; the key down securdy . Thus the 
modifications are made under the control weight retained on the key reduced to 
of the powerful shoulder muscle, which the minimum amount required for sustain _ 
by accurately gauging the speed with ; n the tone 

which the key descends, may make the Weight p]ayi is „ ot b means a 

finest distinctions between the tona shad- modern invention ior consciously or un . 
mars. Hence this touch ,, especially val- consciously it was undoubted l y Lployed 
by even the earliest pianists. Certainly 
l ’ Liszt, Schumann, Chopin and their hosts 
of followers made continual and effective 
P • -hi x/rrr use ® ut '*■ * s on] y ' n recent times 

principle VU1 tbat ; ts app li ca tion under varying circum- 

Yl/EIGHT playing of any kind implies stances has been studied systematically. In 
rr previous support of the playing the nine Cardinal Principles enunciated 
member or members. Our enthusiasm for herein an endeavor has been made to show 
the important factor of relaxation should how weight playing may be practically ap- 
not blind us to the fact that piano playing PM to the different kinds of touch, and, 
nevertheless demands almost continually more particularly, how its judicious 


ings. Hence this touch 
uable for the expression of melodies where 
such distinctions are of paramount 
portance. 


Scientific Legato Playing 

By Arthur Bender 

I had an ordinary spring scales before needle went back to aero instead of eight 
me the kind that has a round dial with a ounces, I knew I had broken my legato, 
“hf ^hat registers up to twenty- I tried with greater speed and soon was 
fom pounds and is much used in kitch- able to make the needle go to four pounds 
e °r Through curiosity, I struck its little at each stroke and come back no . further 

flat platform with a strong down-arm than eight ounces between strokes. In this 

touch just as I would if playing a I realized I had the perfect technic of 
heavy chord at the piano. The needle legato m scale and arpeggio playing, 
flew around the dial and registered at If the hand was not perfectly relaxed 

twenty-two pounds which would have been at the wrist, with one half of its dead 

fff. I tried an up-arm staccato at ff and weight carried by the arm and the other 
registered nineteen pounds. A down-hand half by the finger-tip that had played and 
stroke at ff brought fifteen pounds; and was resting upon the platform, then the 
an up-hand elastic staccato fifteen pounds, needle would spring back to zero thus 
My interest was more keenly aroused, showing a break in the legato. There 
however, when I sat down with my hand would also be a tightening that would 
and fingers in correct playing position, soon cripple both speed and clearness of 
just as though I were going to play the execution. When the hand was perfectly 
piano. My arm, at the wrist, supported relaxed, its outer weight of eight ounces 
about one-half of my relaxed hand. Of was carried from the finger-tip that had 
course the other half of the hand was sup- just struck to the next finger to strike, 
ported by the platform of the scales and thus was continuously transferred to 
through the curved fingers. I strove for the platform of the scales, 
as absolute a relaxation in the hand as Trying the experiment at the piano, I 
possible while keeping it in position. I transferred the outer weight of the relaxed 
found that the part of the hand weight hand from the finger that had played and 
carried by the scales was exactly eight was resting upon the depressed key to the 
ounces, a half pound. The hand felt easy next finger to strike and rest. The result 
and comfortable and I found if I trans- was not only satisfactory; it was ideal! 
ferred the weight to only one finger, the It gave almost tireless agility in scale and 
same pleasant feeling of relaxation was arpeggio passages in legato, 
experienced. Returning to the scales in the kitchen, 

If I pressed, thus making the needle I found in playing the five-finger exercise 
register, more than eight ounces, I could rapidly that I must not raise my fingers 
feel a tightening; if I took all the weight high in preparation, else the needle would 
off the scales by sustaining all of the hand go back to zero between touches, thus 
weight from the arm through the wrist, showng a break in the legato, or non- 
there was a tightening. This tightening is legato playing. In faster legato, then, we 
the worst enemy of legato and speed in have a scientific demonstration why the 
le ^°i , . . . . . fingers must be held very close to the 

With my hand again in position, relaxed, keys in attacking 

Scale re A Stering , ff ht ounces ’ 1 also found a finger elastic staccato 
. d f! y sec ° nd fin ?® r { * lr }y hl e h and touch registered about nine pounds at f. 

S / eg u ere , d f ° Ur P ° Unds ' The mild fi nger staccato brought five 
finger exercise m an/ ? ayinff - th ® fiv ® P°unds. The light finger staccato three 
i fn/rt rJX! Pd t ’ } found pounds - A heavy stroke from the raised 
our nJnds H W l ^ Ch about fin * er foIlowed with arm pressure from 

four pounds. If, between strokes, the the triceps brought eight pounds. 


may save the player from much tiring and, 
often, conflicting muscular effort. 


active use of the muscles. Merely to 
tain the fingers on the keys, for instance, 
one must keep the forearm' continually 
lifted by means of the large biceps muscle 
of the upper arm. We have seen, too, 
that, in the full-arm touch, the shoulder 
must be raised and the wrist must be firm 
before relaxation occurs. 

Also, the finger tendons are kept almost 
continually in action, the amount of finger 
curvature being strictly regulated. For a 

crisp, decisive touch, for instance, this . T _ jrj I 

curvature should be well pronounced, Liszt’s brilliant playing? 
while, for a cantabile melody expressed 5. How does arm weight figure 
n touch, the fingers may be hand touch? 


by the full-a: 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MR. 
HAMILTON’S ARTICLE 

1. How may the importance of shoulder 
play be illustrated? 

2. Define “relaxation consciousness.” 

3. How may active muscular effort be 
made to cooperate with weight playing? 

4. What, probably, was the secret of 

i the 


Leading ^Pupils to Practice 

By George Brownson 


Making each lesson different from the 
others is one way of keeping the pupil in¬ 
terested in his work. Sometimes the order 
of the . studies is changed and sometimes 
there is given what is called “special 
essons. The week preceding these 
lessons finds an announcement similar to 

boa/d- l0Wing P ‘ nned t0 the StUdi ° bulletin - 


FINGERING WEEK 
September 18 to 23 


Special Lessons 

By Gladys M. Stein 


During the week an accurate count ii 
kept of all mistakes in fingering made bj 
each pupil at his or her lesson. The pupi 
with the least mistakes is given a prizi 
card as a reward. The children are prouc 
toj-eceive the cards which are given t( 
them at the studio recitals. 

® ne special lesson is given each month 
When two “special weeks” of the sam< 
type are announced in consecutive month! 
the improvement made in the second lessor 
is surprising. 

These special lessons range from finger- 
mg to rhythm, pedaling and correct notes 


When a pupil says he dislikes a scale, 
arpeggio or technical study and will not 
practice it, the teacher’s first reaction is 
to exclaim, “You must!”—but she re¬ 
frains, knowing this only makes the pupil 
rebel inwardly, if not outwardly. No 
study is practiced well if it is practiced 
unwillingly. 

To combat this attitude the teacher 
should give the pupil a piece with an at¬ 
tractive title but one containing the re¬ 
quired technical problem. The child will 
try harder to play scales smoothly if the 
beauty of a piece is' dependent upon its 
scale passages being rendered so. This 
is like giving a little fruit juice with 
medicine. 


When it becomes absolutely necessary 
for a pupil to play some particular study 
he dislikes, it may be presented along 
with an even more distasteful one. The 
teacher then offers the child a choice be¬ 
tween the two (omitting any statement 
of “you must”). He will, of course, 
choose the one the teacher has planned 
for him and, consoled with the thought 
of having picked out the less unpleasant 
one, will practice with more enthusiasm. 

The pupil may be further encouraged 
by being allowed to make out a list of 
pieces he would like to learn. Then, 
when his studies have been well done for 
a certain length of time, he may be given 
one of these pieces. 


By Alfred J. Tull 

A good way to encourage the children uoon 
to memorize is to play the “Repertoire ? an mstant s notice, am 

Game. Find a blank sheet in the studv fo St r f °PP° SIte every piece lea 
or note book and write a list of pieces /f ly , fro ™. memor y- Extra inc 
studied, as well as current assignments n - Sy b ? offered for a great m 
Next impress the pupil with the neces- renert ? earned ’ aI1 tending to en 
sity of having a large repertoire to call ^ ertoire and improve the musi 


^'-^ofZTer^Sr- 


great 


the etude 
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T HE FRENCH horn, with its rich 
and mellow tone and its great va¬ 
riety of tonal coloring, is a most 
desirable and necessary part of any sym¬ 
phonic orchestra or band. Most of our 
larger high school bands are now equipped 
with them. The directors of some of our 
smaller and younger bands would like to 
have them but are unfortunately inclined 
to decide in favor of the melophone (an 
inferior and almost worthless instrument) 
because of various problems in connection 
with the French horn. 

Perhaps as one becomes better acquainted 
with the French horn these problems will 
not seem so great. The National Com¬ 
mittee has done high school bands a service 
by specifying French horns in the required 
instrumentation. If the school band di¬ 
rector has first-hand knowledge of the 
horn or has a capable teacher of it avail¬ 
able, his problem is largely solved. 

Picking the Right Boy 

I N HIGH SCHOOL band work, as I 
have known it, the director has the 
problem of starting new players, either 
from the beginning or by transfer from 
some other instrument. 

It used to be a working principle with 
me to put the boy who knew nothing at all 
about music into the alto section. If a boy 
had played piano or violin he would be put 
into some other section, depending upon his 
musicianship, preferences and his physical 
characteristics—shape of mouth, for in¬ 
stance. With the coming of the French 
horn all that is changed. A boy must be 
musical and should have had some musical 
experience, or his chances of development 
on this instrument are not great. 

Just as I used to steer a versatile indi¬ 
vidual away from the alto (or melophone) 
section into the woodwind section, now I 
am glad to get the most promising indi¬ 
vidual into the horn section. 

In choosing a prospective horn player, 
take one, if possible, who plays piano or 
violin or who sings. In connection with 
the piano it is often possible to pick out 
the individual who likes harmony, because 
he is constantly playing chords. He will 
be an excellent subject. If he is particu¬ 
larly fond of melody, even though there 
are many horn solos scattered here and 
there, he will probably not be satisfied un¬ 
less he is playing a more pronounced 
melodic instrument. 

The matter of age does not seem to enter 
into the situation any more than it would 
with any other instrument. Among some 
that I started on French horn this summer 
is a boy of ten in the sixth grade. He 
is normal in size, a bright youngster who 
is musical and who has had two years on 
the piano. His only fault is one common 
to all boys of his age. He is not able to 
concentrate as long as the older boys; 
hence he will lose his place through fatigue 
and do a little “looking around the room” 
before he tries to find the place and begin 
playing again. However, in spite of this, 
he promises to make an excellent player. 

Ever since engaging in high school band 
work I have advised parents to start their 
children on the piano or violin as a pre¬ 
paratory instrument. Consequently, many 
boys who apply for positions in the band 
have already acquired some good founda¬ 
tional training through study of the piano. 

Throat Trouble 

A BOY WHO is subject to tonsillitis 
will always have an irritated throat if 
he plays clarinet; this is not the case if 
he plays the horn. My personal experience 
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The French Horn in the High 
School Band 

<By Paul E. Morrison 

President Illinois School Board Association 


Part I 


is that playing the French horn is less horn player 
irritating to the throat than playing a a 
bass horn. 


o place his mouthpiece ^ with 


nicety where it should go. This being 
the case, it is easy to see that considerably 
more than two-thirds of the mouthpiece, 
cr fihc particularly in the case of projecting teeth, 

Teeth and Lips be resting on the upper lip. In any 

W HAT KIND of teeth and lips should case t h e upper teeth do the business, which 
the prospective horn player have? makes it possible and practical for a boy 
Here I think you will get a surprise and, I who bas projecting upper teeth to play 
hope, some encouragement. All bandmen tbe born successfully. 

and teachers are familiar with the general j understand, that Eric Hauser, one of 
mouth, teeth and lip conditions which tbe foremost horn players in New York, 
prompts one to advise one instrument rather has a slightly protruding lower jaw which 
than another-thick lips to the larger accoun ts for the fact that he beds his 
cupped instruments, thin lips to the smaller mouthpiece in his lower lip. 


cupped instrument or woodwind, uneven 
teeth to the larger cupped instrument or 
woodwind, projecting upper teeth to the 
tuba or woodwind. I, myself, have a rather 
extreme case of projecting upper teeth and 
could have played a tuba, baritone or trom¬ 
bone but not a cornet. Imagine my sur¬ 
prise to learn that the projecting teeth did 


Shape of the Mouthpiece 

A S TO THE shape of the mouthpiece, 
it is necessary to be rather general. 
The more recent and better type of mouth¬ 
piece is cup-shaped. A deep mouthpiece 
•.quality. A shallow one 


secures better -— --- 

prise to learn tnat me projecting leem uiu enables the p i ayer to reac h the higher notes 
not interfere with my playing the French w at a n f tmalifer in the lower 


but at a sacrifice of quality in the lower 
notes. In general tile first and third horn 
players in a band should use slightly 
smaller mouthpieces and the second and 
considerable fourth slightly larger, although there is no 
to the exact rule for this. Eric Hauser in his “Founda- 
French Horn Playing” says: “The 


horn! Neither do thick lips interfere. 

The Embouchure 

T HERE IS, of course, a 
difference of opinion as 

place for the mouthpiece to be placed- - - . - . . . 

lips If you are using a former cornet player choice of a suitable mouthpiece is very lrn- 
in the horn section it is advisable to let portant, yet there is no infallible rule for 
him use the same embouchure that he did selecting one. The old method was to give 
. . u _ _^4.0 wjfVt a narrow bore and nar- 


the cornet, that is, if he expects to re¬ 
turn to the cornet sooner or later. But if 
you are starting a boy on his career as a 
horn player it is best to have him begin 
with the best French horn embouchure. 


a mouthpiece with a narrow bore and nar¬ 
row rim to students with thin lips, and a 
mouthpiece with wide bore and a wide 
rim to those having thick lips. There was 
also a misplaced theory that a very small 


A French horn instruction book which I mouthpiece was conducive to efficiency in 


have at hand says, “The mouthpiece is 
placed on the lips as nearly as possible in 
the center of the mouth, about two-thirds 
of the mouthpiece on thejupper and 
third on 

does not seem-„ - 

general directions for locating the embou- 


playing high notes with the least effort, 
while a large one was best suited for low 
notes. This theory is not true to fact. 
“There are horn players who use large 
the under lip.” This, of course, mouthpieces and still have a very high 
seem to be any different from the range, and there are those who use small 
* • ■■ - ---’— mouthpieces and have no difficulty in pro- 


generai airecuons --—- - - - % 

chure of any of the cup mouthpieces. How- ducing powerful low tones. The student 
ever it is a fact that nearly all professional must be guided m his selection by the 
French horn players place the lower edge process of elimination, disregarding those 
, __ which he is certain 


of the mouthpiece 
on the middle of 
the red part of the 
lower lip. In fact, 
nearly every “old 
timer” has a 
mouthpiece with a 
thin, almost sharp, 
edge which rests 
in a practically 
permanent depres¬ 
sion on the lower 
lip. At least, the 
thin edge of the 
mouthpiece makes 
it possible for the 



THE BIG “BULL” FIDDLE 


which he is certain 
do not fit his lips 
and which do not 
permit him to per¬ 
form with ease. 
Start with a me¬ 
dium-sized mouth¬ 
piece with a slight¬ 
ly rounded rim.” 

Just this fall, on 
account of conflict 
in school program, 
I was forced to fill 
out the horn sec¬ 
tion in my orches¬ 
tra with a cornet 


player from the band. At first I had 
him use a small bore melophone with 
his own cornet mouthpiece. Later I selected 
a Bach wide-rimmed French horn mouth¬ 
piece, the same size as that of the cornet 
mouthpiece. And now I have him doing 
double duty. Although I did this in an 
emergency, it is something I would advise 
one to avoid if possible. I do not yet know 
whether this boy will take up the F 
horn or continue with the cornet. He can¬ 
not do both successfully. In this case I 
did not change the position of the mouth¬ 
piece as I would if I were sure of his play¬ 
ing the horn permanently. 

In the eight different Bach mouthpieces 
for French horn, numbers ten and sixteen 
are wide-rimmed and would be useful in 
such a case as I have mentioned. In no 
ordinary case would I think it advisable to 
use a wide-rimmed one. It is not possible to 
specify the exact type of mouthpiece it 
would be best for the individual to use. 
The final test, after one has brought into 
play one’s best judgment, is to use the 
mouthpiece. Out of a selection of well- 
known mouthpieces, I picked one which 
seemed to be the best for my purpose—the 
right size, the right width of rim, the right 
depth—but after I had used it a few days 
my lip became sore, and I discovered that 
the inner edge was just a little sharper 
than I had realized. So I had to discard 
it for a similar mouthpiece with an edge 
not so sharp. 

Making the Tone 

S INCE THERE are so many open tones 
on the French horn and since the same 
tone may be made in several different ways 
it is hard for the beginner, and often for 
the experienced player, to get the tone that 
is wanted. The player who has a good, 
natural embouchure and a good ear will 
“get by” in most cases, but often in the most 
critical situations he will fail miserably. It 
takes something more than this to be a sure 
and certain player. Such as these are hold¬ 
ing the first chairs in the large concert or¬ 
ganizations. Other players below the first 
chair may have a more beautiful tone but 
the element of sureness is what the director 
must have. This sureness should be de¬ 
veloped or increased even in the individual 
who seems to be relatively dependable. For 
this I shall emphasize the point already 
made—that a singer, violinist or piano 
player should be chosen as a prospective 
horn player. 

The singer is used to hearing his tone 
before he strikes it. This is what the horn 
player has to do. To a certain extent this 
is true of the violinist although he usually 
knows where to put his finger and his hear¬ 
ing corrects the pitch, should it be the 
least bit sharp or flat. The piano player 
is accustomed to a harmonic combination 
of sounds and therefore can place his pitch 
with relative accuracy. With this to start 
with, he should develop the ability to read 
intervals mentally. 

Many old horn players who are accus¬ 
tomed to transpose from almost any horn 
to the F or B flat horn use the sol-fah sys¬ 
tem which, wheij the key is known, enables 
one to strike any tone without harmonic 
assistance and get it correctly. The next 
best substitute to solfeggio is a conscious¬ 
ness of intervals developed through prac¬ 
tice of arpeggios in various keys. 

In addition to the above, the correct tone 
is secured with much more certainty if 
it is properly made by the lips before it is 
produced in the horn. The French horn 
(Continued on page 303) 
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D URING the past ten years there has 
t 


^ohc Values in Voice (Culture 
(glasses for Senior High 
School Students 

By Frederick H. Haywood 


been much progress made i 
teaching of voice culture to classes 
of senior high school students. Progres¬ 
sive teachers in many cities throughout the 
country have abandoned the haphazard “hit 
or miss” methods for the adoption of care¬ 
fully planned courses. These involve the 
use of text material with required written 
examinations on the theory of the. subject, 
for which, together with solo tests, grades 
are given and promotional credits are 
granted. In many instances where the 

^ , status °* but will so improve the relation of singer is a sure indicati6n of culture and indi¬ 
elective to that of ^rmn™ «,h and s ' ng ' ng tbat eacb student will enjoy viduality and an invaluable social asset. 

nearly complete musical experience How many miss the chance of improving 
we feel certain is enjoyed by the themselves in the art of singing because 
student of the violin who plays in the of stubborn circumstances, financial and 


of an elective to that of a required sub- 
ject. With these progressive teachers who suc jj 
have been doing this important pioneer 
work, the subject is no longer considered 
in the light of an experiment. It is pro¬ 
claimed to be not alone possible, but 
essentially practical and a delightful ex¬ 
perience. Therefore we venture definitely 


high school orchestra. 


Benefits Nfot Restricted to Choral 
Singing 


otherwise, and “die with their songs i 
their throats unsung.” 

The establishment of voice culture 
classes in the high schools throughout the 
country would greatly reduce the number 
of such tragedies. 


Health Benefits 
' I "'HE BENEFITS to health from this 

A s 


classes of from twenty to thirty students -*• not restricted to choral singing, for 
,n ea c h group is a present day reality and from the voice culture class soloists will 

one of the most progressive contributions come forth in large numbers and of such 

u- u S P U !?^ C music education plan for quality as. to surprise the most skeptical ■ 

high school students in the country to-day. of critics. This is inevitable. Just that. A specibc training are most important 

The writer is acquainted with a case in as they apply generally aside from the 

Conservation of the Post-Adolescent in which some five or six high school application to health for the singer in 

y • students began to sing in solo church choir particular. The benefits to the singer are 

\ liJTunnc r , , positions at the year of their graduation through correct breathing which means 

M i-T, ■ t0r , , prote ction of the a nd as a direct result of the training in correct posture, a supple and sound body, 

ld ™ C u and , the nurturing-of the voice w hich they received in their high bod y rhythm, poise and self-control. An 
changing voice have been given much atten- school classes . interest in good health through singing is 

ion for a rather satisfactory and happy the biggest “ounce of prevention” obtain- 

conclusion. But, though these phases are, c i c- • rn • p, able. And it is so verv aereeablv admin 

generally speaking competently handled, Solo Stnging Ultimate Objective istered! It is general.?conceded thatX 

methods for the cultivation of the post- 'T'HE REAL purpose and ultimate ob- physically fit are mentally fit and so better 
adolescent voice have received little con- A jective of the voice culture class equipped to grasp the meaning of life’s 
sideration from a technical standpoint. In- should be to train students m solo singing, problems 

deed previous to the past ten years, no This can be done in such manner as to Aside from the required strength used 
effort was made to standardize or organize give the individual student of the class in singing for the purpose of sustaining 
material of instruction that could be def- the advantages of specialized study avail- the voice we make a suhtlp mint 

“ -.. " «* I**, lesson. Indite ',”2 £ “t.Tft'e 

rnt and action can thus he trained —_i _• i • _ ^ . 


initely followed to any conclusion. „ 

a J™ e ; . v ? ice classification has been of thought and action can thus be gained, upon Tund'phyTicaf conditionT" Thfhu- 
attempted for the purpose of assigning In this plan are included correct reading, man ear is very slow to catch the a r t 

parts in glee dubs a nd choral units, but rhythm, intonation and interpretation, qualities of the vocal tone and the frai? 

tins has been done on a somewhat specula- channels through which the student may ing of the ear is an exree’rltacri 
tive basis with but temporary effect and learn to feel the moods of music in song study. It ? a noticeable facf ^ 

results. _ In spite of these facts, for many form He thus can learn to perform pro- person who is free from physicatremessiM 

years singing requirements in glee clubs ficiently as a soloist and, like the violinist and interference sines? with P 
and choral units have been exacted in of an orchestra, first play alone, gaining rhythSc’SfiZdT t It ^ 
the rendition of music difficult of range mastery of his instrument and himself in He is supple and unrestrained aSd™™^ 

sympathetically keen. We say he is 


: difficult of range mastery of his instrument and himself 
ana too frequently beyond the physical this way. 
capacity of still very young throats. It To refer again to the glee club and musical! 


has been an experience of singing with choral i: 


- This keenness of ear and n 


— =~:= , - J * obviously a group of singers cal feeling is within the reach nf =,11 „„ 

instruments untrained in the technic of technically trained will easily outsing in sons who can acquire n ?? i r 1 
voice production. tone quality, interpretation and mufical clastiSy oTt^ bTdv Wa '* L ^ 

The senior high school student is suffi- intelligence any group of individuals with- a ncy alertness sunnlenes^ Ik?’’? bu ° y " 
ciently grown physically and mentally to out this background. Incidental . to the are 

grasp the importance of voice training and growth of musicianly singers is the much ing-freedom S rce 

to comprehend the theories of voice cul- desired development of moral courage Sensitive ears are P«pnt,\,i <- 

s. also alert enough to realize through solo singing. t0 an appre ' 


in smg- 

. . e essential to an appre- 

the value of understanding the technic of The frequency of solo performances the Titricafe^scak als ° ? 

the vocal function through which he can before the class makes for courage in that the singer must us . n8 ,“f §e '.* ounds 
mor’. safely sing the music required of aesthetic achievement and contest. This is fundamental tone and tw?, uu? \ he 
him ’ , Quite as important and desirable as physi- must express himself t / ‘ ch he 

A knowledge of correct breathing, of cal development and courage in physical row, ecstasy, desire gratitude f J ° y ’ “ r ' 
clear articulation, pure enunciation and contest. Certainly in the pursuit of hap- and life. ’ 8 tuae ’ love > Praise 

faultless pronunciation are all first line piness moral courage is as essential as' The tuning of the , , 

defenses against vocal strain and injury, physical courage. This can be attained in given to the studv nf th “ the rare 
These points of vocal theory should be the voice culture classes, all of which sounds required in?,Win P , Ure VOWel 
contained m the method for the post- brings us to another valuation too impor- delible impression unnTtff makes J an ,n ' 
adolescent voices. The students can learn tant to be discounted or overlooked. By this training the^tudlm T — mmd 

of these requirements and at the same time The boy or girl who can, with poise, comes a student,f ^“i Smgmg be ‘ 

become aware of the limitations of the stand up before friends and entertain with takes courage to sn^k mSI IT*? „ It 
human voice and thus build for sound a song, beautifully rendered, is imme- than the “other fello ” f t beautifully 
judgment on matters of voice develop- diately in demand, for the ability to sing an affected high brow tb- ° f being 

ment. This will not only protect the a song artistically and thereby contribute speech is the first essentia 

voices in the glee club and choral singing, something of beauty to recreational hours ing of a lammacrp ? e upbuild - 

6 priae. a people with 


a language pride will be realized only 
through the development in song and 
speech of finely attuned ears that are super¬ 
sensitive to the beauties of their mother 
tongue. The ideal will have with it the 
courage. A consciousness of all these 
things can spring from the voice culture 
classes for post-adolescent voices. That 
is the great period of opportunity for 
moulding the young human to an appre¬ 
ciation of the beautiful in song and speech. 


The Basis for a Sound Musical 
Education 

T HE RELATION of the teacher to 
his class is quite different from the 
relation of the teacher toward the private 
student. To be successful he must organ¬ 
ize the lessons and proceed along pedagog¬ 
ical lines. Digression from this plan 
means destruction. His approach to the 
musical phases of the course must be com¬ 
prehensive and searching. 11 e must be 
sure that the three subjects, voice culture, 
style in singing and song interpretation 
are given equal consideration. In mastering 
these the student will gain a complete 
musical education together with a famil¬ 
iarity of poetic literature from which all 
great songs spring into being. 

To be a singer means a great deal more 
than being able to produce bcauiiful tones, 
and this perspective should be the corner¬ 
stone upon which to build methods of 
voice culture for both individual and class 
instruction. 


Private Teachers to Profit 
U'VERY HIGH school student with a 
•*—' background of two years of voice 
culture and training in the art of singing 
will be a most desirable student for the 
singing teacher of good repute and ability. 

One of the results of class instruction 
will be well-versed singers at the age of 
twenty years instead of beginners with 
throats already stiffened with interference 
from ill usage and overmuch forcing. The 
young singer will have gained much by 
this preparation for intensive study with 
a private teacher and will select with 
discrimination his instructor for this ad¬ 
vanced study as a solo singer. 

There will be a vastly increased number 
of students for the private teacher as a 
direct result of the high school voice 
culture classes. 


culture classes to be as follows: 

L The saving of time at a ratio of 
twenty to one, making it possible to reach 
many more students than could be taught 
individually. 

. 2 - The use of text material, examina¬ 
tion and pedagogical procedure convincing 
to the school principal ; the granting of 
credits for the subject, an additional stim¬ 
ulus for recruiting students. 

3. The protection of the post-adolescent 
voice by training in the correct technical 
use of the instrument. 

4. The development of a superior tone 
or glee club and choral singing; elimina- 
10 " °f danger from incorrect singing. 

.’ The training for body strength and 
poise through correct breathing, the culti¬ 
vation of an appreciation for pure singing 
diction, the stimulation of interest in beau- 
tltuI sp eech, the training of an accurate 

(Continued on page 313) 
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Vacation Lapses 


start in October and stop in April, 
take a long vacation and then appear 
to have forgotten all that they have 
gained. Shall I have H-p™ review 


former, you may each week 
ir three, to be transposed 
keys such as the following: 


agreeable than others. Finally 
he may sprout an ambition to play for 


s rm \rm 


it i 


old books and piec, 
new ones of the sa: 
ons impossible to advi 


G. M. M. 


With a new start it is always better to 
begin with fresh materials which are de¬ 
cidedly more likely to arouse a pupil’s 
enthusiasm than a “warming over” of 
things already studied. Even if a pupil 


gressing chromatically upwards a 
formula: 


tninsrs aireauy siuuwu. ** ** - -- r-~oo— ^ *-■ .. , 

has apparently forgotten all that he has played in sequence through all keys, pro- 

previously learned, his memory ought to -^-— rrU »» m th,s 

revive under the inspiration of an attrac¬ 
tive new piece or study. Meanwhile you 
may review scales or > finger exercises by 
presenting them in a new light. If the 
pupil has practiced scales in a certain com¬ 
pass, for instance, give them to him in an¬ 
other part of the piano or let him play 


down artist seldom performs publicly anything 
various which he has not played and played well 
for at least a year. 

3. Memorize each measure with the u ___ ... , 

most exactness so that you can recall himself a piece that especially appeals t 
mentally every item of notes and fingering, his fancy. 

4. Before playing at a concert, be able If piano recitals are not available, play 
to perform the whole composition on top to him standard pieces, pointing out some 
of the keys, so that no sound is heard. This of their attractive features. A few 
will show up any weak spot in your armor, minutes spent in this way at the lesson 

5. Finally, in playing, keep firmly in w ;n tend to make him discriminating and 
mind that your wrist should be loose delighted in the discovery of unexpected 
and your tempo unhurried. Controlling beauties. 

the muscles in this way, you may then de- Play to to him, also, a new piece be- 
vote your chief attention to making each f 0 re he begins to practice on it, putting a 

A • i e™ netnvp triads phrase as beautiful and meaningful as pos- lot of “pep” into your performance. Per- 

Arpeggios may begin with octave triads ^ tQ up thc whole com _ haps you may succeed in infecting him 



a constant increase of interest, with the swing of the music to such a de- 
Fill your mind with such fruitful thoughts gree that he will attack it with vigor, 
as the above and there will be 
left in it for self-consciousness. 


Technical drill of this kind may be 


Does Not Li\e ‘Piano Study 


them from the top downward instead of applied to velocity studies, such as Gur- 
from the bottom upward. litt’s Op. 141 (“School of Velocity for 

If he has a book that is not yet com- Beginners”), Kohlers Op. 242 (, Ll “ le 
pleted, why not go on with it where he School of Velocity”), and Brauer’s Op. 
left off, jogging his memory of previous IS which are introductory to Czerny s 
details ?’ Or, if it seems best, start with a “School of Velocity,” Op. 299. 
new book of practically the same grade. There are also plenty of classics which 

But take care that you do not discourage you may utilize, the polyphonic school 


wku is absolutely 


-added that he does 
.. study music. TT 
ing lessons, — - 1 


__ Howev. , 

A „ __ and practices 

„. x hours a week. The lessons 
are learned passably well. He is a 
boy of high standards and knows it 
is the right thing to do, hut when he 


n by giving the impression that you a 
“putting him back.” 

Fundamentals of technic 

1. I would like information in re¬ 
gard to a pnpil, a boy of sixteen, 
who has never h."-' 
ercises, polyphonii 

with another teacher, and afi 
years of study finds Czerny’s 


or classical music. 
Concone and Burgmiiller 
teacher, and after five 


difficult. Wha. - 

would you recommend? 

2. What 1 pieces (popular, 
classical) would you advise 
girl of ten who is between t 
ond and third grades in her 

3. Do you consider — J 


music that appeal 
with the exeer i! - 
difflcult selectii 


„ _d all the 

__ in The Etude, 

Deception of a few very 


represented by Bach’s “Little Preludes 
and Fugues” (Presser Collection No. 128), 
his “Fifteen Two-Part Inventions,” and 
the later classical school by Beethoven s 
Sonata Op. 49, No. 2 and Schumann’s 
“Album for the Young,” Op. 68. 

2. Classics: Kuhlau, Sonatincs, Op. 55, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

Schubert: First three Waltzes, 

Op. 9. 

Beethoven: Albumleaf, Fiir Elise. 

Popular or semi-classic: 

Pacher: Austrian Song. 

Hitz: Pastorale, Op. 174. 

Poldini: Valse Serenade in D. 

3. This depends on how they are per¬ 
formed. If the player reads them with 
considerable accuracy as to technic and 


problem 


” although now he is 


[ have had other pupils go through 
■ same experience but have always 
night them out of it in a few 
eks bv means of a fascinating 
cp or ' an encouraging talk. But 
boy has felt this way^ for the 


Then, for a further incentive, let him pre¬ 
pare a piece for a definite occasion, per¬ 
haps a pupils’ recital. Again, get your' 
pupils together occasionally and let them 
catch the spirit of good-natured rivalry 
in performing before each other. When 
this pupil sees that his practice is going 
to amount to something in the way of 
practical results, he may come to realize 
that the game is worth the candle. 

Fingering of -Arpeggios 

1. Is there any way to tell 
whether the third or the fourth fin¬ 
ger should be used in chords as we 
find them in pieces, for instance, 
the chords D-F#-A-D or Bb-D-F-B|j 
in the left hand? Does the size 
of the lower interval determine this? 

2. How are the minor arpeggios 
cf C, F and Bb fingered when the 
thumb is not used on the black 
keys?—B. S. 


four months. He ' has 


uiuoui. - - “• considerable accuracy as to technic ana “ . , and „ ive ;t tQ him jf it 

1. Spend the first few minutes of each interpretation, yes; if he merely drums g within his reach Perhaps he has 
_ _ ibo Girtaomentnls nf ♦bee, ihrmio-ti with nothinc tn show for IS at a ** Within his re . P 


As a general rule, it is best to use the 
. .... fourth finger when the interval to be 

u niCPl ‘ V spanned is a third and the third finger 

when the interval is a fourth (I am speak- 
To interest such a pupil you must arouse jng of the lower interval for the left 
his enthusiasm for what he is to practice hand and the upper interval for the right), 
or give him some definite and desirable In accordance with this rule, the fourth 
aim for which to work. Anger is used in measures 1 and 3 of the 

As to the first method, try to find some- following example and the third in meas- . 
.. 2 and 4: 


drill upon the fundamentals of them through, with nothing to show for 
For such purpose there are plenty it but “notes, notes, notes,” no. 


technic. — - , _ _ 

of books filled with endless exercises. But 
personally I prefer to choose just the right 
materials for the pupil’s weekly needs and 
to write what I wish him to practice in 
a book of music manuscript which he 
brings to each lesson. 

If, for instance, he does not know the 
scales, write out one or two of them each 
week for him to learn. When several or 
all of them are fixed in his mind by this 
means, you may assign groups of them for 
special practice. One week, for instance, 


‘Playing in Public 


I get n 


o play v 


. Would it be a 


g tth g 






_? I I)o la you n knov 

[ could do to overci 
sness, as I would 1 
much to be able to play fri 
ory? — A. M. O. 


piece over the radio or played 
concert, in which he expresses some inter¬ 
est. Even if it is too difficult for him or is 
a jazzy selection of which you do not 
wholly approve, don’t turn it down, since, 
if you can cultivate in him a real zest for 
but a single piece, you have broken down 
his defenses. 

It is sometimes surprising to find what 
a pupil can do if only he be fired^ by 



It would be r 


took a small pupil of mine to a piano re¬ 
comfortable both for cital during which he was especially de- 
you may prescribe the sharp scales, to be you and your audience for you to use your lighted by Poldini’s Marche mignonne and 
practiced through one octave in parallel notes rather than attempt to play without inquired if he could not take “ w ’ 1ps - 
and contrary motion. Another week you them under a severe nervous strain, 
may assign the flat scales to. be played if you intend to play much 


This rule may be freely disregarded, 
however, when it is plainly more sensible 

- «r- r - - . - . , T __ to reverse its provisions; thus, in the fol- 

genuine spirit of accomplishment. I once j arpeggios, it is evidently easier t 

o email nimil of mine to 3 DlcMO Tc - . ... . . . 


through two octaves 
such as the following: 


several rhythms, 


Ex. 1 

'■inn n n | 

Occasionally change off for a few weeks 


the third in the right hand, although 
it spans the interval of a third, while the 

...-.. fourth finger is perfectly practicable for 

_ _ __ Although the piece seemed absurdly the left hand: 

^_ _ public, you difficult for him to attempt, I let him “peg 

should take means to get control of the away” at it with the result that he as- 
situation. Try acting on the following tonished me by learning to perform it quite 
plan: creditably in a short time. 

1. Choose a piece well within your Let your pupil have opportunities of 
ability, not something which taxes you to hearing piano music well played as often 

the utmost. as ? 0 - SS,de wiifsoon begffi ^distinguish question but have based these last examples 


Ex. 2 


Let this piece be one which you have music,” 


occasionally cnange on iui a icw i-- — .— - 7 . , u ._. • . 

to finger exercises or arpeggios. Of the studied and re-studied several times. An between pieces and realize that certain ones 


I do not quite understand your second 
lestion but have based these last ex; 
i the keys about which you ask. 
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‘Beethoven’s “VXloonlight 


M ANY AND vari-colored are the 
pretty stories afloat with reference 
to the Moonlight Sonata. One 
that has especially persisted in forcing 
itself upon the music world is the “blind 
girl” narrative. This by its pathetic ap¬ 
peal, has so touched the hearts of sym¬ 
pathetic hearers as to create an atmosphere 
of sentiment about the composition that 
it is almost a sacrilege to dispel. Yet, in 
view of the fact that musical history fails 
to enter upon its pages the name or fame 
of this blind girl and the mother or 
brother who rushed “that moonlight 
night” into the street and besought the 
passing Maestro to enter and play for the 
afflicted one, a fearful doubt can but assail 
those who have given credence to the 
tale. They are forced to realize at last 
that they have cherished only a pretty 
fable. 

It is honestly admitted, however, by 
many lovers of the composition, that the 
name “Moonlight,” so suggestive of ethe¬ 
real loveliness, seems a misnomer indeed 
for such a mournful and heavily-expressed 
musical theme as is Opus 27, No. 2. Well 
may a question arise bearing on relevancy 
of name to music since there is scant 
suggestion of a moonlit mood of cheer¬ 
fulness contained therein! A brief outline 
of the early life-story of the great com¬ 
poser of this masterpiece will' aid mate¬ 
rially in a correct interpretation of the 
somber-toned message a la moonlight. 

It is a well-known fact in music history 
that Beethoven experienced the direst 
poverty during the early days of his 
artistic career. In passing through this 
period, called by one writer “the starvation 


<By Aletha 

epoch,” the young composer fell desper¬ 
ately in love with Julietta Guicciardi, a 
beautiful young heiress of eighteen, so 
far above him -in point of social standing 
that Beethoven considered his passion a 
hopeless one. Nevertheless it burned at 
vivid flame for a number of years, finding 
outlet only in emotional musical expres¬ 
sions which at times were overburdened 
with sadness. 

The Inspiration for the Moonlight 
Sonata 

NE JULY evening, in the year 1802, 
the composer left his boarding house 
in Vienna for one of his long tramps—a 
form of recreation greatly favored by 
him. Being a rapid walker he soon found 
himself out of the city limits but con¬ 
tinued his way, even as night settled down, 
along a familiar country road. As he 
trudged along, thoughts of the Countess 
filled his mind. He sought to throw off 
such cogitation, pleasing as it was, by 
centralizing his attention on the soft 
voice of Nature which whispered allur¬ 
ingly to him in the good-night song of 
birds, the gentle rustling of leaves and 
the peaceful intonings of night insects. 
Suddenly he stopped: sounds of music 
other than of Nature’s orchestra were 
heard by ears not as yet impaired by deaf¬ 
ness. Guided by the strains he soon came 
within sight of a brilliantly-lighted sub¬ 
urban villa in which, apparently, a social 
gathering was in progress. Hearing the 
music at closer range, Beethoven now 
recognized one of his own compositions 
and drew near the house attracted by the 
sounds from within. As he stepped from 
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” Sonata, Op. 27, Ho. 2 


M. Bonner 


the shadow of the trees which lined the 
walk-way up to the door, he stood ex¬ 
posed in moonlight which flooded down 
upon him with generous brilliancy. The 
front door was by chance opened at this 
instant, and, though the composer sought 


quick retreat, it was t 


i late, for keen 


eyes from within recognized the young 
artist, and a laughing company of guests, 
the beloved Julietta among them, rushed 
out and surrounded him before escape 
could be effected. 

“Herr Beethoven, come and play for 
us,” was the general pleading. “Ah no, 
give no excuse,” they added, as the com¬ 
poser glanced down at his shabby clothes 
which were pitifully threadbare and 
joining hands, they encircled him and 
gaily drew him into the house. 

“Ach, insistent ones, with what shall 
I humor you? A Rondo that you may 
frisk about like animated puppets? A 
Romance or a Fantasia?” questioned the 
master seating himself at the piano. 

“We desire not to frisk, Meister, yet 
play—” but before the speaker could com¬ 
plete his request, the soft voice of Juli¬ 
etta broke in, “The moonlight, Ludwig, 
will you not improvise?” 

“Yes, yes,” was the united chorus, “As¬ 
suredly the moonlight, for in its beams 
we found you!” 


Threading the Moon-Beams 
A S THE guests seated themselves, the 
master with grave eyes looked upon 
the gay group before him, and his mental 
conception of the moment, judging from 
the majestic gravity of his improvisation, 


was the reverse of what might have been 
expected with such cheerful surroundings. 

The musical sentences of the first move¬ 
ment were pronounced in the mournful 
key of C-sharp minor and expressed 
greatest sadness, thus implying that the 
thought uppermost in his mind was the 
bitter contrast between his own care- 
ladened, struggling existence and that of 
the children of fortune who lounged at 
ease about him. The second movement 
was in a lighter vein, apparently an at¬ 
tempt to banish his depressing compari¬ 
sons; such bravery was brief, however, for 
the succeeding musical theme bespoke a 
mood as darkly despondent as the first. 
The third and last canto was filled 
with protestings of a passionate nature 
interspersed with bursts of defiance 
against the forces of fate which so 
firmly held him in grasp, and it was 
at the end of one of these fiery revolts 
that, overcome, as it were, by the tragedy 
of these comparisons and his hopeless 
love, he rushed from the room, before a 
word could be uttered or a movement 
made to detain him and vanished into 
the night. 

Several weeks later there was added 
to the Beethoven collection a composition 
entitled, “Sonata, ‘quasi una fantasia,” 
Opus 27, No. 2, dedicated to "Countessa 
Julietta Guicciardi.” The significant 
name “Moonlight,” was later fastened 
upon it by certain of Beethoven’s friends 
who were present at the villa on the 
night of tlie master’s improvisings and 
who recognized in this new Sonata the 
same poignant message as was voiced at 
that gay gathering. 


M ANY STUDENTS of music spend 
one, two or even three years trying 
to master “book” harmony and end 
by knowing little more than when they 
began. The reason for this may be that the 
text book is too difficult or that they work 
out the figured basses mechanically, as one 
would solve a puzzle, making no attempt to 
have a mental concept of the actual sound 
of the written notes and exercises. 

Keyboard harmony necessarily requires 
actual playing and listening to harmonic 
combinations. It can be made a part of 
regular instrumental training from the 
very beginning of piano study. A child 
usually finds little or no difficulty in ab¬ 
sorbing the principles of scale and chord 
formation, and the sooner he begins this 
work the better for his musical future. 

The pupil must not, however, be expected 
to know things intuitively. Even the sim¬ 
plest things, such as the formation of in¬ 
tervals, require thorough explanation. 
Nothing must be taken for granted. The 
pupil must be shown how to form a triad 
by taking 1, 3 and S of the scale, a seventh 
chord by adding another third above the 
triad, and the chord of the ninth by adding 
still another third, as: 


First Steps in Keyboard Harmony 

<By Charles Knetzger 


The inversions of these chords will offer 
little difficulty if the constituent letter 
names of the respective chords are kept in 
mind and if the pupil is directed to drop 
the lower tone of the chord and play in¬ 
stead its octave above, or 1 


After the pupil has learned the primary 
triads, tonic, sub-dominant and dominant, 
and also the secondary triads, supertonic, 
mediant and submediant, he may be shown 
how to substitute the latter for the former. 
In harmonizing any tone of a melody there 
is a choice of three triads, as: 


fifth below the given tone. The sub-me¬ 
diant which has two tones in common with 
the tonic triad and also two with the sub¬ 
dominant triad, can easily be substituted 
for these. 

Ex. 4 


The mediant has two tones in common 
with the tome triad, and also two with 
the dominant. 

Ex. 5 



The bass note is either the root, third or 


The supertonic triad is often used as a 
substitute for the sub-dominant, and the 
leading-tone triad for the dominant. 

Ex. 6 

n v vn° v 
Practicing keyboard modulation by 
means of the dominant seventh chords in 
both major and minor keys affords excel- 



The root of the final chord in the first 
modulation becomes the seventh of the next 
dominant chord. The bass progresses to 
the next step above (or to the seventh be¬ 
low). 

The student who works out the exercise 
from C through all the keys until he again 
arrives at C, having at the same time a 
clear understanding of each chord and its 
progression, will have at his command a 
knowledge of modulation which will serve 
him well in any emergency. 


Thousands of teachers and students seem to live a \ind of “hand to mouth’ 
existence. The -” ‘ * - 


PREPARATION AND SUCCESS 


icners ana stuaems seem to live a t{ind of hand to mouth tive , progressive worker u 7 

. .. - policy in any other calling would point to certain failure. Make it the best year ever 7reT?J ld { be J? lannin g next year’s season now. 

The business man who ma\es his plans only for to-day, and is ignorant as to fresh energy, fresh success?' music ’ f resh business methods, 

what course he will be ta\mg months and even years hence, is never a construe - “looking ahead’’ and thentranslat ' SUCC£M Il V a cheerful optimistic 
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ANTON RUBINSTEIN 
Rubinstein was born in Wechwotynetz, 
Volhynia, in 1830, and died in Peterhof 
in 1894. His mother, a gifted musical 
amateur, gave Anton his first musical in¬ 
struction. Later, in Moscow, the boy was 
placed under Villoing, a teacher who is 
remembered today solely by virtue of his 
having instructed the Rubinstein brothers. 

In 1840 he had the opportunity of play¬ 
ing, in Paris, before the high priests of 
pianodom, Liszt and Chopin. At the sug¬ 
gestion of the former, Rubinstein and his 
brother were sent to Berlin in 1844 to 
study composition with Siegfried Dehn. 
Soon Rubinstein undertook, with Heindl, 
a flautist, a concert tour of Hungary. In 
1848 he returned to his own country, where 
he remained for several years and pro¬ 
duced'some of his operas. 

In 18S4 he set out on a tour of Germany, 
France, and England, his especial object 
being to introduce his own compositions 
widely. Everywhere his powers as a pi¬ 
anist were marveled at, and he was reck¬ 
oned next to Liszt himself. As a com¬ 
poser, too, his fame rose rapidly. In 1858 
he was appointed Court pianist; the next 
year he was chosen head of the Russian 
Musical Society; and in 1862 he was in¬ 
strumental in founding the Imperial Con¬ 
servatory in St. Petersburg (Leningrad). 
During 1867-70 Rubinstein toured exten¬ 
sively, and during 1872-73 he made his 
memorable and triumphal visit to America, 
Rubinstein’s beautiful songs and piano 
pieces are performed and loved every- 


FRITZ KREISLER 
Kreisler was born in Vienna on Febru¬ 
ary 2, 1875. Even as a very young lad his 
talent for music was so manifest that his 
father lost no chance to encourage him, 
giving little Fritz instruction himself and 
later, when the boy was only seven, enter¬ 
ing him at the Conservatory, where his 
teachers were Hellmesberger and Auber. 
After careful studies here, he then matric¬ 
ulated at the Paris Conservatoire, haying 
as his instructors Massart and Leo Delibes. 
A brilliant student he proved himself, win¬ 
ning prizes and (better) the admiration of 
his masters. In 1889 he toured with 
Rosenthal, renowned pianist, throughout 
the United States; then, in the immedi¬ 
ately succeeding years, music was aban¬ 
doned for a time in favor of medicine, art, 
‘military service, and diversified pursuits. 
During the interim his genius slumbered, 
only waiting for an opportunity to be 
given expression again. At his first re¬ 
appearance in 1899 in Berlin, his technic 
and interpretation had grown so mature and 
wonderful that his audience went into 
paroxysms of delight. Two years later, 
Kreisler made a second tour of the United 
States; then followed a tour of England. 
Nearly all civilized countries have now 
had the joy of hearing Kreisler play, and 
avidly indeed have they drunk in the 
beauty of tone and mood which have made 
him one of the greatest violinists of all 
time. 

Kreisler’s own compositions and his ar¬ 
rangements are attractive and musicianly, 
proving widely popular. 


JENNY LIND 

Jenny Lind was born in Stockholm, 
Sweden, in 1820, and died at Malvern, 
England, in 1887. A pupil of Berg and 
Lindblad in her own country, she eventu- 
ally received valuable instruction from the 
great Manuel Garcia in Paris. Previous 
to studying with Garcia she had sung in 
opera in Sweden with exceptional success, 
and had been the recipient of several 
notable honors. Following her studies in 
France, she spent several months in Dres¬ 
den studying German. Later, through the 
intercession of the famous composer, 
Meyerbeer, who had heard her sing in 
Paris, she was given the principal role in 
his opera, “Feldlager in Schlesien,” in Ber¬ 
lin. From this time on, her appearances 
were greeted with the wildest enthusiasm. 

In London, where she sang first in 1847, 
she enraptured her audiences, which at 
once bestowed upon her the nickname, “The 
Swedish Nightingale,” by which she was 
ever afterwards known. During the years 
1850-52 she made a tour of the United 
States, the inimitable showman, P. T. 
Barnum, serving as her manager and reap¬ 
ing thereby publicity which must have 
warmed nicely the cockles of his heart. 
Mile. Lind gave a large part of the earn¬ 
ings from this trip to charitable causes in 
Sweden. Throughout her life her gen¬ 
erosity, coupled with a supreme nobility 
of spirit, were renowned. Her voice was 
limpid and lovely, a reflex of her splendid 
womanhood. It was at its best in colora¬ 
tura work. 


DR. WILLIAM MASON 
Mason was born in Boston, Massachu¬ 
setts, in 1829, and died in New York City 
in 1908. His father, Lowell Mason, had 
been one of America’s first great teachers 
and a composer of excellent church music, 
and from him William inherited a love 
and talent for “the gentle art of harmo¬ 
nious sounds.” After preliminary training 
in his own country, Mason was sent to 
Germany to study with such masters as 
Moscheles, Hauptmann, Richter, Drey- 
schock and Liszt—what a galaxy of names 
is this 1 From these men, by applying him¬ 
self assiduously to his studies, he learned 
a great deal. His subsequent appearances 
in Germany and England, as a concert 
pianist, were very successful, and return¬ 
ing to the United States in 1854 he con- 
certized in many large cities. He took up 
his residence in New York City, where 
he devoted much of his time to teaching, 
rapidly gaining immense renown as a 
master-teacher who was capable of pro¬ 
ducing results. His system of instruction 
he summed up in his chief pedagogical 
work, “Touch and Technic.” 

Among his compositions his writings 
for piano are preeminent. Of these, some 
of the best liked are Danse Rustique, 
Prelude in F, Silver Spring, Spring 
Dawn and Toccatina. 

Mason’s delightful volume, “Memories 
of a Musical Life,” was published in 1901, 
and is one of the best written and most 
fascinating books of reminiscences ever 
produced by an American musician. 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 
Brahms was bom in Hamburg on 
May 7, 1833, and died in Vienna on April 
3, 1897. After thorough musical studies, 
mainly under Eduard Marxsen, he made 
his debut as a pianist in his own city when 
only fourteen. At twenty he toured with 
the great violinist, Remenyi. Through the 
influence of Joachim, Brahms was brought 
to the attention of Robert Schumann, who 
wrote forthwith his famous article, “New 
Paths,” in which he proclaimed Brahms as 
the great composer of the coming gener- 

During 1863-64 Brahms was conductor 
of the Vienna Singakademie. From 1871 
to 1874 he was conductor of the orches¬ 
tral concerts of the famous Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde. 

When Breslau University awarded him 
the degree of Doctor of Music, the master 
showed his appreciation by writing the 
splendid “Academic” Overture. There¬ 
after, till the time of his death, Brahms 
was showered with honors from all sides. 

Among his most notable works are the 
choral composition, “Ein Deutsches Re¬ 
quiem” ; the symphonies in C minor, D, 
F and E minor; the waltzes, intermezzi 
and hungarian dances for piano; and the 
large number of wonderfully beautiful solo 
songs and part songs. 

Brahms’ best melodies are generally dia¬ 
tonic, his rhythms are frequently very com¬ 
plex. The intense beauty of Brahms’ 
music is becoming more and more to be 
understood; and he is certainly to be placed 
high in the ranks of the masters of music. 


FRANZ SCHREKER 
Schreker, with Richard Strauss the fore¬ 
most Teutonic opera composer of the present 
day, was born in Monaco in 1878. Monaco, 
you will remember, is the capital of the 
principality of that name and is located 
on the extreme southeast coast of France, 
very near to Switzerland. Schreker’s chief 
instructor in music was Robert Fuchs, 
with whom he studied in Vienna. In 1911 
Schreker became conductor of the Philhar¬ 
monic Choral Society and teacher of 
theory at the Royal and Imperial Acad¬ 
emy. In 1920 he was chosen as head of 
the Academy of Music in Berlin. 

In his writing Schreker is thoroughly 
modern, and yet not ultra-modern; for he 
does not hesitate to write melodies, and 
generally “works out” his themes in a 
logical fashion. 

As even a partial list of his works would 
occupy considerable space, we must con¬ 
tent ourselves with mentioning only the 
following operas: “Der feme Klang 
(The Far-away Tone) “Irrelohe;” “Das 
Spielwerk und die Prinzessin (The Prin¬ 
cess and the Music Box) ;” “Der Schatz- 
graber (The Treasure Hunter);” and 
“Die Gezeichneten (The Branded).” 

Paul Bekker, German critic, whose book 
on Beethoven recently caused such a sensa¬ 
tion has written in German a fascinating 
volume concerning Schreker’s operas. 

Psychological ideas, found in the sys¬ 
tems of such psychologists as Dr. Sig¬ 
mund Freud, form the basis of Schreker’s 
opera librettos. 
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CLASSIC, MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY MASTER WORKS 
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A very telling Song without Words. Grade 4. -g g -g g 

Andante quasi lentoM. m. J= iQ8 ^ 


PERCY ELLIOTT 
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ANTONIO SACCHINI 
1734-1786 


ANTONIO SACCHINI was bom in 1734 at Pozzuoli, near Naples.and died in Paris in 1786. Although the greater part of his musical ac¬ 
tivities were devoted to opera, he wrote some Oratorios and Chamber Music. He always preserved an elevate an o y s y e, o ten bringing 

Mozart to mind; as the Sonata which we here publish clearly demonstrates, although written longbefore a ozar ian s y e cou d ever have 
existed. 

A rare Classical Revival made especially for The Etude by the American Italian Master G. Francesco Malipiero. 
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by the great song writer. Grade 5 r > 

Moderate appassionato m.m. J = 72 -- 



% From here go back to the beginning and piay to Fine; then pla "y~Trio 
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CECIL FANNING 


SPRING FOLLY 


TER ETULR 

FRANCESCO B. DE LEONE 



•M. X - . . 1 K K h, 1 

| ^ fscherzando 

Oh! v 

nip 

ff.... k 

rhy was I so 

care - less on 

r sH 

that fair A - pri] 

p r 



win - ter had been ]one - ly; My heart was hard and 


And I had grown im- 



in with sau-cy_ grace. And like the first blue - bird of 


spring caim - ] y u . sur p e d the 
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, MOONLIGHT ON THE LAKE 

A slow movement in 1VJAJW1N CHRISTOPHER MARKS 

the true organ style I _ 0 J " 

Andante tranqmllo M. M. * - 7 ° 


Manual 
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LA COQUETTE 

. (SILHOUETTE) 

Arr.by PRESTON WARE OREM 

... SECONDO A. ARENSKY 

Allegretto (tempo rubato) B 5 


Allegretto (tempo rubato) 5 5 

f, . - . 
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May be played a]] in the First Positioj 

Allegretto m.m 

VIOLIN 


PIANO 


PURPLE IRIS *” **** 

VALSE DE SALON CARL WILHELM KERN,Op.35o,No.2 

> di Valse 
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THE REFINED ELEGANCE 

of Louis XVI Design 

France’s greatest art" epoch, shows in 
this lovely small grand. Picture in your 
home or studio the distinction and luxury 
of a present day “period” grand. Then 
write for our catalogue! 

Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


a delightful tone quality which 
their sterling integrity of construction 
guards through the years. Built, as from 
the first, in but one grade — the highest — 
under the original ownership^management, 
they are used in over 6oo conservatories 
and schools and 75,000 homes. 
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T3 he SINGER’S ETUDE 

Edited for April 

©y Eminent Specialists 

IT IS THE AMBITION OF THE ETUDE TO MAKE THIS VOICE DEPARTMENT 
“A VOCALIST’S MAGAZINE, COMPLETE IN ITSELF.” 



lower lip against the upper teeth and then 
making the explosion. 

The n is a vocal consonant and the f 
unvocal. This may easily be seen by pro¬ 
nouncing or singing the words veal and 
feel. The two words are, phonetically 
exactly alike except for the difference in 
the initial consonant. 


P ROBABLY no reader of these lines 
has not heard the remark, “When 
I listen to a singer I like to hear the 
words.” (Many a church singer obtains 
and retains a good Church position because 
she enunciates distinctly, and the good old 
deacons who often supply the money for 
the music can tell whether the singer is 
singing “O for the Wings of a Dove” or 

“O for winks of a Duffer.” Phonetically C - ' , ‘ 

speaking there is not such a great dif- G UUUCVltlOU _ 

ference, however much the sense may 'T'HE G AND K are made by tigntly 

dl c er-) ....... 1 closin S ‘hroat and then exploding 

Some singers enunciate distinctly almost (T) p UN A into the succeeding vowel sound. The a 

naturally without giving the matter much JT ERLEY IvUNN /YLDRICH (mi) has a sound like the da or ba but the 

thought, while others find it extremely explosion of the sound is done with thl 

difficult, either from some slight defect bac i. tb . . 

in the organs of speech or from a mental Each of the consonants, l, n, t, d and r, not help. A little prolonging of the vowel t h ere f ore a vocal consonant Th ui'i 
sluggishness that prevents them from giv- has a distinct individuality which must be helps at first, but the r must be attacked j s unvoC al * Ie k ' ka ) 

ing the matter due attention. Distinct 'carefully observed. Four of them are vo- swiftly and deftly. 


Gutturals 


enunciation is, after all, a matter of using cal consonants, although the d has very 
the organs of speech correctly and with a little sound. The t has no sound at all 
certain deftness. This deftness must be and is therefore an unvocal consonant, 
acquired as a pianist _ acquires agility of Otherwise it is quite like the d. This is 
finger action by eliminating all unneces- easily seen if one says or sin (which is 
sary musical muscular action and training much better) the words d d 
the necessary muscles to function ac- , * 

curately and swiftly. In the process of THe S0Und °. f the d °I *. « absolutely 
acquiring correct and distinct enunciation 
each consonant must be made with the 
muscles or organs intended for its forma¬ 
tion and no others. Many singers use the 
jaw entirely too much in pronouncing the 
linguals, whereas only the tongue is needed. 

This makes the action so stiff and cumber- 


Sibilants 


Labials 

' I 'HOSE consonants that are produced 
by the lips 
P, b. 


''THE FOLLOWING consonants are 

1 Called sibilants • c - lit, th (vocal), 


necessary to the correct finish of the Word. 

The Kfecessary ?{asal 

^J^HE N is one of the few nasal sounds 


the English language, and its nasal 
quality is absolutely necessary. To illus¬ 
trate this one has only to sing all the syl¬ 
lables nay, nah, nee, no, noo, with the 

consonants are divided into groups ac- ,^ n ^ e 5 s Eghtly touching the nose. It will , • unvoc ,i . . , . . ' 

cording to the action that produces them be obse ™d that, just before the tongue fe formTtSn' * 

’ then sub-divided into classes called eIm ‘ S the co " s °nant, *he nose is vibrating eXpl0S1On for lts formatlon - 
“ which disappears 

Labio'Dentals 

r I TIE TWO consonants that a 


incwvco me atiiuu au suu duu CUIIIUCI - , , , . 

some that the consonants lack distinctness 
and are not easily understood. 

Consonants are divided into groups a 


us uiai aie urouuccu , . , ,, , , 

termed labials. They c }’ 9 ( . soft > and ar , c made by blowing 

the breath through the teeth and then 
By pronouncing these consonants with ha Z.i” g d e * pl “ de 1,lto , tbe vowel sound, 
a vowel sound ma, pa, ba, one may observe * be A ’ 11 (vocal ) j, and g (soft) 
that they are produced by the lips pressing are . v ° cal con sonants, while s. th (think) 
together and then exploding with a slight ? nd ch are unvoca! - Sometimes a lisp can 
movement of the lower jaw. The im- . remed ' ed by calling attention to the 
portant thing is the clean cut explosion of difference between s and th and practicing 
the lips for, if the movement of the lips two words ’’ke sing and thing in 
is sluggish, the consonant will not be def- suc «-) s,on - 

inite. It will also be observed that the m . ls tIle onIy aspiran t and is made by 
and b are vocal conafciants requiring a forcing tbe breath over the vocal cords 
sound before the consonant is struck. The ' n a sudden gust. The cords themselves 
the * orm tbe explosion as the lips make the 
linguals. 


ouu auu-uiviucu uuu classes canea . ' . . , -° 

vocal and unvocal. The difference be- wlth a . nasal res ° nance whlch disappears 
tween the two should be carefully noted “ s * antIy . whe ." the consonant is struck. 


If there i 
the i 


feeling of resonance 
when the n opens into 


the^owel ceeding vowel il makes the voice nasal duced b y the lower lip and the upper 
the vowe , , pliminat-prl - „„„ u. teetb are f and v. Jr 


by the student and carefully practiced. 

The unvocal consonant has r 

itself and simply explodes into uic vuwu , r ,, , ... . 

sound which follows, while each vocal and sboud be e hminated ; 
consonant has a sound which precedes the d . a s lgbt gu ttural vowel sound just 
consonant explosion and which is necessary P rt ; vlous l ° tb .® ton gue stroke. Otherwise 
to its formation. The student should 11 ls exactly like t. The t is the one un- 

carefully note the difference as it appears vocaI , consonan t of this group, as will 

in each group and practice carefully until easl y be seen by singing, on one note, tah, 

it is perfectly mastered. tay ’ tee > t0 - t00 > and then dali, day, dee 

do, doo. 

The r stands by itself, in a sense, and 
is one of the most difficult of our con¬ 
sonants for it needs to lie rolled a little 
at the tip of the tongue. For some stu¬ 
dents this is almost impossible and for 


f and v. 

These are produced by pressing the 


Tlasal Consonants 

TN ENGLISH three nasal consonant 
pro- actions need careful attention n, m and 
't 9- 

Just before the n and m are exploded 
(Continued on page 299) 


Linguals 

'T'HE CONSONANTS that are made 
_ by a stroke of the tongue are called 
linguals: 1, n, t, d, r. When these are 


■ sung with the vowel ah they ? 


occasional i 


Voice Production 

By Edwin Holland 

T to gel S taSTSe°»eS lies finu^ th . themSel . ve % they have t0 dlsco . n ’ 
in a perfectly loose throat and the,r pract,ce for tw ° or three weeks 


quite impossible. This tongue lissom and lying flat in the month 1 .... e 

iuse of some .. and nroner action of .5 m0utb condition. 


jaw, until the vocal cords regain their normal 


-- v. w., piuuuuuu uni^ uicstruKC , , ~~ - "°—.. . XJL cvciy nunarecl hue a. • . , & . 1 , 

of the tongue is necessary td make them der the tongue whlc b prevents the facile P u P' ls . beginning to sing, contract the .1? u ‘ rcglster ’ but other vo,ces bave 
—' ■’ . liil ..— muscles of the throat therehv emit*- three—chest, medium and head. Mezzo 


perfectly. If the jaw is used at the same acdou that » necessary. ’ muscles of the throat'thereby^emffting'a so™ 1 ; 11 ''^ and head ’ 

time the consonants are “thick” and lack To gain faci, ity m making the r the guttural or throaty tone; it is the vocal and altos have the g reatest dlfb ' 

the deftness necessary to their perfect foUowmg words may be found useful: cord s alone which are to be contracted 2? * y !"„ passlng th e break. It is here at 

production. This stroke of the tongue traln (TrTR) rnin fr . , WITDX to c !, uality - the cavities of the mouth F ’ ? r G that the pup ‘l haS 

must be sharp and decisive like the snap- drain (DUR) rain vromnn (VER) Joman fn d n ° rtnls glve resonance and brightness tube of 'fh ‘’f 6 ‘ S " 0 contract,on of th f 

ping of the fingers. ! ,rav Ji’t-R) ray grave (GDR) rave tbe cavities between the back of the tmJ S” ° f . tbe throat and no alteration of 

. U be spoken or sung, the (BUK) ray ^ (CUR > — and ‘ b « pba rynx give fulness. Ld the hps md ° f the ,ary " X ' By ea £ m f‘ 

and mouth give color to the sounds The ^ | 111 adoptlng a slight rounding of the 


If the la, 
tongue goes 


> the roof of the mouth c 


o commence exercises on is the ““ “‘ c ‘ UHe r - 10 au ’> ana al,,lw " ,B 
’ “ father. Here the mouth th! | aryi , 1X t0 „ fa11 sl| ghtly instead of rising, 
mst be perfectlv We th. ! e b I eak wl11 in t,me be united. In vowel 


,, and allowing 


account 


- - — To practice these words the syllable in best vowel 

fining the sound bang made m the back capital letters should be dwelt upon slight- broad l 

of the mouth and then exploding it, as it ly before attacking the roll of the r■ Then , - -~w 

were, into the open vowel. It is the deft- the tongue should try to roll the r swiftly tongue"™,;!!" be perfectly loose, the practice a ,,•«= , 

ness and accuracy of this stroke (with- and lightly-especially lightly. This should fl a w th tensene « a nd lying of !h P1 ,lf ( ! 3re d,ffi , cult 

out sluggishness) that makes the conso- he done, first speaking and then singing flat 111 the ™uth. In fact, the lower teeth ° f the usua ' ‘ end ency to place .. 

nantdist.net. Furthermore, it must be pro- upon some note that lies easy for thf ‘w 6 Iower > ip should move as one dosing tW " fauI ‘ °, ccurs “ 

m * m 


dependent of the jaw 

For many people this is not easy.. A hand voice until .. 
mirror may be used to watch the unruly Others may then be taken up. 


jaw until the action becomes perfect and ’ Suppos'eT for “example? that the word enJuvh at a ‘ime » !, be f„ udent ha f discovered his good vowel 

drain should be found the easiest. Others three nr fn,?! a !- 1Ce ' ^ b ' s r 


a time is he may copy the s 
lay be done Then of,.-_ 


n the others. 


« is seen definitely that the tongue is act- drain should be found the easiest. Others lMS may be d °ne Then^au!^ • , , 

mg with an independent movement and like drink, drove, dream, drive and drank should havf nof T 3 day ' The Pupil taf^ T""®, 1 6 vowels ’. he 

that the jaw floats,” so to say, while the could be added. After a little practice after, 1 sensati °n in the throat on sente 'ice of words and practice them 

tongue moves swiftly and accurately. the student will learn that hurrying does voice to sucTa / UP ' Is , often fa tigue th t extreme 7 no^ ° f fi s K ca,e ' 'Wt takmg the 

t such a degree that, instead of ad- f nc l tes first » bu t keeping to the 

miaaie of the voice. 


tiie etude 


J<[o Tjime for c Po\er Faces 

By E. A. B. 


You remember that Shakespeare’s Ham¬ 
let in addressing the players previous to 
their performance before the king, di¬ 
rected them to “suit the action to the 
word.” This phrase is worth noting, and 
for singers it is especially useful when 
transformed to read thus: “Suit the facial 
action to the words of the text.” The 
countenance must be mobile, expressive, 

a i; ve _and the moods and emotions of 

the words should picture themselves un¬ 
failingly and convincingly on the sing¬ 
er’s face. , , 

It is little less than absurd for a singer 
to try to project the meaning and spirit of 
a fine poem when his facial technic is 
inadequate or else entirely lacking. Put 
yourself in the position of the audience. 
How warmly would you respond to a 
singer who came out on the stage and 
sang Brahms’ Standchen —that charming 
and lilting serenade—with what could be 
described only as a “poker face?” Or 
how loudly would you applaud him, on 
the other hand, if he sang this song 
looking like Napoleon after Waterloo, or 
like Hairbreadth Harry in the Sunday 
comics? Why, the delicate loveliness of 
the Standchen vanishes mist-like as your 


attention is helplessly riveted upon the 
singer’s face! 

Secondly, it is an established fact that 
the - facial play has a definite part in de¬ 
termining the timbre (quality of tone) 
which you employ for a given song or por¬ 
tion of a song. Leon Melchissedek, the 
great Parisian baritone, was well aware 
of this, and in technical articles for 
French periodicals he often made men¬ 
tion of it. Why such a thing is so, no 
one knows; but over and over again it 
has been proven to be true. Therefore, 
to get the particular timbre in your voice 
which shall convey the desired emotion, 
adapt your countenance accordingly. 

Incidentally, for remedying deficiencies 
and awkwardness in this matter, we would 
recommend the not very inspiring—but 
extremely effective—practice of confront¬ 
ing your mirror for about half an hour 
each day, and at that time making up 
every kind of face (and grimace) you 
can think of, descriptive of the complete 
emotional gamut. This will gradually put 
mobility into your countenance, with the 
result that your singing will grow 
steadily more colorful and varied and your 
audience more pleased to see you. 


Enunciation 


( Continued, from page 298) 

the initial vowel sound of these vocal con- Linguals L. N. T. D. R. 
sonants is confined back of the tongue, laugh nard tar d 
x - u - “““ ThU knee teem d 






M. P. B. 




and the vibration is felt in the nose. This 
is easily proven, for, by touching the loan 
nose lightly with the fingers, the vibration ^on 
can be felt as well as heard. When the Labials 
explosion of the consonants occurs, this main 
vibration must cease instantly and all the mean 
new vowel sound must be in the mouth. move £ ool 
If some of the nasal quality is left the Labio _ Dentals 
voice sounds nasal. This quality should p , 

be entirely eliminated from the voice as 
it is very disagreeable. 

Examples: 

Examples: nard, name, need, know, 
noon, mark, main, mead, mould, moon. 

The other nasal sound is the ending ing 
or ng. Here the vowel sound of the word ™.. 

is suddenly closed by the tongue, and a gay can 

vibration is felt in the nose. This vibra- goal coa 

tion must be ended suddenly by a con- ghoul coo 
sonant action almost like the hard g. If Aspirant 
this is not done the word is left unfinished ha hate heed hole hoot 
and will not be distinct. Sibilants 

Examples: sing, thing, fling, song, sung, g 2. sh, th, ch, J, C (soft), X. 
singing, thinking, living. salve za ' shard charrn^ jar^ 




foam vogue 


Gutturals 


G. K. Q. 

ralf quaff 

:ame quail 

ieel gueale 


thane they 
theme though 
thorax though 


Y and W 


yield 

yule 


Double Consonants 

W HEN TWO or three consonants 
appear together in one syllable 
usually both must receive their correct 
formation: 


employ 





nds 


For those whose enunciation is especially 
defective it is well to practice some of 
these words by making the consonants 
separately. The word strange, for ex¬ 
ample, may be said or sung, s-t-range. 

When the two consonants are of the 
same class, as in the word bent, the first 
consonant is not completed, as the organs 
are already in position to produce the 
second: bent, not benet; Mamma, not 
mainaina. 


cheat jean 


Syllables and Words 
Language is really nothing but a series 
of vowel sounds chained together by 
consonants. To enunciate the language 
correctly the vowel sounds must be pure 
and the consonants clean-cut. 

Syllables or words that begin with a 
consonant and end with one may be com¬ 
pared to a complete circle, the circle being 
finished when the final consonant has ex¬ 
ploded. The word bud, for example, be¬ 
gins with the vocal labial b made with 
the lips which explodes into the vowel 
sound of u. The singer dwells on this 
vowel as long as the note demands and 
then tosses the word into the air, with 
the vocal lingual d. So the word is sent 
on its way to the listener. 

The complete circle is finished as the 
d is exploded, and the word is sent into 
the air like a soap bubble. 


"It is our instinctive delight in beauty that first attracts us to music 
and often it is the drills and preparations for future skills that come be¬ 
tween us and the beauty in music and cause us to become discouraged and 
to give up the practice of the art.”— Karl W. Gehrkens. 
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Tra\e! 
turope - we/rd 
via 



CABIN 


Today they choose TOURIST Third Cabin—for they’ve 
found it lively—free of social duties—with many of the 
members of their own set there. 

The pride they take in relating European experiences 
—the poise, the background it lends—make the annual 
trip an essential. It broadens their outlook on life 
immeasurably—it’s a modern necessity. Traveling 
TOURIST Third Cabin via White Star, Red Star or 
Atlantic Transport Line is within the reach of every 
purse. Round-trips as low as $184.50. 

In our fleets you have a choice of such famous liners 
as the Majestic, world’s largest ship, Olympic, Homeric, 
Belgenland, Lapland, etc.— and two remarkable steam¬ 
ers, Minnehahda and Minnesota, that carry Tourist 
Third Cabin passengers exclusively. 



Accommodations are reserved exclusively for American 
vacationists—the sort of people you will enjoy travel¬ 
ing with. 

WHITE /TAR LINE 

RED/TAR UNE ATLANTIC TRAN/PORT UNE 

INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 

Address Tourist Third Cabin Dept., No. 1 Broadway, New York, 
our offices elsewhere or authorized steamship agents. 
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tee etud e 



O NE DAMP, wintry day, in the city 

of M - , I was engaged to play 

for a noontide wedding. Arriving 
at the time appointed, I found the organ, 
a small, two-manual instrument, in a some¬ 
what clammy condition. Testing it, the 
swell was found to have several keys 
near the middle of the keyboard that ci¬ 
phered (that is, continued to sound after 
the key had been released). Such a state 
of affairs is often due to some derange¬ 
ment in the mechanism of the instrument 
caused either by chilled metal or wood- 
parts swollen from dampness or from both. 

In this case uncoupling the Swell to 
Great gave a partial relief; but two keys damp weather, 


Eminent Specialists 


IT IS THE AMBITION OF THE ETUDE TO MAKE THIS ORGAN DEPARTMENT 
"AN ORGANIST’S ETUDE, COMPLETE IN ITSELF” 


When the Organ Fails 

‘By Eugene F. Marks 


In the absence of a capable choir or 
piano, the congregation can be depended 
upon to carry the melody, if favorite and 
well-known hymns, such as “Jesus, Love 
of My Soul,” “Rock of Ages” and’“Com? 
Thou Fount,” are sung. Invariably a con’ 
gregation has at least one good leading 
voice. However, with a congregation un¬ 
accustomed to singing alone, it may de' 
volve upon the organist to give the correct 
pitch and start every verse himself. 

If, perchance, the organ is excluded en- 
1 tirely from service for some length of 
time in order to make some extensive re 
pairs or build in a new instrument, the 
organist should view the matter as a for- 


„_ r .__ _, __. drawing on the couplers In order to be prepared for any emer- _ _ 

_ the middle of the keyboard still tbe keyboards are observed to approach gency along this line it is well to study tunate opporunity to drill the choir s„ 

continued to cipher. Raising the two eacb other, the Swell sometimes descend- out and practice now and then, while thoroughly that it will rely solely upon 

keys from the underside with my hand ‘ ng tow ards the Great almost as much as everything is moving smoothly, how to itself for active service, 

caused a complete cessation of tone But a ( l uarter °f 311 inch. This change of the act under different circumstances, just as 

when I had prepared my registration- keys . from the u ir nor “ al position is a P‘ t0 firemen occasionally test their prepared- T/ie Organist at the Piano 

being careful to leave the-two manuals un- pr ° dure a cipher , wbich ’ h ° wever - 111 sucb ne « by scurrymg to an imaginary tire. ™ 0UGH 

. A1in i A j „ « , T , , « cases is very simple to remedy, as one need It is no mere waste of time to rehearse I ‘ ! . 1(1 or ganist 

of the sner’at If ° n 0 p ay °" e only dispense with the use of the coupler such fancied mishaps, for, in endeavoring proves a mediocre pianist, displaying 

of the special selections to precede the causing the defect . to cha nge or manipulate his instrument, a monotonous touch, engendered by his fa- 

ceremony, je o c . t e two eys, on being Generally a cipher is confined to one the organist will add many new points to Vunte instrument, lie should at least keep 

touched, emitted a continuous sound pro- manual, usually the Swell. The stops be- his knowledge of registration, besides ac- his piano-touch in such command that he 

ducing two organ points in the middle longing to that manual in which the cipher quiring a more practical understanding of can produce the gradal , , of tone re¬ 
register of the keyboard. Lifting the keys occurs may be shut off entirely, the organ- the intricacies underlying the mechanism quired and understand the correct manipu- 

aeatn from beneath caused the einberiuo- tn «t relying upon the other manuals for of the organ. lation of the pedals, especially in chord 

Of course this in many instances work. By careful selection from the piano 

cause a change in tonal qualities of The Choir to the Front' rtpertoire, avoiding those pieces with 

better to be meager in T ET us TURN our attention now to brilliant scale-passages and other pianistic 

1 some of the larger accidents such as displays, it is possible to preserve the prel- 

ungluing or bursting of the bellows, “de, voluntary, offertory and postlude of 

breakage in the mechanism of the the regular service in a churchly style. 

which the faulty key lies and 

In such cases the organ- Schubert, Beethoven {Andantes and /Me¬ 
rely largely upon his choir to aid U' os from his Sonatas), and Mendelssohn 


ducing t 
register < 

again from beneath caused the ciphering 
cease, but it recommenced as soon as the 
keys were depressed. This attempting tc 
play with the constant interruption of key¬ 
lifting was useless. 

The entire Great manual and the upper harmonious organ-point, 
and lower parts of the Swell keyboard, jj tbe couplers are on, it is sometimes or a DreaKage m tne mect 

however, were available. It was a ques- ffial ^ £ «te S/WheT a^d whid, leads tc, the utto“^d»- Among- such 'pieces may ' be mentioned 

even the pitch is sometimes misleading TV ^ ° rg - an f ° r the rCSt ° f the - . '°" S f . rom . ,hc wr,tmgs of Schumann, 

t. ’ church service. 


registration than endure a persistent, i 


i whether to nurture monotony by 
constant adherence to the manual of the 

Great alone with only two or three stops an octave , owef 


i sixteen or four-foot stop i 


at my disposal for variety in tone color rea]I * So ; t P to him ' Their previous 'training should "be (some of the “Songs Wii bout” Words”)! 

vary the sameness by playing occasion- throw off all the co ler * the „ test th of such a character that they 

w in th#» ncahlo rttirlo Quroll r* 11 .i . _ tit anv moment tn Qino - hvmnc i 


the Choir, and finally the 


versing the procedure, placing the left ; 
hand on the lower part of the Swell and s 


ready an< l many of the shorter pieces from 
any moment to sing hymns without ac- modern composers. There are many piano 
companiment and a few anthems which pieces, especially suitable for church serv- 
sound well when rendered so. ices, already bound into book form, which 

Even if not needed to hold the situation could be employed very advantageously at 
hand for unforeseen accidents, such this time. 

During the period of organ repairs it 
most opportune time to introduce 


ally in the usable parts of the Swell Swell, 
manual. Great! 

The best plan appeared to be a diversity 

or intermingling of both. By playing the "All on Account of a Horse-shoe Nail’ 

Great sometimes alone, and then again niCTANruc i,-™ i „ , “ctiuenis, 

softening the Great and playing the left I a dnher S id WV V h practIce ^ouJd be indulged in during 

hand upon it with right hand upon the pipe of a set• an ^ unusuaf ase is^f T ° f eve ^ ch ° lr r ^ a «al, as noth- - - Ml ...o— 

- - ■. - , rin i.' in _ " * k f * T t dS ,r re towards strengthening other instruments; even a second piano 

fleck if it , l m T t e = h0lr - ensemb| c and smoothing it into a would prove most valuable besides offer- 
me other St VrfVV 777 homo ™ s b!end » delivery than “a mg an excellent opportunity to present 
the right hand on the Great, and adapting the pallet-valve or one of the sISrsTthus proveof mofe'enjoym^t' W ° U ' d p,an °: duets - . Two Pianos in special evan- 

.,%S S 

ttzbssTXrtzzi -AjSS'S-.’Sr-A'iwi 


the playing always to the 

whether a solo part, four voices or full ah Jo pass to the pipe. This small .... .....„ w - T _ 

organ — I managed painfully to struggle Pediment may be removed either by draw- with hymns, it puts stamina 
'* * ~ insr the ston oniclflv tn m cmromi tinwoi ei'nrrtnn. 


move the slider back and forth, 
by striking the key sharply to dislodge 
the obstacle with a sudden gust of air, or 
by dispensing with the faulty stop alto¬ 
gether. This still leaves the remainder of 
the manual free for use. 

The organist may be sure that the lis- 


through the hour. 

in which my audience was entirely for¬ 
gotten. 

The Inevitable Hour 
r | 'O EVERY organist the time is sure 
-*■ to come when the organ will fail un¬ 
expectedly to do its duty in part or wholly, 

especially organs in church buildings tener P refers smaI1 registration to a 
heated only once a week during the winter . rcgularit - v of rhythm - Also . is always 

months and thus subject to constantly .f proceed with the performance 
varying temperatures. Such mishaps are “"‘7 c “ oc ( curs t0 repair the damage 
not confined entirely to old, worn-out or- “ Ced tha " ' 
gans, but are just as liable to happen to 
the most recently constructed pneumatic 
or electric action org ~ 
later instruments are 


piano would prove <>f inestimable value. 


Interpreting Organ VYCusic and Anthems c 
rDwo'Jtfanual Organs 

By Edwin Hall Pierce 
Part in 


conJ ePair 7 e , d , ama f e tim H 7r ent ° f Anthems 1 find one very useful combination in 

confess a total break- ^/TTH REGARD to the general tech- swe,t stopped diapason, salicional and a 
_ „ , , , , mcal management of the two- li?llt 4 ' foot (either flute or string); 

—.. r-- The Pedal Cipher manual organ, the accompaniment of an great doppel fldte, gamba and a 4-foot 

organs. Possibly these TF IT IS a pedal-tone that ciphers, the ■ 1S ’ of cours f> no different from its flute; pcda1 ’ a lig ht 16-foot: couplers, swell 
are more susceptible of 1 pedal-stops should be dispensed with, “se m any other kind of playing Never t0 great, swell to pedal, great to pedal. F°' 

derangement from slight causes than the The omission on these tones may be cov- heless a few hin ts as to taste in’ re<rk* an mcease of power and brightness I 

old tracker-action ones, owing to their ered to some extent by the use of octave tlon may not be out of place One fh u would add swell to great 4-foot coupler, 

more delicate mechanism and numerous bass notes in the left hand, or in some take into account the size 1 “ or a light reed to swell or both. Of course, 

adjustments ,n_ superior workmanship, cases (when it will not produce cipher- of the choir , using such registration when p,ayi "S on swell and using pedals, 

Yet under all circumstances the organist mg) by coupling the pedal to one or more bIen d well with the voices and 7 3S 7 t,1e great to pedal coupler would be thrown 

keep calm and decide instantly his of the manuals and then playing the pedal- pro Per support without overnow7' Ve off ' 1 avo 'd 16-foot tone on the manuals, 

' keys as usual - In case of sluggish action The open diapason-rightlv cn7 7 especial,y 16-foot couplers, as the effect « 

anoforte sticking) noblest tone of a.- _ nsmered the depressing to the voices, and is apt to be 

muddy. 


course of action. 

In nearly all cases the cause of _ __ _ ^ r ____ 

ciphering is a derangement in the median- the key sometimes” may” be made ’to"act many 
ism of the organ, and not in the pipe it- properly by giving it 
self. Quite frequently, especially in cold, down motion. 


(similar to a key of pianoforte sticking) noblest tone of the 


. cases, blend so effective^ 7’ 7 "? uddy - The 16-foot pedal tone, even, 
strenuous up and voices as a composite / h . t1le should not be unduly prominent. That is 

flutes and, sometimes, a light reed 5 '™’^’ 3 matter ab ° Ut which '* is very easy f ° f 

( Continued on page 301) 


the ETUDE 
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Toranscriptions on the Organ 

Eversham 


By Henry E. 

There will be always a certain class of 
musicians who well might be styled the 
“purists” of the art and who will insist that 
all compositions should be restricted in their 
performance to the particular medium for 
which their creators originally intended 
them. Which is all quite right in prin¬ 
ciple and to be most highly commended, 
unless the transcription be done by a skill¬ 
ful and reverent hand. 

But when it comes to unqualified con¬ 
demning of transcriptions, it must be borne 
in mind that even the greatest of the 
masters were not averse to the “borrowing 
habit.” Mozart did it; Handel was a 
notorious “plagiarist” without giving credit, 
and not always from his own creations; 
and the Bach, who, as it is so often said, 
considered it sacrilegious to change a musi¬ 
cal thought, made many re-arrangements 
of his compositions as well as sometimes 
“borrowing” without compunctions from 


the works of other well-known composers. 

The “Leipzig Cantor” certainly turned 
some of his violin concertos into pieces 
for the harpsichord, and even into orches¬ 
tral preludes for cantatas. Neither did he 
hesitate, on occasion, to translate a hitherto 
secular theme to a sacred use. 

So, after all, the turning of a composi¬ 
tion from its original to a new use rests 
largely upon the manner in which it is 
done. So long as no violence is done to 
the spirit of the composition, there is no 
good reason for cavil. The organ liter¬ 
ature has been surely enriched by the 
splendid transcriptions of the classics, by 
the versatile Hest. If the great fugues 
and fantasias of Bach can be glorified and 
made to glow anew by such orchestral 
adaptations as have been done by Stokow¬ 
ski and other great conductors, then 
certainly there can be no censuring of 
their use for the resourceful organ. 


‘‘He {Bach) took a quite fresh standpoint. His predecessors had for the 
nost part used the melody as their only source of inspiration, whereas Bach 
ilways looked to the words for guidance in his treatment. The result is 
v arrive at his very soul in these compositions which can be regarded 
epitome of his whole work.’’— Dr. MacPherson. 


that 


I 3 he Tjwo ^Manual Organ 

(Continued from page 300) 

organist to be deceived, as this tone sounds with electric or pneumatic action, several 
different in different parts of the building, combination pistons (either blind or 
and often least loud at the console. For moving the stop-knobs visibly) and pro- 
accompanving a choir of adult male voices, vided for with sub and super, as we as 
by the way, the remark made above about the customary unison couplers; also with 
open diapason does not hold as valid. Open crescendo pedal. This is the most satis- 
diapason with principal, 4 ft., and com- factory type of two-manual organ, if not 
binations built on the same are here of too small, and is capable, under the hands 

good effect, either with or without reeds, of a skilled player _°f all the most un- 

but if used will sound better without the portant effects obtainable from one or 
gamba or other characteristic string tone, more manuals. . . . 

4. The duplexed organ. This, though 
n , . r c 1 . . having a much smaller number of pipes. 

Playing for Soloists £ certain of the registers-sometimes 

Hr HE ACCOMPANIMENT of solo a „ of the m-playable from either 

A voices needs some consideration of manua i This is often a great conven- 
the quality of the particular voice in - ence manipulation of registration, but, 
question. I remember a case where, hav- of coursej does not make the organ really 
ing four solo voices in the choir, three i arge r. In this type all the pipes are 
of them sounded best with a string and common i y ; n one swell-box, excepting 

flute combination, .but the fourth, a heavy sometime s the open diapason, 

bass, seemed to demand the swell open The unit organ. This is an en- 

diapason, without string tone. Much may deayor to get t h e effect of a large in- 

be learned by trying the accompaniment stru ment from ' the absolute minimum 
with the singers themselves in two or number of pjpeS) but the effect is very 

more different registrations and inquirmg ... . — 

their preferences. There are certain tone 
qualities which find use in organ music 
per se, which do not blend quite happily 
with any voice—those with quintadena, 
for instance. I call to mind an otherwise 
able brother organist who seems sin¬ 
gularly obtuse to this fact. 


coarse, unchurchly and unsatisfactory. 
The organist who has to play a church 
service on such an instrument has my 


i 


5 UMM Y’S CORNER 


TECHNIC and MUSICIANSHIP 

must go hand in hand if one is to develop Pianism to an Art. 

The old fashioned TECHNICAL STUDIES did not: conformthis 
high ideal. They were dry and uninteresting, to be endured but 
enjoyed. . 

MODERN TECHNICAL STUDIES are as interesting as recreational 
nieces They stress technical problems just as definitely, but tn y 
attractively* written, building not alone for sound technical equipment, but 
for ideals of beauty and good taste. 

A new and unique approach to the study of Piano Technic is the 
“Point View” in 

KEYS TO THE KING’S CASTLE 

by John Mokrejs 

“Fundamental tones d-3-5-8 of any key) and their overtones, constitute POINTS aud 
COUNTERPOINTS and are the “‘“f TiXf'tmd it is astonishingly simple, clear, 
and ?ciem7. , 7 3 Tealth oMntaresting7ieces is given whereby the Point system is taught. 

Books, I, II, HI. Each $ °- 60 

Other technical studies embodying the modern ideal are: 

THE SELECTED GEMS OF THE CZERNY STUDIES « , 

Books I and II. Each * 

by John Mokrejs 

FIRST STUDIES IN STYLE....... 

FIFTEEN INTERMEDIATE STUDIES .. 

CHARACTERISTIC STACCATO STUDIES (New).73 

by Frances Terry 

TONE PICTURES FOR THE BEGINNER ?s 

Books 1 !! and III ..!!•!•• ■ • .... Ea< * - 50 

by Buenta Carter 

CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 

429 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 



distinguish the lai 


^ _ Austins 

heralded throughout many section" 
s of the country. Smalle 
QO rr. to have in generou 

/inSaSments. 

} given to organs 

^^^xiilSei^y.^llv^^^^e^propor 
wanes'with instruments of smaller scopt 

AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 

Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. I 


[ai 


Playable Modern Music 
ENGAGED in the first part of this 
article to give a short list of such 
_ ^ nieces in order to show that one is not 

Types of Two-Manual Organ necessarily confined to Bach, Mendels- 

T N THE COURSE of this article we sobn , and suc ), i f 0 r a suitable repertoire. 

1 have spoken of the two-manual organ Thg ’f odow j ng list is not in any sense com¬ 
as if it were something of a well-known nQr does ; t ma ke claim to being the 

standard sort, but as a matter of fact.it (Continue d on page 316) 


s found in a considerable variety of types, 
which we may roughly enumerate as fol¬ 
lows : 

1. The large two-manual tracker organ. 
These are all old instruments. At a later 
date three manuals was customary for 
any organ of sufficient size, even with 
tracker action, but I have played on an 
excellent old Jardine organ with nearly 
thirty registers and only two manuals. 

2. The small two-manual tracker organ. 
These are also mostly old, but some are 
still built, especially the very small ones. 
In both class 1 and 2 one will do well 
to confine oneself to the older sort of 
legitimate organ music, or the simpler and 
less pretentious among modern works. 

3. The “straight” two-manual organ, 



THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 

Organ Power Department 

Hartford Connect.cu 


GUILMANT 
ORGAN SCHOOL 

DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 

Director 

Students Aided in Securing Positions 

Free Church, Recital, 

Scholarships Theatre Courses 

New Prospectus Ready 
17 E. Eleventh Street New York 


VELAZCO ORfiAN STUDIOS 

New York’s finest Theatre Organ School. Direction 
of EMIL VELAZCO, Solo Organist of Roxy 
Theatre, featured WOR broadcaster and exclusive 
Columbia recording artist. 

1658 Broadway New York 


If You / 


_ __ buying 

Music Take Adran- 
of Our Liberal 


PIANISTS 

VOCALISTS t of Qu 

VIOLINISTS Discounts 

ORGANISTS amination prlvl - 

CHORISTERS leges. 

Ask for CaUdogfor Your Branch 

THEODORE PRESSER CO. PHILA., PA. 



COURSE IN 

TUB^EOR|GAN PlAYING 

Two three-manual and one two-manual 
Wurlitzer and Kimball theatre unit or¬ 
gans—one a new $25,000 Wurlitzer— 
tor lessons and practice. Special courses 
for pianists changing to organ. Advanced 
pupils have the advantage of lessons be¬ 
fore the screen. Graduates are. in 
constant demand at big salaries. 
Part scholarships available. 

Write for Catalog E 


COURSES IN 

CHURCH.CONCERT. MUNICIPAL. * 
AND RESIDENCE ORGAN PlAYING / 

Modern electric action church and con¬ 
cert organs for lessons and practice. 
Special courses for pianists changing to 
organ. Advanced pupils have many 
unusual advantages. Graduates are 
in constant demand. Part 
scholarships available. 

Write for Catalog E2 


Vermondknaiss school of organ playing 

X 2IQ N-7TH.ST.ALLENTOWN PA. 
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WANTED 

Theatre Organists 

Positions paying salaries of $50 
to $ 150 weekly are so many that 
finished players are practically 
assured of engagements through 
the College. 



Direction: 

CHARLES H. DEMOREST and HENRY FRANCIS PARKS 

Famous Theatre Organists 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 

June 24 to August 3 (Six Weeks) 


SCHEDULE OF LESSONS 



FREE FELLOWSHIPS 




:r or winter catalog on request 
I NOW OPEN for organ study 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 

“Si" “— 


CHICAGO 

MUSICAL 

COLLEGE 


60 East Van Buren St. 

A university t of music 


(Siisms) Chicago, III. 



II ORCAH AHD CHOIR gVEMOHS AHSWERED 

By Henry S. Fry 



the ETUDE 

BE 



Bands and Orchestras 

(Continued from page 275) 
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v with a 



The “Diz" Sound 


m t Bll Nocturne I CAY A SOLO tone is to be struck by shouId be used most of t,le tirae in band 

S3555fe:i s P edaicomment. Thehor„ is stopped in Increase Your Pay 

=. 

2$ I portant. The player may be nervous, but rae „ t among professional horn players tunitles m»me wt?ha 

e 1 


HARMONY BY MAIL 

s! 3 ^SSSafiCH.y. 


MUSIC ENGRAVING 


Buescher 

l These Features 

"Tow! 5 matSVr/acL if you have 



used to “bury” the mouthpiece in their lips. Therefore, if you are stopping the horn 
This does not mean that the horn player with your hand you should transpose to a 

was using pressure. It was due to the half . tone higher. This will work from 

player using a narrow-rimmed mouthpiece the top of the horn to the bottom, and the 
which developed the muscles of his lips. other method will not. 

Musical Home Reading Table 

(Continued from page 260) 

Jhat ta^edfed’on^s, washing" to express Spontini burst int 0 P a terrible invective 
r .1 his pleasure in G-’s article about him, against Berlioz as a man who, with the like 

S295SK sissHl! gs 

■ ■ SE ZSL r.t sis s 

“r * 1 once. On one of these occasions Liszt a du talent comme critique.’ (Sir, 

f observed to him that Berlioz was a great Berlioz has some talent as a critic.) 


L s&: 



\Ifsi 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


Commend the Pupil's W or\ 

By i 


I WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS I him When he plays a piece, an exercise ; , done i-compare, for instance m^baSnsulbShea. 

I BiSm s —-ssss - sM cms 
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T HE VIOLIN bridge which we see 
to-day has had a long history. It 
has undergone many changes and 
modifications before developing to its 
present form. The purpose of the violin 
, bridge is to transmit vibrations of the 
strings to the body of the violin. In doing 
this it must not dampen the vibrations or 
impart undesirable tone qualities to the 
violin. The bridge must be rigid and 
strong enough to sustain the pressure of 
the strings and at the same time transmit 
their vibrations freely to the violin body. 

The most suitable material that has been 
found -for this purpose is maple wood 
which has all of the desired qualities. A 
plain block of wood will, however, not serve 
the purpose. The wood must be carefully 
carved into a strong and elastic bridge 
before it can have any tonal value for 
theviolin. Many modifications of the original 

The present-day v.ohnbndge d.ffers very stradivarius bridge have been made in 
little from the bridge designed by Strad;- order to improve the tone of the violin . 
vanus in the seventeenth century. His (See Patents Nos 594^9 and 361659 } 
genius seems to have given us perfection 
in all the details of the violin. The violin Ex 5 
bridge to-day is usually 1% inches high 
and 154 inches wide and tapers in thick¬ 
ness from % inch to Vie inch at the crown. 

The body portion is carved out so as to 
give it the maximum of resilience, strength 
and tonal qualities. It is supported on 
two feet which are carved out to fit the 
belly of the violin perfectly. The crown 
of the bridge must also be adjusted in 
relation to the finger board. The fitting of 
a violin bridge requires skill and knowl¬ 
edge and. can be properly done only by 
an expert. 

Many attempts have been made to im¬ 
prove the bridge designed by Stradivarius, 
and a large number of United States 
patents have been granted on violin bridges. A patent granted ; n , 888 uses a piece 
pa e I\. ? rai ] .^ n 1879 proposes to 0 f b ar k on the feet of the bridge so that 
between fnni 0 ni a H- e r, t 1 ge ’ 1 « wiI1 accurately fit the belly of the 

nnJl/r. ^ y 0Ver * e S0Undmg violin Without interfering with the trans- 
fhe vibrJnn 7'™ to transmit mission of the vibratio * s . 

the vibrations of the strings directly tc 
the entire body. The accompanying photo- 


IT IS THE AMBITION OF THE ETUDE TO MAKE THIS VIOLIN DEPARTMENT 
“A VIOLINIST’S MAGAZINE, COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


Violin ^Bridges 

<By Joseph Rossman 


notch ir 
string. 





A few bridges have been patented which ..-Yf*? , few ,° f these ideas 
are adjustable in height, the height being T* bcC .? US l they 

changed by merely turning a screw. 

A patent granted 


graph represents Patent No. 215,023. F 
is the bridge ordinarily used; G is the 
supplemental bridge. 

Another patent shows a sounding box 
or chamber fixed in the violin bridge. Ex. 
2 , No. 278,634. Several patents have been 


Writers for the Violin 
By Sid G. Hedges 

A mong composers there 

many notable names belonging 
peculiarly to violinists; and only 
the most outstanding among these have 
been selected for this list. Some, like 
Beethoven, have been included because 
although they belong to the whole world 
of music, they have made undying con¬ 
tributions to violin literature. The first 
consideration has been to include names 
i the metal clip to receive the E which the student and amateur often hear • 

Another patent inserts a plug of and man y of them are men who have writ- 

hard material into ten great collections of studies. These 

the bridge at the have been arranged under the dates 1800 

place where the E 1825 , 1850, 1875 —consequently the corn- 

string rests (See p0 sers are each placed into that date most 

Ex. 7, at “3”). conveniently approximating to their prime. 

V i o 1 i n bridges Many violinists, now p membered only 
have also been de- by their compositions, were, in their own 
signed with an ex- day, famous as players. Some, curiously, 

tension on one leg like Kreutzer, did not consider the work 

entering into the which has since rendered them immortal 

i of very much importance. 

CORELLI; 1700, Bologna, was the earli- 
it violinist-composer of outstanding merit. 
His playing of his own compositions, 
especially in the churches of his land, made 
him sensationally popular. A number of 
his sonatas are famous to-day, arranged 
for violin and piano. 

BACH, 1750, Eisenach, has written 
several concerti for the violin and six un¬ 
accompanied sonatas. Ti e famous Cha¬ 
conne is from one of these. Schumann 
said of Bach, “He was a man to whom 
music owes almost as great a debt as 
religion owes to its founder.” 

HANDEL, 1750, Halle, Saxony, the 
giant contemporary of Bach, has left some 
beautiful sonatas for the violin. 

GAVINIES, 1775. Bordeaux, was a son 
of the celebrated violin maker. He has left 
are actually a book of very valuable, difficult studies, 
clumsy and 24 Matinees. 

look well. Besides, these changes MOZART, 1775, Salzburg, began to 
S' ve any better results except in s( udy at about the age of three. His 
a few cases. father was a violinist. Mozart proved 

The widespread use of a steel E string himself a genius of the first rank. His 
to-day has caused the insertion of a piece best known compositions for the violin are 
°f ebon y or other hard material in the b ' s sonatas , of which he wrote about forty. 

in order to keep the string KREUTZER, 1800, Versailles, started 
the bridge. The various to study at >,he age of five - At tflirtecn 


body of the violin and resting on the 
back of the violin so as to relieve the 
pressure of the bridge on the belly and 
thus permit it to vibrate more freely. 


PATENT NO.1,306,663 


in 1919 has a small 
metal clip attached 
to the bridge at the 
point wherethe 
steel E string rests, violin bridge 
so as to prevent it from cutting inti 
from cutting into patented bridges are rarely 
the bridge. A later are interesting and instructive To “the 
patent supplies a violinist. ° t e 


but thev he , ,?' ayed a composition 

Jl PuM-c-a 



Training Parents to Understand Music 

By Edith Lynwood Winn 

At the end of the recital v 


Many teachers do not admit the mother 
to the studio because the child is apt to 
be nervous when she is present. 


may come up for discussion, such as “Can world. 


his own i 

concerto. He was first-violinist 
at the Paris Opera, and led the court band. 
Beethoven dedicated to him his finest violin 
sonata, which has since been called the 
Kreutzer Sonata. Kreutzer's great claim 
to unfading remembrance is his Forty-Two 
Studies which remain supreme among all 
violin studies. The famous “Number Two 
probably the best known study in the 


o increase the resonance of the violin, 
recent patent, No. 1,459,057, 

Ex.3 


^ ^ ne nervous when she is present. But so General , r- auL " as Van 

granted on various types of bridges using ,ong as she does not comment on the work t h e Violin T 7 ° wled S e be Taught at BEETHOVEN, 1800, born at Bonn, 
some form of sounding box in the bridge hcr presence is in many ways advantageous A . . wesson, or “Do the Varied "T ot ? ten sonatas for violin and piano, 

to increase the resonance of the violin. A b&th to herself and to the child. Activities of the Present Day Help or wb,ch have . never been excelled. One, 

But the lesson must be in the teacher’s Wlnder Music Study?” styled the Kreutzer Sonata because it wa- 

hands from the start. Once a month there The neighborhood conference helns tb» dcdlca,cd to that great violinist, is con- 
may be a studio “experience meeting” to P arent to understand what the mil* ! salered by many to be the most beautiful 
which parents are invited to attend. The do >n the way of bowing position X,. , USt thl " g ever written for the violin, 

pupils play from memory what they have Sin ce the teacher would find it iPf" , FIORI LLO. 1800, Brunswick, is remeni- 

studied. Teacher, parents and pupils dis- to talk individually with each no possible b ? ed because of his Thirty-Six Caprices- 

cuss, informally but seriously, all subjects a difficulty occurred this X'''T . n I h ® se rank alon g with the caprices of 

that come to mind. The recital lasts one them collectively oiice a J °l V' ng and aImost with the “Forty-Two 

hour. bri ab ,' y once a month helps to of Kreutzer. They are not so difficult as 

bring about a clear understanding. the studies of Gavin,'A, 


shows a bridge having an axial bore in 
each foot. 

Bridges have also been made in several 
parts which are held together by the 
pressure of the strings (Ex. 4.) (Patent 
No. 693,648). 


“Some of the n PH 

been achieved by the simplest means, without VcwursTtoTowll 
instruments .— The Violinist. novel o 


the studies of Gavinies. 

VIOTTI, 1800, Fontanelle, pupil of Pog- 
na ni, won immense success as a soloist 
have and director of grand opera. Modern 

unusual violinists are indebted to him for a large 

(Continued on page 30?) 
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c Bowing Phrases 

By Caroline V. Wood 


It is safe to say, I believe, that the 
majority of ’cello students would play the 
following passage, not as indicated in 
a (the correct way) but as in 6 : 



Many students of bowed instruments 
seem incapable of making a crescendo or 
decresccndo other than on a single note. 
They do not think in terms of phrases. 

This is partly due to a lack of mental 
application and partly to a faulty method 
of holding the bow or of moving the wrist 
and arm to secure smooth bowing. With¬ 


out good bowing one cannot have good 
phrasing — and phrases are musical 
sentences. 

A flexible wrist is important. The bow 
should always cross the strings at a right 
angle, never obliquely, and should be drawn 
slowly and evenly for its full length. In 
’cello playing the pressure of the first 
finger on the bow grip largely controls 
the volume of tone. The change of bow 
should be made as nearly imperceptible as 
possible. Another good exercise is to 
start the bow forte (the hair must “bite” 
the string at the start), gradually di¬ 
minishing the tone. 

It is hard to tell in print how to bow an 
instrument. Nevertheless, some excellent 
treatises on the subject have been written 
and will be found a great help, whether 
they supplement a teacher’s instruction or 
furnish the chief source of information. 


Writers for the Violin 

(Continued from page 304) 


number of duets for two violins. Very 
popular, too, are his concerti, which, being 
not very difficult, form an excellent in¬ 
troduction to concerto playing. 

RODE, 1800, Bordeaux, learned to play 
the violin from Viotti. He composed many 
violin concerti, brilliant and melodious. 
His Twenty-Four Caprices rank second 
only to Kreutzer’s studies, than which 
they are rather more difficult. Rode has 
left besides some duets for two violins, 
of moderate difficulty. 

PLEYEL, 1800, was born in Austria, 
the twenty-fourth child of a village school¬ 
master. He studied under Haydn and 
wrote much chamber music, including vio¬ 
lin duets, which is very deservedly popular 
among players of moderate' attainments. 

CAMPAGNOLI, 1800, near Bologna, 
wrote some excellent studies. His Seven 
Divertissements are very well-known. 
They include one piece for each of the 
seven violin positions, and no better test 
of one's knowledge of the fingerboard 
exists. 

MAZAS, 1825, Beziers, taught in the 
conservatoire of Paris. His Seventy-Five 
Melodic and Progressive Studies are fa¬ 
mous, and no violinist can afford to be 
ignorant of them. He wrote also a number 
of excellent duets for two violins. 

MAYSEDER, 1825, Vienna, left a num¬ 
ber of useful duets. 

MENDELSSOHN, 1825, Hamburg, 
came from a wealthy home. He is hon¬ 
ored by violinists as the composer of a 
wonderful Violin Concerto. 


CHARLES de BfiRIOT, 1850, Louvain, 
taught, among others, Vieuxtemps. His 
concerti are very popular. He wrote also 
a number of Themes Variees for the violin. 

VIEUXTEMPS, 1850, Vienna, studied 
under de Beriot. HiS compositions include 
five concerti, of much value both to the 
soloist and the student, and many smaller 
works. 

KALLIWODA, 1850, Prague, has writ¬ 
ten, among other things, a number of very 
useful violin duets for not very advanced 
students. 

SCHUMANN, 1850, Saxony, having 
crippled a finger, by a device' intended to 
help his hand, abandoned the piano and 
turned composer. He has left several 
sonatas for violin and piano and many 
beautiful melodies of his have been ar¬ 
ranged for violinists. 

WIENIAWSKI, 1875, Lublin, is notable 
chiefly on account of a number of very 
original violin solos which he wrote. These 
include two fairly simple polonaises, con¬ 
taining brilliant chord passages, and the 
Legende. 

DONT, 1875, Vienna, produced some 
excellent studies, including his Twenty 
Progressive Exercises which are worthy 
to rank with those of Kreutzer, Rode, Fio- 
rillo and Mazas. 

SITT, 1875, Prague, has written con¬ 
certos and a large number of excellent stud¬ 
ies of elementary and varied grades. 

Having come to the end of “Notable 
Names,” it is recommended that the student 
commit them to memory—not a big task. 


Vric\s Vhat Vric\ 

By H. E. S. 


It is curious how we overlook weak¬ 
nesses of finger, wrist or arm until pain¬ 
ful necessity points us to their crying 
need. There is the weak fourth finger on 
the left hand which we will not employ 
even when its use is obviously called for. 
There is the sidewise movement of the 
right wrist, so necessary at point and nut, 
which we go to all sorts of awkward 
lengths to avoid. There are the higher 
positions which we try to shun by choos¬ 


ing pieces that do not go above the third. 

What does this maneuvering amount to? 
It simply means that sooner or later we 
must exercise those unused little finger 
muscles until they can act independently, 
that we must do long bow strokes horn- 
on end until proper transition is taught, 
that we must soar sky-high and stay there 
many dizzy moments to accustom our left 
hand to the fifth, sixth and seventh posi- 


"In cases where there is only an odd note, or two or three, or a chord 
or two to be played pizzicato, it is usually advisable to pluck such with the 
first finger of the right hand, the bow being held as usual with the thumb 
and other fingers. In long passages, however, it is, as a rule, sap er to 
allow the nut of the bow to fall into the palm of the hand while the thumb 
thus released maintains a steadying effect against the side of the finger¬ 
board, and the first finger, also released, plucks the strings. John un . 


You ask tkree tkings 
of a violin string 


As AN artist, seeking perfection,, your con¬ 
stant quest is for a durable string, a true 
string, a smooth string. And the Armour 
‘‘Concert Master” is all three. 

Only the freshest and finest sheep gut is 
selected for ‘‘The Concert Master. As a. re¬ 
sult, it will equal or outlast any other string, 
for quality determines durability. 

‘‘The Concert Master” is so accurately 
trued that every string, from end to end, has 
less variation than one-sixth the thickness of 
a human hair. The precision of this truing 
process, and the scrupulously careful finish¬ 
ing which follows, produce a string that is 
incomparably smooth. This microscopic ac¬ 
curacy is guaranteed by marvelous machines 
to which Armour has exclusive rights. 

Distinguished artists—among them, Fritz 
Kreisler, Rudolph Mangold, Pietro Aria and 
Otto Meyer—use and approve "The Concert 
Master.” Try a set on your own violin and 
send for the unusual brochure, "30 Promi¬ 
nent Violinists Write a Book,” written ex¬ 
pressly for those interested in finer violin 
strings. Your dealer has them or can get 
them for you. Armour and Company, 
Dept. E-4, Chicago, Illinois. 

tkeJ 

Concert Piaster 



“J take pleasure to acknowledge’receipt of the 
Concert Master Violin Strings which you sent 
me. I thought them excellent in every regard. 
They can stand any comparison with the best 
European product:’—Carl Flesch (.Formerly 
head of Curtis Institute of Music, Phila., Pa.) 
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Violin Teachers Everywhere 
Now Have the Opportunity of 
Using the Same Instruction 
Material Used So Successfully 
at the Brussels Ro yal 
Conservator y of Music. 

The Glorious Traditions of 
the Royal Conservatory of 
Music at Brussels in Violin 
Playing through such Famous 
Pedagogs as DeBeriot, Vieux- 
temps, Wieniawski, Ysaye 
and now Mathieu Crickboom, 
have set European standards 
for nearly a century. From 
such a source comes these re- 
cently completed wonderful 
Violin Instruction Books. 



MATHIEU CRICKBOOM 
Head of the Department 
for Violin at the Brussels 
Royal Conservatory of 
Music. 


THE VIOLIN - Theory and Practice 

By Mathieu Crickboom - In Five Books, Each $1.00 

A master teacher's carefully graded course of instruction in 
Violin playing is presented in these five books. This superior 
teaching material is not offered to supplant any of the ex¬ 
cellent instruction books that have the average juvenile be¬ 
ginner in mind, but rather to furnish the best course cf 
instruction for beginners of all ages who do not need the 
Kindergarten or primary grade methods of approach to the 
serious study of the violin. The use of this course from the 
second book on solves the teacher’s problem as to material 
,25- “ se f°lj?wing the usual elementary instructor. Published 
VC ith English and Spanish Text. 

Mathieu Crickboom also has Selected and Arranged a Wealth 
of Studies and Pieces which Furnish Superb Supplementary 
Material. These are as Follows: 

THE TECHNIC OF THE VIOLIN 

In Three Books Each, Price, $1.25 

Exercises, Scales, Arpeggios in all the tones and positions. 

CHANTS ET MORCEAUX DU MAITRES 

!?■ , Flv !. Books ( Each to Supplement a Book of "The 
Viohn-Theory and Practice") Each, Price, 60c. 

Five books of classical pieces for violin and Diano * 

fX 1 "/'other's 5Pu § nani - T ,T n '’ Narlini, D^ame? Bendl! 

Eully and others, annotated and revised by Mathieu Crickboom. 

THE MASTERS OF THE VIOLIN 

In Twelve Books each, Price, 75c 

Dorn FinHUo °L studies „from the works of Campagnoli, De Beriot, 
and orher rh “- 2as ’ Kayser Sponr Leonard, ’frohlfahrc, Kreutaer 

Exclusive Publishing Right for North and South America 

THEODORE PRESSER CO. 

EVERYTHING IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS—WORLD'S LARGEST STOCK 

1712-1714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 



Violin Questions Answered 

By Robert Braine 

No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


from the swinging of the hand. As I 
mug re U .cry fascinating before, an ounce of practical demonstration 
and I have long believed by a good violinist is worth a pound of 
should make at least one printed explanation. a of 

matter how crude, for the educa- The pressure of the finger on the ntrin,. 
” ' it of it. For the first at- is practically the same as in ordinary npf/ 

4 good teacher could show you the’ 


..n Making 

H.—Violin making is 


violin, no matter now emue, ror tire , 

tion he could get out of it. For the first at- is pract 

tempts the little work, “The Violin and How ing. A wur u mruw you th« 

to Make It, by a Professional Player,” would principle of the thing in a few mi n „til 

serve. Wood, varnish, fittings, trimmings and but I am afraid you will nor - , u uies, 

" i-making tools may be obtained from cess unless you 


formed. 

A Paganini Story 

RUT? -,Whhn X’irr. 


Useless Expense A ragamni arory 

W. A. H.—Things occasionally happen, H - . G - B.—When Nicolo Paganini, the fam- 
where the odds are a million to one that they °u s violinist, was setting Europe on lire with 
• * our violin his wonderful violin playing, all r - 
nrtiTT rmp fantastic stories were tnlrl nbm,t ut 


Just so with your violin his wonderful violin playing, all sorts of 
wuu lue oiritd label. There is only one fantastic stories were told about him most 
chance in a million that it is a genuine 9 f ' vtll £$V had not slightest foundation in 
Stradivarius. Yet it is not impossible that fact - The story about which you inquire is 
it is one. If you care to go to expense that, when his mother was on her death bed 
which almost certainly will be useless you the great violinist inserted one end of a rub- 
could ship it to an expert for examination, her tube in her mouth and the other end 
He would have to see the violin. through one of the —^ • > >• ~ na 


Guarnerius Label 


xpert ior ex* 
the violin. 

nenus violin, the idea be 

s Label breathe her last breath ium in 

S. S. J.—It is impossible to reconstruct beVktard*'minvfod ' s 

bears the letters, I H S, with a Roman cross. certain that thlH »tory is u , 

These letters stand for “Jesu Hominum Sal¬ 
vator’’—meaning, “Jesus, Savior of Men.” R1 >Hit Hand Pizxiento 
The probability is that your violin is an imi- , T 0. L. — The pizzicato of the right him] 
tation Guarnerius. Under the circumstances « performed by plucking tic strines with 
no one could estimate the value of the violin the first finger or alternately v, ,|, the 
without seems- it. Show it o in and second lingers. If two Ungers 106 D - 


violin. It 


1L is quit* 
a silly invention. 


The Chances Are— 

G - E. J—I cannot find any label of any 
member of the Amati family, famous violin 
makers of Cremona. Italv. which 


iow It .to'a dealer in and second Angers. “if‘two YinJ'"“ are* used 1 
there are several In Rteat speed can be developed Passages in’ 

sure of the fingers of the 1 
fingerboard will a> ' -■ ' 


s effective for concert use ai¬ 
med by concert violinists of' the 


-i iawuy, laniOLo , , u ,iu 

- v.vmvna, Italy, which exactly 

corresponds to the label you send. The label Fantasia on *• 

Krentzer Accompaniment fhmmh w * S e , ff ? c ’ tlve «■ 

aceomnanfmTnt* H P0S ,l ibIe obtain a P iaa » S ™k US '‘ (1 by COncei 

sS£^S ug h° Kr^zefCS dll 10 ”? M et 

leave any piano accompaniment to this work -' Ia > r «nome Marking. 

„ ' —Unless a definite figure at which 

European Teachers *° f at the metronome is giv,.„ 0I1 n u , COIn _ 

of all others^ (2) When not en tour Prol nla?ed P a ti. at Wll ,T, h a compo^i.i,... is to be 

vak?a k , ar Eur?Ie k tatal t^ful^tafo? 810 ' rofSt “Vak d * greea< “* Siark«l"!m" thete" 
U ll mYorma- ^ 

e large Euro- a somewhat different rat., y,i* i 1 


•m, Europe. you c 
1 b .y writing him t 


a'somewhat different rate of 
satisfactory to leave W thl d «^°$ <3ou ^ t be mor © wh f re custom and tradition 
until yoTIot'St 6 Ch ° ke of a teaak « 5SJ5T C a d t k »°" 

^ »peea at which 


^of Speed. . This 


good var * h • re P aire d is removuv. 
fully d 0 n n e S by le a rn vioHn a m d a k t er e ^ ^ 

mailps finQ it. alter who you say 


tm* 7 1Y1Hu y composers write exact met- 
^u£ e d“ t0 thelr compositio^tdtn 


Five-Four Time 

Op J '20; in'V^time? the fourdts t P Ka i 
l°nr Sh t°iV?s e made'up »» ^ -pe: 

’ that we have tln?ougCut the sled; 4 ‘a’ 1116 ’ 
measure of 3-4 and then nf 9 a St $- firs 


Violin Fittings. 

wood^fmPdyjU 1 c 2 n , £ et violin-making tools, 
violins * varnish and fittings 
houses kl in dS fK ror ? any of the wholesale music 
the 8 .?.*, 1 ? the , lara <- cities For the start, 
the little ...i, .. The Vio]jn flnd How t0 


'ofT4.“ l T U h y e S CharaCter ’ 

counted or X 2 ■>. "be Th H e ^ , T d h ’ s G***‘e.i. 

study was written for nrnf«o • If Ka yser world’s^o-roT? 6 j. pa . lm of having been 
it would be written wHW? 1 ??® 1 P uisicia "- "nstest T iei,„ 


a measure of 3-4 ana tnen 
"Pa' accents would fall uu tne Hpot 
fourth contifo E. on k first 

oimfr,? could 


awcuiu W< 

fourth counts, 
counted 1-2-3.-4-5 0 

study was written fnr“nr^±c.- 11 F is Ka yser * P W of having been the 

it would be written wtthm S , S1 22 al musi cians versallv ®L eateat V1 °lm maker is almost um- 
as it is written for sttid?nt. ? ots ’ but. ES 5 ^f, c « r n ded to Stradivarius. However, 
the division clearer. ts ’ thc dots “ake some great^tist^ n? SS r many ■ frIen . d f.’ aI ? d 

their iii.il nrtists use Guarnerius violins In 

„„ JVZSb* 

violin is genutafor not a ^ h n v whet her the tafent „n? 2f, ,ady .I da .v and judging of her 
a counterfeit label J»,?h f, r ne can buy sion i, Personality. The concert profes- 
of a violin. You could P shi2 P in any kin, i vioHnlsts 8 ^ Jh OW £ ed at P r, ’ s cnt with young 
an expert for examination P h ?°? r vioIi n to their nr„f Wh ,° have finished the study of 
you would go to IXt m , 8 ° d °ing years of' at fr " m fifteen to twenty 

ble and expense. tam ns eless trou- a new 11 is nI most impossible for 

get a W h bas had a later start to 
vibrato Vcntnrlnes idea tk f 'f oU ln concert playing. Your 

A r « r. , nss i^i.fba.t she could take another course in 

pith her — - concert 


.urato ventarlngs idea tti.t 5k “ m concert playing. You: 

A ' s —It is p?acticallv „ conjunction take a nother course ii 

am the vibrato f,* “ S impossible to violinire ° n Wlth her studies as n eoncer 
lone. The best and ?as?est ^ instructions that she lf. a , go X d one - so I would sugges 
lesson or two, from a good te?4k 18 to take music tpaeh?? y f cours e for public schoo 
to perform it. If there fj „„ teacher, on how nieno teaching. She could go on with hei 
' e ft /at* V »d ” ‘ ea „ clle ' i" your staTV? which she already has 

lolinist do it. v,.„ , sol ° or orchestro star t. Enter her in some n 


1C. If 

cinity, watch a^eond" iS Ieacbe r in your S" B S; u ! Ie8 ' in which she - 

vioiinist do it. You S may be orch estra femtorv ‘n Enter her in some P» od con ‘ 

a sagK ,z &dsv »" 

,.ir is 

weu as class violin work. 



(Creative ‘Power 

By Anna E. George 


WE TEACH YOU THIS PROFITABLE 
PROFESSION AT HOME DURING SPARE TIME 

nr FREE copy ot the 30th ANNIVERSARY 
FDITION ol our book, “WINNING INDEPEN¬ 
DENCE.” Read how students master tuning wltn 
oar TUNE-A-PJIONE and WHY our graduates 

Bryant’s P patmKd ^jevio e ^ n f°°^! ly cb: ™n tl o“l 
BRVANT SCHOOI. OF ’rfKIli | l. »S Bryan! Blilg., Aiigu.l., Willi. 


There is no subject of greater 
portance to the student than the usi 
makes of the practice hour, for on 

hinges many of the failures and 1_ 

of the successes of the musician. The a s_a whole, 
student, particularly if he be advanced in 


im- and tongue. His next step is to practice 
: he each on the piano until he has thoroughly 
this mastered its technical difficulties. Now 
ready to begin the study of the piece 


Attention, Piano Teachers! 

metronomes 

Invaluable Aid 


Tempo and Teaches — 
predation of Rhythm. 
Our Metronor 



the secret of creative practice—that type 
of study at the instrument which creates 
a spiritual and intellectual richness which 
in time becomes an abiding force in art 
life. 

The student has near at hand a small 
notebook containing music score paper. 

When he begins the study of a new com- __ _ 

position he first plays it through carefully <jent w ; s hes to review 
and finds the passages which 
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White Teeth 
are no 
Security 


student, particularly if he be advanced in If he has adhered faithfully to this 
his study, can learn to his great advantage P rocess ° f stu /J>’’ he finds that h e now 

the secret of creative practice-that type has ™ “stumbling blocks m his pla>- . 

e . , , ,1 • , L ... \ mg, that the most arduous part of the a a nersons out of 5 after forty and 

* itn 1 /Til Tt -\ 1C cre ^. e . s work has been done, and that the piece thousands younger know, greatly to their 

a spiritual and intellectual richness which Qr etude _ ag the case may be> is stU l 8or row, Pyorrhea ignores the teeth and 

fresh and interesting. This leaves him attacks the gums. 

free to give the greater part of his at- When you brush your teeth, brush gums 

tention to the interpretation. vigorously with Ute dentffrice that hejp 

There are other benefits to be denved healthy gums). For- 

from ‘ creative practice. When the stu- han , g for the Gums is such a dentifrice. 

Try it. You’ll be delighted with the 
results. 

This dentifrice, more than a 


ficult passages” 


number the “dif- 
may easily be found in 


nically difficult for him. He then copies his notebook and subjected first 1 


these passages in his notebook. 


polishing process. This not only 


_ a ordinary 

efficient and safe. 


-lips tu urn* ---' , . , 

piece aside and for several days studies hut at the same time establishes the valu- teeth and protects them from acids wnicn 
these passages, first saying each aloud able habit of real study which after all cause decay. 



LEARN JAZZ PIANO PLAYING 

Axel Christensen's wonderful Instruction book shows how 
t( "Jazz up" any tune, with breaks, Alls, blues, chord 
work, etc. Sent postpaid for $2. Send for free booklet re¬ 
garding Home Study Course and books on all instruments. 
Teachers wanted where we are not represented. 

AXEL CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 

Suite 462. 20 E. Jackson Street, Chicago, III. 
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PIANISTS - TEACHERS 


Just out. 5 tunes in modwnsyncopation as flayed by ^ 


Kill The Hair Root 


THOMAS MUSIC CO., nil Griswold,Detroit,Mich. 


Favorite Songs of the People 


Excells a 


cells any collection of this character, 
dudes all the favorites, old and new, 
sacred and secular, grave and gay, that 
all love to sing. 

THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Chestnut St. Phila., Pa. 

Everiithing in Music Publications 


PIANO JAZZ 


or ear. Easy rapid lessons**!^ adult beginners. 
t 1so Seif-instruction system for advanced pianists, 
fiearn 358 Bass Styles, 976 Jazz Breaks, hundreds 

Dirt' 

Booklet, 1 Ealii0 an<1 Eec0rd StyIe - ^ 

Tmotmh Piano 


s perfectly familiar to both eye is the “keynote” of success. 

Simple Helps for Beginners of Scales 

By A. R. McGregor 

The first five major scales C, G, D, A, E, to a count they are played three notes to 
require only one rule—to establish the fin- one count, then four. The practice of 
gering of 1, 2, 3, 1, 2, 3, 4, played with each scale is continued round and round 
hands separately. until one reaches the key note on the first 

At first there should be one note to a beat of the measure, thereby establishing 
count, played in Vi time, one octave only, rhythm and correct fingering. 

The wrists are relaxed and turned outward Next comes the scale of B major, five 
and the little finger side of the hand is held sharps, beginning with the fourth finger 
high so that the thumb can pass under the of the left hand. At this point one thinks 
curved fingers easily. of the fingers as groups of two and three 

Two notes are now played to one count, to fit the black key groups of twos and 
one octave only being used, with hands threes. The second and third fingers fit 
taken separately. This necessitates playing the group of two, and the second, third 
that octave four times to bring the last do and fourth fingers fit the group of three, 
or one of the scale to an end on the accent. In the flat keys that spell the word 
The key note is thus played five times. 6, e, a, d, the left hand must begin on one 
After those scales are learned two notes or do, with the third finger. 


(Connecting Staff and Keyboard 

By W. Hanlon 

A simple home-made device will serve middle C, but also visualizes the continu- 
to help the child visualize the relationship ous procession of notes and tones from 
of keyboard to staff. An outline of one low to high as they appear on the key- 
octave, C to C, with both black and white board. 

keys represented in their actual size, is These devices which serve as stepping- 
made on cardboard (7J4 by 5J4 inches), stones from the keyboard and its letters 
This the child slips behind the black keys to their place in the music book can easily 
of the piano in a standing position. He be made by the child with the mother’s 
slides it along to fit any such octave and assistance, 
in this way learns the letter names of the 
keyboard. 

When he has become accustomed to the 
use of this he makes two other cardboards, 
each 9^2 by 4 inches. On these he draws 
lines such a distance apart_ ; 


Protect your teeth and your health. 
Visit your dentist regularly for inspec¬ 
tion. Start using Forhan’s, every morning, 
every night. Get a tube from your drug¬ 
gist, today. 35c and 60c. 

Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 

Forhan Company, New York 

or the 
gums 


Forhaifs^ 



MUSICAL READINGS 

The clever pianolojjpie m 


le foil 




LEGEND TWIL IGHT I 


.(Negro) 

is y Petals . . (Humorous) 

>e Twilight . . 

n* *.*.*•*. (Inspirational) 
as Next Door (Humi 


LL 



PUBLISHER, our reference 

n iVRr'TP FOR PRICES ^ — 

When you write to our advi 


'Ciakyng Snapshots 
By A. E. Campbell 
Little folks and big folks have oc- 
spond to the letters on the first cardboard casionally great difficulty in memorizing 
or to the piano keys. On one of the card- several measures in their composition. Tell 
boards he draws the bass clef and on the them to take a snapshot of the “tricky 
other the treble. The child is then shown passage.” The picture in their mind will 
the relation between the staff-pictures and be an exact copy of the printed notes. You 
the keyboard picture, the first two being w ;u be surprised how this human camera 
placed in proper position with respect to wor k s . 
the last. Next, two similar card-board 
pictures are made, but with whole notes on 
lines and spaces with letter names beneath. 

In order to make it clear to the child 
that the C on the added line above the 
bass clef and the C on the added line be¬ 
low the treble clef are the same, a card¬ 
board is made sixteen inches long and 
eight inches wide. On this is written both 
clefs and octaves with the one added line 
between. The notes and letters should be 
so placed as to fit the keys, as before. 

From this chart the child gets not only the 
correct notion of the position and usage of 


WHEN MOTHER Sang to Me . (Inspirational) 
The Youngest in the Family 

(Humorous Juvenile) 

In full sheet music form—price, postpaid, each .35c 
The set of “Etude 1929 Collection,” $5.00. 

Large catalogue of entertainment material on request. 

T. S. DENISON & CO. 

Dramatic Publishers 

623 S. WABASH AVE., DEPT. 73 CHICAGO 


SPARE TIME WORK 

Piano Tuning pays easily $2 to $4 an hour. Requites 
»K™.t on mi nu tes to tune average piano. Pay 
id $5 per tuning. Player work also 
ty. No capital needed. We train you 
it home at small cost. Two diplomas 





AFamousW ING 


Style 12, $2 75 
G T^"S h M a noU^‘jleAi 
THE ETUDE. It Identifies yon as o 


Hear its rich inspiring tone. 40,000inuse. 40 year 
guarantee. Pianos, Player Pianos and Grands. 

30 styles to choose from. Shipped direct-from- 
factory. Wepayallfreight. Easy terms arranged. 
Returnable at our expense. Richest, purest tone. 

Write Today for "The Book of Complete In¬ 
formation about Pianos” and out offer FREE! 

WING & SON, Founded 1868-eist Year 
Dept. 55-84 13tb Street and 9th Ate., New York.N.Y. 
toneb with the higher Ideals of art and 
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A Specific Piano Method for Every Need 

The Age and Individuality of the Pupil and the Teacher’s Methods of Instruction Have Much to Do 
With the Very First Work Given the Pupil. This Page is Valuable to the Teacher for Immediate Use 
in Selecting Instructors Now for Anticipated New Pupils as Well as for Future Reference and Help 


It is a Matter of Great Importance to the Teacher Desiring Success to he Informed on the Details of Such Wor^s as These 

TUNES FOR TINY TOTS 

By JOHN M. WILLIAMS Price 75c 

Thin in a hoolr for the Very first lessons urit-h 1 if fie 

rs of age, but i 


MUSIC PLAY FOR EVERY DAY 

“THE GATEWAY TO PIANO PLAYING” 

“Music Play for Every Day” meets the modern 


NEW RHYMES AND TUNES 

FOR LITTLE PIANISTS 
By HELEN L. CRAMM Price. 75c 


of the most popular — - 

_use with any system of elementary tech- 

estruction. where both cl-'" -.'. 1 



m mmmmmm iss 2 - ps 

■as ssrssarHgfsss^is^i *—- 


BOOK FOR OLDER 
BEGINNERS 

By JOHN M. WILLIAMS ' Price. $1.00 


FIRST STEPS IN PIANOFORTE STUDY 

Compiled by THEODORE PRESSER Price, $1 .„ 


FIRST YEAR AT THE PIANO 

By JOHN M. WILLIAMS Price $1.00 
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'Music for Sight 

By G. A. S. 


Modern psychologists are carefully in¬ 
vestigating what happens to the listener 
when he hears a piece of music. Recently 
book comprised of a series of essays 
hv various eminent scholars has been pub¬ 
lished under the title “The Effects of 
Music,” edited by Max Schoen. From an 
essay by Otto Ortmann, it is interesting 
to learn that our ears and rhythmic sense 
not the only physical factors involved. 

’ ■ ” responses 


our^purposes the most important. In its 
basic stage, the sensorial two elements 
function, brightness and color. The gold 
of the harp, the brilliant hue of the brass 
instruments, the soft grey light of the 
auditorium, the delicate pink of Mrs. 
Smith’s new evening gown, are color-sensa- 


“Are these sensations lost? Unfor¬ 
tunately, not at all! They lead into visual 
perceptive responses just as auditory sensa¬ 
tions lead into auditory perceptive re¬ 
sponses. And with this development their 
importance in musical appreciation in¬ 
creases. The movements of the orchestral 
conductor, the facial expressions of the 
singer, the bowing of the violinist and the 
key-attack of the pianist are all visual 
stimulations . . . 

“In order to ascertain in a general way 
the ratio of auditory response to non- 
auditory in the normal concert audience, 
the results obtained, allowing again for 
any doubtful cases, still showed less than 
four per cent, of pure auditory response 
and approximately ninety per cent, of 
visual response. Of course, the visual re¬ 
sponse does not necessarily exclude audi¬ 
tory response, but it does mean that visual 


£ Letters From Etude Friends *| 

I 
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amteaehm* the correct way of playmg t and S 

Select Your Dealer with Care soggioU 
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W. OTTO 

Miessner 

Eminent Composer and Authority 
on Class Piano Instruction and 
Public School Music 

Has been engaged as a regular member 
of the faculty of the 

CHICAGO 

MUSICAL 

COLLEGE 

Mr. Miessner has taught in the Summer Master 
School for many years. He will teach this coming 
summer and continue next year and future years 
as Director of the Public School Music Department. 


SUMMER 
MASTER SCHOOL 

JUNE 24 to AUGUST 3, 1929 
Fall Session Opens Sept. 9, 1929 

Complete Summer or Winter Catalog on Request 

Herbert^ Witherspoon CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


LEON p SAMETlNl 60 E. Van Buren Street, 

RUDOLPH GANZ Chicago, III. 



A UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC 
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THE ETUDE 


THE 

GUNN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 


Announces 

MASTER 

CLASSES 

FOR THE SUMMER TERM 

June 24 to August 5 


GUY MAIER 

Celebrated pianist, who 
will introduce his New 
and Revolutionary 
Method for the Teach¬ 
ing of Beginners in a 
Special Course of Ten 
Daily Sessions comprising 
Forty Hours. This Course 
can be taken in Two 
Weeks. In response to 
wide-spread national inter¬ 
est in the Visuola, Mr. 
Maier has deemed it wise 
to incorporate in his course 
a complete teaching exposi¬ 
tion of the Visuola, a re¬ 
markable new teaching aid. 


FRANTZ 

PROSCHOWSKY 

Celebrated Teacher of Singers. 
Renowned Vocal Authority. Au¬ 
thor of Famous Books on the 
Art of Song. 

Private Lessons 

TECHNIC AND 
INTERPRETATION 
CLASSES 


Glenn Dillard Gunn 

“A Master Pedagogue of 
Chicago” 

—James Gibbon Huneker 

Represented by artist students 
in the concerts of the Chicago 
Symphony and other famous 
orchestras and by many teachers 
on the faculties of noted schools. 

Private Lessons 
“How To Study” 
Class, Normal Classes 


Frank Waller 

Famous Coach of Famous 
Singers, who offers the profes¬ 
sional an attractive list of new 
songs and is prepared to arrange 
and coach programs and roles. 
Mr. Waller is a conductor of 
experience in such organizations 
as the Chicago Civic Opera. He 
has appeared as guest conductor 
with most of the important 
orchestras of Europe. 

For Summer Bulletin Address 

JENNE BERHENKE 

Registrar 

Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


COSMOPOLITAN 

SCHOOL MUSIC & DRAMATIC 


SHIRLEY GANDELL—President 
60 Artists. Normal trai. 


Diploma's, Decrees and T eachers’ Certificates. 

Departments—Plano, Voice, Violin, Musical 
Theory. Composition, Violoncello, Orches¬ 
tral Instruments, Public School Music 
Dramatic Art, etc. Students may enter at 

Many Free Advantages and Scholarships 
l'iano and Violin Priies 

For particulars address—Edwin L. Stephen, Mgr. 

COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Bot E, 16th Floor Kimball Hall Bldg., Chicago 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 

Franklin Stead, Director 
Renowned faculty—Concerts, Recitals. 


Voice. 


Dept!for Children. All athle...__ 

Fireproof buildings with ample grounds. Two beauti¬ 
ful dormitories on campus. For catalogue address 
the Director. 

Students may enter at any time. 

The Starrett School Conservatory 
of Music 

Box E, 45 IS Drexel Blvd., Chicago 


tDifficult Measures 

By Joseph George Jacobson 

k 




In many compositions there will occur 
measures which are comparatively much 
more difficult than the rest of the piece. 

But often this difficulty can be overcome 
by reapportioning the notes as assigned 
to right and left hands. This will in no 
way change the idea of the composition 
but will make a smoother execution pos- Further on, beginning at the ninth tneas- 
sible and save much practicing. Often ure after the change to four sharps, the 
difficulties seem to be greater for some following will be much easier especially 
hands, especially when they are small or for small hands : 
the fingers weak. The following change Bx 2 
in Liszt’s D flat Etude, Un Sospiro, has 
been found beneficial when pupils stumble 
over the fourth and fifth measures (count¬ 
ing from the change of key into three 
sharps) : 


V and the 4th beat of measure 12 
The fourth beat of measure 12 may be: 




Send for Built 


MILL1KIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

Offers thoro training in music. Courses leadi 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma, and Ct 
cate in Piano. Voice. Violin. Organ. Public S, 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Metl 
Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


LOUISVILLE 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 

Summer and Fall Courses 
Given with Cooperation of 
the University of Louisville 

Member National Association Schools of Music 

MUSIC - DRAMATICS - ART 

Catalog 626 S. Brook St., Louisville, Ky. 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 

THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE SOUTH 

Idrintagei Equal to Thoie’Found An,where. 
Students mi, enter at an, time. Send for 
-ataloi. QB0. F. LINDNER, Director 

Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 


On the last page much ease may be 
gained by giving the left hand more notes 
to play than are printed. 

Didn’t Know and Didn’t Listen 

By D. M. Harwood 

not met the little (and some- ers the measures into a composite whole, 
eu little) pupil who, though he Third, she may tell the pupil about 
follows his fame values and counts aloud, grandmother’s quilt. Each block is the 
frequently has four beats in his waltzes, same size though made of dif . 

Swf intr ° U , Ct 7 °- f \ Pa T’ u ab - ferently sized bits of cloth 
SOlutdyjmaccounted for ,nJte rhythm, This is the way measures are made in 

music. 

But we have no quilt unless those blocks 
are firmly stitched together! Suppose 
some wintry night each block drew a 
quarter of an inch away from its neighbor. 
Then how could one keep warm? 

At this point the pupil is told to play 


at the end of each measure? Either he 
“didn’t know” or he “didn’t listen.” 

These pauses are often due to the fact 
that the measure gives a wider spacing on 
the page between the final count of each 
measure and the succeeding “one” count. 

Most beginners are so conscious of su¬ 
preme effort in finding the right note with m this point the pupi 
the correct finger that they fail to get the his P iece again. If there are gaps betwee 
effect of the sounds they prpduce. a few measures the teacher slyly and smil 

There are three ways of correcting this ingl}^ refers to the quilt. Then, when th 
trouble. First, the teacher may explain to pupil has the idea developed in his mint 
C- pupil anew the function of the bar— by his oxvn efforts at his instrument, th 
l ‘ .“ te t0 the where the accented instructor plays his piece for him in th 
.taLgi™"“T" “» manner. I,: i. . 

Set-nnH bo m , e ^ ts ' , satisfying to poor strugglers to be abl 

ing slowly theVp’fl ^ ^ play ’ f° te " whe " “Teacher” if wrong! And i 
ciallv accented Th; i sh ° u d be spe ‘ is so satisfying to have “the quilt all nicel; 
ciaiiy accented. This nearly always gath- stitched I” 


Let’s Pretend 
By Elizabeth Lawrence 

teacher can'"call^theif-if 61611 ' 1 ’ '• ^ & t0 be the grandmother or a favori 
into me / d . ,magmat,ons auntie or one of mother’s callers and asl 

, f am tbem for P° ise in playing her the usual questions, such as, “Are yc 

before people. taking music? and, “From whom? Th< 

As soon as Marjorie has memorized a sbe .^Presses a wish to hear her pla 
ittle piece the teacher and she play “Let’s ^ ar -i° r ^ e goes to the piano, standing 1 
pretend we have company.” The teacher tbe sto ° b an d announces her selection ai 
moves her chair from beside the nian something of importance connected wi 
a corner in the studio and the little begin- V fo *j* xan,ple . “ l shall play Little Harp_ 
ner sife her> Th " me by Presser, arpeggios in six-eight! 

■---Pretends rhythm.” Then she seats herself, arranf 

her dress, puts her hands 


ESTABLISHED 1857 

PEABODY conservatory 

1 BALTIMORE, MD. 


_ OT TO ORTMAN N, Director 

One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Schools i 


-- —puu net udiiua in position - 
plays her little piece from memory. 

Of course the teacher praises her, ai 
if there have been any mistakes made 
resumes the “teacher” pose a few minut 
When real company comes the lij 
Performer has the advantage of knowi 
exactly what to do. 
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Pictures Aid Interpretation 

By Carma Cray 


Normal children, almost without ex¬ 
ception, possess vivid imagination, either 
in an active or a latent state, and the 
music teacher who would obtain the most 
satisfying results from his teaching must 
appeal to these imaginations and develop 
them to the greatest possible extent. 

As a means to this end one teacher has 
found pictures invaluable, since they are 
likely to convey more to a child’s mind 
and awaken more responses in it than do 
words. Her store of pictures collected 
through the years from various sources 
has illustrated many compositions and 
made them possible of interpretation for 
many little—and some not so little— 
pupils. 

One little girl who did not like music 
came to this teacher for instruction. 
Among the compositions which she had 
been studying with another teacher was 
Spaulding’s charming Airy Fairies. 

“Surely you like Airy Fairies," the 
teacher said. 

“No-o,” faltered the child. “I don’t. 
But my teacher said it was good exercise 
for my fingers.” 

“Yes,” the teacher replied, “and good 
exercise for the fairies’ feet.” 

She looked puzzled. 

“Are you acquainted with fairies?” was 
the next question. “Let’s look at them 
in pictures.” And the teacher selected 
from her collection several scenes of danc¬ 


ing fairies. As the child studied them, she 
was given a few words of explanation. 
Then the teacher hummed Airy Fairies 
and, holding her fingers very lightly, 
moved the child’s arm gently with the 
time of the music. 

“Can’t you see the fairies and hear 
them?” the teacher whispered. “Now, 
play Airy Fairies,’’ she continued. “Play 
the right notes, of course, and keep the 
right time, but all the way through think 
of the fairies," and the pictures were 
placed on the piano before the child. She 
played it over and over, and it grew from 
a dull, mechanical thing to one of interest 
and beauty. At the end she looked up 
with glowing face. “Oh,” she breathed, 
with a long deep sigh, “I didn’t know 
music was like that!” 

Another little girl was playing The 
Parade from “London’s Reed Organ 
Method.” “I can’t feel it like a parade,” 
she apologized. 

“Look at my pictures of parades,” the 
teacher suggested, “and see what you find.” 
She studied several carefully but laid 
them aside. Suddenly she picked one up. 
“Why, it’s a circus parade,” she beamed. 
“Look at the monkeys. I couldn’t make 
that piece sound like anything but mon¬ 
keys, and I understand it now.” 

Of course, this plan takes a little time, 
but it is time well spent and pays, in 
results, a thousand-fold. 


L 3 he temperature of a Genius 


Heifetz was making his American debut 
at Carnegie Hall before a tremendous audi¬ 
ence. In a box sat Godowsky, the pianist 
and composer, and with him was a certain 
distinguished violinist. Very shortly, it 
was plain that in this newcomer, Heifetz, 
was an artist who would njake the world 
at large happier for his playing, but by 
the same token would fill the souls of a 
good many rival violinists with the pea- 


green essence of envy—geniuses being 
proverbially jealous of other geniuses. 

Almost immediately the famous per¬ 
former who had accompanied Godowsky 
was in a profuse perspiration. He fetched 
out a handkerchief and applied it vigorous¬ 
ly to his streaming face. 

“Heavens,” he remarked under his breath, 
“it’s frightfully hot here tonight 1” 

“So?” said Godowsky. “It’s hot maybe 
for fiddlers—but not for pianists.” 


Master Discs 

(Continued from page 272) 


accompaniment ii_ _ 

Liszt was invariably t 
may well expect his cc 

technical brilliancies, ..._ 

a sentiment born more of s 
imagination. The present work is almo 
too well-known to describe intimately. T1 
recording of this concerto and also that ( 
Chopin are about as perfect as one cou 
imagine such recordings could be. Tht 
were made by the Polydor Company whi( 
to date has some of the finest piano recori 
ings in existence. If space permitted v 
would like to enumerate a few of the 
unusual recordings, but, since it does nc 
we shall confine ourselves to the concerti 
in question. 

Alexander Brailowsky, the Russian piai 
ist who has been favorably heard in co: 
cert in this country, plays both these worl 
with a perfect regard fr- 
content and also with ; 
ciency which, being unoui 
doubly effective. He is au. 

Julius Pruwer, conducting th< 
harmonic Orchestra. The Liszt con* 
Will be found on Polydor discs Nos. 6< 

/ 5 1-752, and the Chopin work will be f 
on discs Nos. 66753 to 756, inclusive. 


Electrical Rt 

SCHUMANN’S Coi 



WlicifloDoSecondAtTfiePiaiio 



To carry on the thousands of pupils who have been 
enjoying WHAT TO DO FIRST AT THE PIANO. 
Price, each book, 75 cents 


TECHNIC TALES 

By LOUISE ROBYN 

A most attractive book of easy pieces and exercises for children. 
Copiously illustrated. Descriptive interlined text. 

Teacher’s Manual^to TECHNIC TALES 

Price, each book, 75 cents 

OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 179 Tremont St., Boston 

Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 10 East 34th St., New York 
Try Your Music StoregFirst 


WITHOUT COST TO YOU OR 
OBLIGATION ON YOUR PART 


Service 

LET US GIVE YOU ANY OF THESE HELPS 
WHICH HAVE BEEN PRODUCED TO AID THE 
TEACHER AND ACTIVE MUSIC WORKER 

“Guide to New Teachers on Teaching the Violin” 

“Guide to New Teachers on Teaching the Piano”—New Edition 

m 



Or Free Booklets and Folders Upon Any Classification of Music in 
Which You Are Interested. 

S&B rEaDY » SKfifc of 

CA TA LOG pKc~ S ,nI8IC A l 
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DETROIT CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 

Acknowledged Pre-eminent as a Conservatory of Al 
Unrivaled Free Advantagea Students may enter at any time 

A ereat diversity of courses under the supervision of a renowned 
ice, Violin, Cello, Harp, Organ, Theory, 
irmal Training for Piano Teachers, Band 

Special 


faculty. Training in Piano, ' 

Instruments” Schoof of Expri 
Concerts, and Recitals before 


^.... . .nd Recital Halls. Tej 

tificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Desirable Boarding Accoi 

SCHOOL OF THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 
Examinations Free. For Catalog and Other Information, Ac 
JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, 5035 Woodward Arenue, Box 7, Det 


Detroit Institute of Musical Art 


DENVER 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

JOHN C. WILCOX, Director 1DR. EDWIN J. STRINGHAM, Dean 

Institutional member of National Association of Schools of Music 

SUMMER SESSION, JULY 1 — AUG. 3 

Guest Teachers: 

Cowell Lawrence 


Percy Rector 

STEPHENS 


MICHIGAN’S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
rancis L. York, M. A., Mm. Doc., Chairman of the Board 

Edward B. Mamrille, F. A. G. O., Mus 
Thirty-second Year 

Students May Enter at Any Time. ” ” ■■ ■ „ r 


Doc., President 


Dept. 2, 52 Putn 


NOTED FACULTY OF 84 
chers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. 
jt Catalogue and View Book A 

Located in Detroits A 


Detroit, Michigan 


>r Teachers. 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 

Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 

Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 

Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 

Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Blanche Dingley 

MATHEWS 

ading authority in Fundamentals of 
to Pedagogy. Ore 


John C. 

WILCOX 

Widely known VoiceTeacher, 
oral Pedagogy and Private 


tv America. Foremost Wor . . 

rs Pianist Master Class teaching celebrated Sa 

ry for Pianists. Auditory system. 

Class for Teachers. 

Regular Faculty Teachers: 

Francis 

HENDRIKS 

ifted Composer ; 


John C. 

KENDEL 

# 6-weeks accredited course 
(June 17.July 24) in Public 
School Music Methods; ( las. 
Piano; Orchestral Instruments. 


GINSBURG TRUSTMAN 


STAPS 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 

A Department of Lawrence College 

Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, Composition, Public School Music and 
Instrumental School Music Supervision. Courses Lead to Mus.B. Degree. 

For free catalog address 

CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean, Box E, Lawrence Conservatory, Appleton, Wisconsin 


Master Cellist 


SEND FOR OUR 

Thematic Catalog of Easy Piano Pieces, Grades lto3. Contains Excerpts of over 200 
attractive compositions that will be of value to the piano teacher in early grade work. 

THEODORE PRESSER CO., 1712-14 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA., PA. 


12 FREE FELLOWSHIPS WILL BE AWARDED 

Write at once for Summer School Catalog giving complete information 
♦These courses carry College Credits 

W DENVER COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

1000 GRANT STREET, DENVER, COLO. 


SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 

Mme. SCHUMANN ■ HEINK 

SECOND WORLD MASTER CLASS — June 10th to July 13th, 1929 

(Five Weeks) THREE CLASSES WEEKLY (Total Fifteen Lessons) 

First of the Great Singers to Teach While Still Active in Opera and Concert 
Private Instruction under Madame Schumann-Heink THREE FREE SCHOLARSHIPS!!! 


MAURICE DUMESNIL 


NOTED FRENCH PIANIST 


SIX WEEKS MASTER CLASS — June 10th to July 20th, 1929 

Coming from Europe to Teach the Summer Session. Chosen by DEBUSSY AND RAVEL to give 
premiere performances of their compositions. His Paris studio the Mecca for American Pianists 

FREE SCHOLARSHIPS!!! 

Also Special Courses in the Following Subjects: HARMONY, MUSICIANSHIP, LANGUAGES DICTION STArc rnmnDTurNT 
CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA CONDUCTING OEPOK1 MEN , 

For Particulars Write 

KANSAS CITY - HORNER CONSERVATORY ™oo troost avenue 

_ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


»«.ch with the higher idenls „f „ rt „„U life. 
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and sensitive ear, the cure of self-conscious¬ 
ness and the building of moral courage by 
frequent solo singing before the class, the 
ability to entertain through the artistic 
rendition of beautiful song literature, the 
growth in appreciation of poetry and the 
song form, the opportunity to study sing¬ 
ing without the need of money to buy the 
instruction, the chance to evaluate one’s 
vocal gifts and talent properly by compari¬ 
son with other voices in the class and to 
develop the powers of discrimination in 
judging artists who sing before the public, 
the acquiring of a sane viewpoint on matters 
pertaining to singing as it appliqg to the op¬ 
portunity of the individual who wants to 
know “if it will pay” to take singing les¬ 
sons, the increase in number of persons 
who will study singing for the purpose of 
cultural development, the destroying of 
wild ambitions based on false hopes and 
misleading advice. 

This array of good results to be attained 
by voice culture classes is in nowise a specu¬ 
lative outline of future possibilities. It is a 
faithful report of facts based on the reac¬ 
tions of students and teachers from all over 
the country. 

Wherever there is an orchestra of sixty 
or eighty student players there should also 
be a voice culture class of the same num¬ 
ber. And this is a modest suggestion. For 
from out of the total population of the 
average high school this combined force of 
orchestra and voice class is a very small 
percentage of students to be receiving a 
specialized musical experience the results 
of which they can take with them at their 
graduation and feel that they have a 
foundation for a more complete and com¬ 
prehensive musical education. 

It is the hope of the writer that each 
year will see the establishment of classes, 
until every’ high school in the country where 
music is a required subject will point to 
the voice training group with pride and 
with a realization that an appreciation of 
the beautiful things of life, as they are ex¬ 
pressed in intelligent singing, makes for 
happy individuals and true citizens. 

Voice Culture Popular with Students 
'T'HE ENTHUSIASM of the students 
for voice culture is one of the joys 
of the director of choral training. After 
beginning the first year work with a small 
group of ten or twelve skeptical youngsters, 
it is the rule to have four times the number 
enroll for the second year class; thereafter 
it is not uncommon to have a waiting list. 
Girls are expected to have an interest in 
the gentler cultural subjects, but the boys 


are the real enthusiasts when they catch 
the thought of becoming solo singers. The 
sporting element of fair competition enters 
into the class solo singing. The student 
with the fine talent helps the student with 
less natural gift, and the student with the 
least voice plods along realizing that his 
achievement is the maximum for him and 
therefore worthy of attempt. Frequently 
the student with the least promise surpasses 
another of talent who might be the first 
hope o'f the class. The member of the 
voice culture class who is the soloist for 
class day is, the lion of the occasion. 

Training of Teachers 
HE PERCENTAGE of public school 
music teachers who have had training 
in voice culture is very small. There is a 
great need for teachers who know the 
fundamentals of voice culture theories, as 
well as of those who have had experience 
in singing. The subject will not thrive 
under the direction of instrumental teachers 
or persons who have but a meager knowl¬ 
edge of music in general. 

The ideal, which is somewhat in the far 
future as even a possibility, will he to have 
voice culture classes under the able direc¬ 
tion of teachers who have had the experi¬ 
ence of the singer as well as the experi¬ 
ence of the teacher. This will ultimately 
he realized' as a natural consequence of 
demand and supply. Meantime many well 
intentioned persons will follow the lead of 
the text material at hand and find them¬ 
selves and their expression in the new field 
because they have a talent for the subject,’ 
whereas without the lead of organized text 
material and a demand for the subject they 
would blunder on in a maze of Simless 
effort, get nowhere with the classes and 
never discover their own talent in this spe¬ 
cialized music training. 

During the past seven or eight years 
there has been evidence of interest on the 
part of supervisors who have had the build¬ 
ing of the conference programs in the sub¬ 
ject of voice culture classes, and with a 
few exceptions the conferences have made 
room for demonstrations of text materials. 

At the last National Conference at Chi¬ 
cago an entire major session was given 
to the subject and the executive board has 
established a permanent committee on vocal 
affairs. The new president elect, Miss 
Mabelle Glenn, says in her column of the 
Supervisors’ Journal, “Voice culture classes 
in the senior high school have aroused 
much enthusiasm. . . . That vocal train¬ 
ing will be offered in every high school in 
America in the near future is the prophecy 
of many.” 


That Oft'Time Vreaded Practice 

By D. D. Little 


Thf. teacher should assign a certain 
amount to work on and then show the 
pupil how to practice it. When a compo¬ 
sition or part of one is given to a pupil 
for a week’s practice the teacher should 
divide it into five parts. Then the pupil 
is to practice each day one new part and 
review the preceding parts. On the sixth 
day the pupil should have the entire assign¬ 
ment perfectly. He should be told to prac¬ 
tice first the new part for each day. The 
hour for practice can best be divided as 
follows: 

10 minutes—Mechanical exercise (loud, 


soft, quick, slow), triplets, trills and so 
forth. 

20 minutes—New work, new studies and 
parts of compositions newly assigned. 

10 minutes— Review, memory work, “fin¬ 
ishing touches.” 

10 minutes—Sight-reading, work to he 
studied in the future. 

10 minutes—Scales and arpeggios. 

A copy of this given to each pupil will 
help him to understand what is expected 
of him. The lesson is useful only as it 
affords the teacher an opportunity of di¬ 
recting the pupil in what he is to do the 
following week. 


"Each day sees some new edition of some forgotten or neglected 
literary classic. In music, whole continents are still unexplored. Sir 
Richard Terry. 


i j 



THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 




SummerSession 


HE SUMMER 
C9 SESSIONS of 
the Sherwood Music 
School serve the inter¬ 
ests of the teacher or am¬ 
bitious student who wants 
to accomplish a great deal in 
a short time, leading to pro¬ 
fessional advancement. Cata¬ 
log gladly mailed upon request. 
Tuition rates very moderate. 
Outstanding features of the 
1929 Summer Session: 

Private Instruction 

In Piano, Voice, Violin, Church and Con- 
cert Organ, Theater Organ, Dramatic Art, 
Dancing, ’Cello, Wind Instruments, Theory, 
Composition, Languages. Faculty of 150, 
including many concert, operatic and ora¬ 
torio artists of national and international 

Special Classes 

Piano Master Class, conducted by Sidney 
Silber. Violin Master and Normal Class, 
conducted by P. Marinus Paulsen. Other 
classes in Piano Normal and Teaching 
Repertoire; Harmony, Theory and Compo¬ 
sition; Orchestra Conducting; Accompany¬ 
ing; History and Appreciation of Music; 
Stage Deportment; Personal Development; 
Choral Conducting and Church Music; 
Sight-Singing and Ear-Training; Ensemble 
Playing; Operatic Ensemble. 

Class Piano 

Teacher-training course in the Class 
Method of Teaching Piano, now so widely 
used in public schools and private studios 
—with Certificate. 

Public School Music 

A seven-weeks course, leading to a Special 
Public School Music Teacher’s Certificate, 
and providing thorough training in 
Methods, Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Mu- 
sic Literature, Appreciation, Conducting, 
Orchestration, History of Music, Harmony, 
and Applied Music. Special classes for 
Supervisors, in the advanced phases of 
school music. Department headed by 
Charles Espenshade and Lillian Lucas, who 
hold positions of unusual responsibility in 
the Chicago Public Schools. 

Band Conducting 


highly 


country. Stud< 
ted. Coaching f< 


dudes actual practice 
stops, are provided for practice purposes. 

Certificates—Degrees 

Summer Session courses lead to Teachers’ 
Normal Certificates in Plano, Voice, Violin, 
Organ; also to Special Public School Music 
Teacher’s Certificate; and are credited 
towards the Bachelor or Master of Music 
Degree. . 

Recitals 

Six recitals by members of the Artist 
Faculty; free admission to Summer Session 
students. 

Living Accommodations 




a Sher 


and listed by School. 

Six Vacation Excursions 

A series of Six Vacation Excursions, con- 
ducted by the School on Saturday after¬ 
noons, assures its Summer Sessiot 


mple re 


1. Ah 


it trip on Lake 


Michigan. 2. A visit to the Field Mus 
3. An automobile tour of the Chicago 
parks. 4. A visit to the Art Institute. 5. A 
visit to the Chicago Theater. 6. A trip to 
Ravinia Park to attend grand opera with 
MetropolitanandChicagoGrandOpera stars. 

Financial Aid 

The Sherwood Music School maintains 
thirty-four Neighborhood Branches in 
Chicago and suburbs, in which are taught 
upwards of four thousand junior students 
of Piano, Violin, Voice, Wind Instruments 

talented students of these subjects who wish 
to begin courses of preparation lasting con¬ 
tinuously over two or more years, but whose 
funds are not entirely sufficient for their 
plans, the School can provide teaching 
positions in these Branches which will help 
to defray the expenses of advanced study. 
Applicants for financial aid through these 
teaching positions are given a special course 
of training to fit them for their duties as 
The length 


aid i 


to take 




experience of applicants. Summer Session 
courses are offered which help applicants 
to qualify themselves in a minimum of 



Sneruiooli Quaic School 

{Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherwood} 

FINE ARTS BUILDING 

410 Sp. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ^ 
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SUMMER 

MASTER 

SCHOOL 


June 24 4o August 3 (Six Weeks) 


RUDOLPH GANZ HERBERT WITHERSPOON 

WORLD-RENOWNED PIANIST DISTINGUISHED TEACHER 

AND EDUCATOR 

LEON SAMETINI VICTOR KUZDO 

FAMOUS VIOLINIST AND EMINENT VIOLIN PEDAGOG AND 

TEACHER -- - 


ASSISTANT TO PROF. AUER 


ALEXANDER RAAB EDWARD COLLINS 

EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST RENOWNED AMERICAN 

c *' PIANIST 

FATHER FINN 

NOTED AUTHORITY ON 
LITURGICAL MUSIC 

LEONARD LIEBLING 

FAMOUS CRITIC AND MUSICIAN 

ALFRED WALLENSTEIN MAURICE ARONSON 

AMERICA’S FAMOUS CELLIST WELL-KNOWN TEACHER OF 
TEACHERS 

MAX FISCHEL GRAHAM REED 

WELL-KNOWN VIOLIN EMINENT SINGER AND 

PEDAGOG TEACHER 

and Faculty of more than 200 Artist Teachers 


(Mar. 1 to Sept. 1) 

MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI 

FAMOUS RUSSIAN PIANIST 

RICHARD HAGEMAN __ 

NOTED COACH AND ACCOM- FAMOUS CRITIC AND MUSICIAN 
PANIST 


FREE FELLOWSHIPS 

Mr. Ganz, Mr. Raab, Mr. Boguslawski, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Collins, Mr. Hageman. 
Mr. Fischel, Mr. Sametini, Mr. Kuzdo, Mr. Parks and Mr. Demorest have each consented 
to award Free Fellowships of Two Private Lessons Weekly. Each to the students who 

FOR ll^ P yTN C GT P R' t, S t i'SGT^S. in ^°e n e FdlowThfp JtfSKfBJFg SI™* ° IFT 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES and DEGREES 


- Ce . rtific ates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor 

>f Music Education, Bachelor of Oratory and Master of Oratory are conferred by authority 

zho have the 
:nce require- 


of the State of Illinois at the end of _ 
required knowledge, fulfill required number of Sur 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 
FALL SESSION OPENS SEPT. 9. STUDENTS MAY BEGIN 
STUDY NOW AND CONTINUE THROUGH SUMMER 


CHICAGO 

MUSICAL 

COLLEGE 


60 EAST VANBUREN ST. 

A UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC 

(ACCREDITED) 
Established 1867 


/Chicago Music al\ 
^College Building/ 


Chicago, Ill. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, Presidenl 
LEON SAMETINI, Vice-President 
RUDOLPH GANZ, Vice-President 
CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


College of Fine Arts 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER SESSION July 2 to August 9 

MUSIC 

! The following courses will be offered in 1929: 


Organ 

Advanced Theory 
Psychology of Music 
Orchestration 

Problems of Procedure, Super¬ 
vision, Materials and 
Objectives 

Elementary Sight Singing and 
Ear Training 

Advanced Sight Singing and 
Ear Training 


Violin 

The Teaching of Piano 
The Teaching of Singing 
Conducting 

Teaching of Music Appreciation 
Elementary Harmony 
Advanced -Harmony 
Music Methods in the Primary and 
Intermediate Grades 
Music Methods in the Junior and 
Senior High School 

* * 

Points of view in music education 

by several prominent public school music men 
* * 

Evening Recitals 

* ■# 

All the advantages of a large university 

* & 

The summers are cool 

* * 

Bulletin sent on request 

DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL, Room 11, Administration Building 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


JTHACA CONSERVATORY 
M MUSIC 



Courses fc. __ 

(vocal and insi 
ment and Continuation 
Four-year Course leads 
gree of Mus.B. Band and Or¬ 
chestra Rehearsals—Chorus. Ac¬ 
credited in N. Y„ Pa. and other 
states. Summer School Session 
begins June 3rd and July 1st. 
Catalog. 

Albert Edmund Brown, Dean 

ITHACA INSTITUTION 

OF 

PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MUSIC d 

301 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. f 


CONWAY 


military 

BAND SCHOOL 

in Community. School ana 


(^Symphony Orchestra. Large Band! 
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TIIE etude 

Planting the Fingers in Weight Shifting 

By Ruth Harville 


The elimination of muscular tension 
as a means of tonal development in piano 
laying is made possible by the applica¬ 
tion of the following simple experiment : 
Standing upon the floor with the heels to¬ 
gether and toes apart, concentrate the 
weight of the body in the toes and, with 
hands on hips, raise the heels several times. 
Now put all the weight on the left foot 
with the right heel off the floor. When 
you are firmly planted on the left foot, 
without shifting the weight, place the right 
foot six inches in advance of the other. 

Next, very deliberately, center the full 
weight of the body in this latter foot. It 
will be observed that the left foot auto¬ 
matically releases its tread and remains 
poised for change of posture. With the 
weight still concentrated in the right foot, 
set the left foot ahead. Repeat this move¬ 
ment for several steps until the words 
“transfer weight as in walking” have a 
real significance. 

Now go to the piano and, with the right 
hand over the keys, “plant” the thumb on 
“C.” Make sure that the whole arm is 
relaxed and the position perfectly estab¬ 
lished. While firmly planted on “C” 
place the tip of the second finger on “D.” 


Not until after the position of the hand 
is satisfactory do you “plant” the finger. 

This done, however, notice that the 
thumb has involuntarily released its key 
and, poised for flight, has drawn itself 
close to the second finger. If the experi¬ 
ment is carefully followed you will ob¬ 
serve that when “E” is struck and 
“planted” the second finger draws up to¬ 
ward the third finger in like manner, the 
thumb following close and automatically 
establishing a position beautifully in keep¬ 
ing with that called for in making the scale 
crossing to “F.” 

The experiment is equally satisfactory 
throughout the scale, establishing another 
good crossing between “B” and “C” if the 
weight has been at all times perfectly 
planted and held. Velocity comes almost 
of itself as a result when the principle of 
weight transference has been properly ap¬ 
prehended. But remember this: you can¬ 
not transfer your weight if it has been 
divided before you moved the finger. It 
becomes then something less thgn a trans¬ 
ference—at best a clumsy shifting entirely 
out of keeping with a perfect cantabile 
delivery. Careful mental anticipation is 
the secret of success in this. 


Musical Books Reviewed 


Manual of Dancing Steps 


sn trustful to the auricular 
satisfaction furnished to the 
mibination of lavish terpsi- 
3iis and sumptuous costum- 
’ 5 brought to a the- 


i almos 
it that ’ 


1 the S' 


s of 


an experienced teacher, with a reliable guide 
to the acquiring of many of the graceful 
movements Hint have made the Russian 
Dancers so at tractive. 

The little book is replete with illustrations 
that will 111- most valuable to the student, 
with thoughtfully worded directions; and ac- 
a carefully prepared volume 


of 111 


used ns accompaniment 


Bound ii 


night. 


ml paper- 

A. S! Barnes & Company. 
Four dollars, complete. 



t Major, (’ Major. F. fli 


with traditional forms. 

Major, C minor. 

Major, A flat _ 

sidered. That .thorough concentration is a 
necessity in reading these analyses must lie 
quickly recognized; but, that being realized, 


„„„ can fully enjoy folic 
influite thought paths 
poser. 


than the technical 
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conductors' stands c 


e number of pages: 


The Fundamentals of Tone 
Production 


and tell in a few pages how to overcome 
some of the difficulties of good singing, are 

1 the author dis- 
lOOk and then goes 

...... ..... r_ion of 8110,1 e8Hcn ‘ 

tials of good singing as Breath Control, Tone 
Production. Agility, and Diction. An abun¬ 
dance of practical exercises for the develop¬ 
ment of these qualities is given. 

Cover; Cloth. 

Pages: Fifty. 

Price: $2.00. 

Publishers : Schroeder & Gunther. Inc. 
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13he q 3wo- c Manud Organ 

(Continued from page 301) 


best that could be devised, but it is suffi¬ 
cient, I hope, to be helpfully suggestive, 
taking at random pieces of various styles 
and schools. 

Armstrong, W. D.— Alleluia! Alleluia! 
Chorale. Op. 115, No. 1; Evening Medita¬ 
tion; Fanfare Triotnphalc, Op. 120; Fes¬ 
tival Fantasy; Hosanna in Excelsis, Op. 
US, No. 2. 

Barrell, E. A.—Berceuse. 

Camp, John S.— Invocation. 

Diggle, R.— Barcarolle. 

Elgar, Edward —Salute d'Amour. 

Eaulkes, Wm .—Canzone. 

Frysinger, J. F .—Processional March. 

Hauser, M— Cradle Song (arranged by 
Noelsch). 

Hopkins, H. P .~Christmas Postlude; 
Easter Joy; Short Postlude in G. 

Keats, F .—March of the Noble. 

Kern, C. W .—Festival March, Op. 486. 

Kroeger, E. — Festal March, Op. 67, 
No. 8. 

Lowden, C. H .—Andantino in B-flat. 

Marks, E. F .—Lullaby in G; Royal 
Pageant Processional. 

Pease, S. G.— Solace; Swing Song. 

Peery, R. R .—Nocturne in A. 

Rockwell, G. N.— Adoration. 

Schuler, G. S .—The Night Song. 

Stults, R. M .—Prelude in A-flat; Pro¬ 
cessional March. 

Wely, L,— Idylle. 

Williams, T. D. — Evening Devotion; 
Meditation in E-flat. 

To these might be added the following 
collections of organ music: “Organ Reper¬ 


toire,” by Preston Ware Orem; “Organ 
Melodies,” by C. W. Landon; and “Organ 
Transcriptions,” by O. A. Mansfield. 

In the foregoing, list numbers marked 
with an asterisk are those which are 
registered nominally for a three-manual 
organ, but in which the use of a third 
manual is not in any sense important. 
The same remark would apply to a num¬ 
ber of standard works which we have not 
mentioned, such as the sonatas of Rhein- 
berger, Merkel and, in most cases, even 
Guilmant, and the well-known “Gothic 
Suite” by Boellmann. In general any or¬ 
gan composition whose worth rests more 
in its intrinsic musical content than in 
the matter of richly varied tone color 
may be played effectively on even the 
smallest two-manual organs. This I ven¬ 
ture to repeat. 

In closing I wish to answer a question 
which would be a mere platitude to ex¬ 
perienced organists, but which sometimes 
embarrasses them to answer off-hand 
when asked by their pupils: "When the 
choir manual is called for, shall I play 
on great or on swell?" To answer this 
question they should examine the probable 
purpose of the composer or arranger. 
If the object was to obtain a contrast of 
power with the great, one might simply 
change to swell, but if the object was to 
obtain a contrast of tone color with the 
swell, then a soft combination on the 
great would be the answer .—Courtesy of 
the Diapason. 


Educational Study Notes 

(Continued from page 297) 

P iTthc Trio a the e ?orrert nlLinc L * Co< I uette > b y A - Arensky. 


Be Still, by Alfred Wooler. 



Spring Folly, by Francesco B. de Leone. 

attractive lyric of’ Spring Foi/y^wrote'the libretto 
a ¥- r ‘ de Leone ’ s opera “Alglala.” 
colunms S in Phy ° f M t r ’- de Leo ^ appeared in these 


2 appealing than ti 


and forcefully 
needs °to 


gaily; ben pronunziato, 
enunciated. 

many fine songs, this rnmr 
shall sound C < 


kTfpfenty 





iimsky-Kors- 


, having succeeded Balakireff 
Of his long list of works, 
tnd a Trio for p' ' “ 


ie Secondo is easy as to 
must be devoted to the 



Moonlight on the Lake, by J Chris- 
topher Marks. 

£ y SH 5 

t_ready HeTa/Z* g* 

i Pittsburgh Pennsylvan4 d S Jfl£ 
where "ver since '’h m . oved . t0 New York City, 

the ChJ4 r oTSe^ea h ve„, b y ee R Vt he ”«“** at 

mtmual TheS iS materiaI *r one- 

in the pfece at which f «= r ’ f veral places 

one hand play for V few .tonnd? 6 * 8 ” 8 t0 J et Y °« 

c k Ie y arNcer4’ d in ^tTeTh 
so forth" “ inner melodies, and somds 

In measure seven there is s„,-h „ __ . Ns* 


i Cork, 


settling 


character- 

The Jolly Cowboy and The Indian, by 
Arnold D. Scammell. 

Boys especially will be drawn to the four- 
hand arrangement of Mr. Scammell’s short but 
stirring composition. The first theme typifies 
the cowboy, the second, the Indian. Naturally 
of the second will be more accented, in imitation of 
rating of the tomtom, or Indian drum. 
mdo means “softer and slower.” 

Scammell’s Hookedy, Crookedy Man 

. r: - Days are two of the best 

ibers of which w 


md7S re tlfr™ f t th h^d iS crn Ch s4T t: 




Purple Iris, by Carl Wilhelm Kern. 

Mr. Kern’s melodies are always graceful a*iw 
appealmg, nicely balanced. Here is one fOjMke 

the A fi‘r.V. h '^ 


» a section in B-flat, the theme 
nobile than the preceding one. At 
een, A major is introduced, and, 
te dominant of D, the return to 
s easily accomplished. 


the etude 
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? ? ? Ask Another ? ? ? 

1. What is the meaning of poco a poco 
ritardando ? 

2. What was the nationality of Haydn? 

3. Who wrote the oratorio, “The Sea- 

S °4. S What is a tie? 

5. What is the “Nibelungen” Ring? 

6. What is the signature of the relative 
minor of Gb major? 

7. What scale has ES for its third 

8. When did Bach die? 

9. What is meant by “Conductor’s 
Score?” 

10. From what is this taken? 


Evening in the Studio 

<By S. P. 


Characters 

Miss Patience 
High C 

Middle C 
Third Space C 
Second Space C 

Scene, Miss Patience’s Studio. A large 
white sheet at the back. Sew or paint 
lines of black across the entire sheet to 
represent the Treble and Bass staffs. The 
lines should be at least eight inches apart. 
Make the clef signs and ledger lines for 
High and Low, and Middle C. Cut out 
circles in the places where the note should 


Second Space C. 

High C: “1 ca 
play at the same time.’ ” 

Low C: “Absurd, foolish girl! Doesn’t 
she know that’s about as silly as saying 
she can’t walk and talk at the same time I” 



Third Space C: “Do you suppose all the 


(Answers on page 319) 

Scales by the Yard 

Did you ever stop to think how many 
yards and yards of scales you have played 
on your piano ? Fast and slow, major and 
minor, loud and soft, left-hand, right-hand, 
hands together, parallel and contrary—just 
think what a lot of scales! 

Out of it all, how many of your repeti¬ 
tions were wasted because you were not 
paying attention? How many stumbles 
did you make because you did not finger 
correctly? How many times did you be¬ 
gin over because you played a wrong note? 

These poor scales certainly do get 
banged up a good deal. Try to treat them 
with more care and consideration. Under¬ 
stand why they are what they are, and 
make each repetition count for something 
toward your goal of attainment. 

Games for Junior Clubs 

(Continued) 

By Grace Nicholson Hume 
Game No. 4. “Musical Action.” 

Have each member illustrate by action 
well-known musical terms, or marks of 
expression, as, andante (walking slowly), 
allegro (running), rubato (unsteady), 
accent (clap hands), crescendo (clap 
softly, then louder). The others guess 
the word being acted as in charades. 

Game No. 5. “Find Your Partner.” 

Give to each member a slip of paper, 
one-half the paper bearing the name of 
a eomposer, the remainder bearing the 
name of a composition. The ones having a 
composer’s name must find the composi- 
j'ons that belong to them. If the group is 
ar ge enough the partners thus found may 
torm in line for a march. 

(To be continued) 


“Who i 


after Bessie 


be, just large" enough to admit faces of Bessies in the world say that ?’ 
children. Second Space C: “No, only the foolish 

High C (in high squeaking voice) : ones.” 

“Hello, down there!” Middle C: 

low C (in a deep bass voice) : “Hello Neverlearn? 
yourself!” High C: “ 0h ’ that reck,ess runaway, 

y Middle C: “Hello, Sister High, and Mary Presto.” 

Brother Low!” 

Third and Second Space. 


Middle C: “Oh, I know her welll Miss 
'Hello! Patience is forever saying to her, ‘Slow 


Hello! What’s the matter?” 

High C: “Nothing is the matter. I just 
wanted to chat a bit.” 

Middle C: “Well I’ve been so over¬ 
worked today that I’m most too tired to 
chat. But, come on, we’ll talk.” 

High C: “I am nearly worn to the bone 


down, Mary, slow down.’ ” 

High C: “I suppose you heard her a 


High C: “Particular! Why if they are 
as careless as they are now, what would 
they be if the teacher were less severe?” 

Middle C: “The trouble with the whole 
business is that they think they know it 
all.” 

Third Space C: “Yes, it’s hurry, hurry, 
more pieces, something new every day.” 

Second Space C: “And pieces must be 
hard and, of course, what they like.” 

Middle C: “Yes, that is it.” 

Third Space C: “But suppose Miss 
Patience would say, ‘Now, dear, here is 
a new piece; we will be very careful of all 
the details. We will not leave it until 
each., little part is perfect—it must be 
learned—learned, mind you, not guessed 

Low C: “Why, I believe there would not 
be a student left in this studio if she did 
that.” 

High C: “I don’t agree. I think there 
would be a complete turning to the side 
of thoroughness.” 

Third Space C: “I believe, too, that re¬ 
sults would show that we were making 
new standards.” 

High C: “This sloppiness will never do. 
Bessie Neverlearn must count aloud. Mary 
Presto must play slowly.” 

(Continued on next page) 


Middle C: “Oh, yes, .1 heard her say, 
’ve got to play fast or I can’t play at 





n not way up high. I’n 
e low, and on ; 


all.’ ’ 

Low C: “And everybody that knows 
anything knows that you must play slowly 
if you wish to learn to play fast.” 

Second Space C: “Dear me, yes. How 
much we hear these days of slow prac¬ 
tice.” - 

Third Space C: “And how little they do 
it!” 

Low C; “Yes, how few do it! I think 
that slow careful practice is the greatest 
need in this studio.” 

Third Space C: “Suppose we suggest it 
to every boy and girl taking lessons here. 

High C: “That is the reason why I’m 
so overworked today. I’ve been stumbled 
over so much that my nerves are all out 
of tune. Just fancy playing me for B, 
when I’m C!” 

Low C: “Oh, that’s not half so bad as 
not playing you at all! That’s what hap- 
i to me every five seconds or so.” 

Second Space C: “That’s because you 
are bass and so far down.” 

Low C: “Yes, they simply jab at me 
and hurry along; and I don’t get played 
at all half the time.” 

Second Space C: “And what a differ¬ 
ence the bass makes 1” 

Third Space C: “Miss Patience is al¬ 
ways saying, too, ‘Get your bass right.’ 



Low C: “Well, that’s partly because you 
are such a provoking tone.” 

High C: “Indeed! And why provok- 

'"low C: “Oh\ ;ou are so far up there, 
where the children can’t find you—some pens 
place on or between one of those little 
ledger lines.” 

Low C: “But 

High C: “You surely 
ledger line, too.” 

Middle C: “Comj, come don t let us 

quarrel! Ledger lines are all right. Why 

I’m on a ledger line myself. - - - , „ 

Third Shace C: “Who bothered you ‘Be sure of the bass. 
most todayf Sister High C?” Low C: “And the funny part is this- 

7V. , r .‘Oh' that stupid Bessie Never- they get provoked and think she is fussy. 

If *1 “id it once, -h= THM Sf.c, C: "Well, ,ou b. too 
3d it ten time, " p.tt.cnl.r. 


knew 

The way that music looks, 

Because they sit on tel’graph wires 
Like notes in music books. 

Perhaps their song is not much more 
Than simple “A B C,” 

And yet they form, with wires for 
staves, 

The notes of “Do, Re, Me.” 

MRS. T. S. HARTLEY. 


SCHUBERT 

Sonatas and symphonies. 

Chamber music, 

Hark, Hark, the Lark, 

Unfinished Symphony, 

Besides six-hundred and fifty songs, 
Erl king, 

Rosamunde, 

Trios and quartettes. 
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Evening in the Studio 

(Continued from page 317) 


Little Biographies for (flub Meetings 
Mo. 18 


Middle C: “Anil Edith Scatterbrain 
must memorize.” 

Low C: “And Ruth Know-it-all cannot 
have a new piece at every lesson." 

Second Space C: “Sh! Be still. Here 
comes Miss Patience." 

Middle C: “And she looks determined 
enough, too.” 

(Enter Miss Patience) 

Miss Patience: “I cannot go on like this. 
I am simply going to insist on better work. 
They must count. They must play slowly, 
or I will not have them.” 

All the Notes: “Bravo 1 Bravo!” 

(Miss Patience picks up music and puts 
away books. She then sits down and gives 
a sigh of relief.) 

Miss Patience: “It has been a hard day! 


But after this it is going to be different. 
(Notes show pleasure.) A child should 
learn to do his part, and do it well. When 
they do that I’ll know they are real 
soldiers of progress. As long as they 
do not, they are deserters, and everyone 
knows what becomes of soldiers who run 
away.” (She goes to the piano. Sits 
down.) “Ah! we must all do our part, 
too, to make the world more beautiful 
with our music." (She plays softly) : 

“Rest is not quitting 
This busy career. 

Rest is the fitting 
Of self for one’s sphere.” 
(Notes join with her in singing a familiar 
melody.) 

CURTAIN 


Miss Gill’s Secret 

By Gladys M. Stein 


“Miss Gill,” asked Evelyn as she fin¬ 
ished her violin lesson, “could yoXi tell me 
anything about Verdi, the great com- 

‘T’ll try,” answered the teacher. “What 

“All about his life and compositions,” 
explained Evelyn. “You see, our music 
club is planning on studying the life of 
Verdi at the October meeting.” 

Miss Gill examined the music history 
books on the shelf before answering. 

“Here is a book that might help you, 
Evelyn,” she said. “It is one I used as a 
student in Boston. On the blank pages 1 
have pasted stories of composers and of 
operas that I cut out of the Etude.” 

“That is just the book,” cried Evelyn, 
opening the volume and reading it in her 
haste to learn more about Verdi. “Why 
here are the stories of ‘Aida’ and ‘Falstaff.' 
It says that Verdi was sixty-eight years 
old when ‘Aida’ was produced in Cairo 
for the first time, and he considered him¬ 
self too old to undertake the ocean voyage 
to Cairo. Steamships couldn't have been 
as comfortable as they are today.” 

“Verdi lived to be a very old man; and 
lie is the greatest dramatic composer that 
Italy ever produced,” continued Miss Gill. 

“Oh! here is what Lucy was trying to 
tell at the last club meeting,” cried Evelyn. 
"In 1872 when ‘A'ida’ was given in Milan, 
Verdi was called to the stage thirty-two 
times and given an ivory baton, which was 
ornamented with rubies, diamonds and 
and other stones. Probably no other com¬ 
poser was ever so loved while still living. 


“Yes,” replied Miss Gill, “Verdi re¬ 
ceived many honors.” 

“None of the girls seemed to know what 
instrument he had studied or played.” 

“I believe he was an organist and con¬ 
ductor as well as a composer,” answered 
the teacher. 

“What was the name of the first comic 
opera he wrote?” 

“ ‘Un Giorno di Regno’ which he wrote 
in 1839. His wife died while he was 
working on this opera,” said Miss Gill. 

“He certainly did write a lot of music,” 
marveled Evelyn as she read the long list 
of compositions given in the book. 

“Did you know that it was in ‘Rigoletto’ 
that two of our best known singers made 
their American operatic debuts?” asked 
the teacher. 

“No, I didn’t. Who were they and 
when did it happen?” 

“Caruso made his debut in 1903, and 
Galli-Curci appeared in 1916. Galli-Curci 
has also been very successful in Verdi’s ‘La 
Traviata.’ He wrote ‘La Traviata’ in less 
than one month.” 

“No wonder you enjoy teaching, Miss 
Gill,” cried Evelyn. “You read all about 
these great musicians and the music means 
more to you than just a lot of notes!” 

“Well, I’m glad you discovered my secret. 
Maybe you will try it, too.” 

“I will,” declared Evelyn, and the pro¬ 
gram that was given at the October meet¬ 
ing proved that she had kept her word. 
Never before did the club members learn 
so much at a club meeting and in such an 
interesting way! 



Dear Junior Etude: 

Our music teacher has formed a club 
of six girls. We call it the Butterfly 
Club. We meet once a month. I have 
never seen any letter from Maine, so I 
thought I would write one. 

From your friend, 

Jeanne Soule, 
Maine. 


Dear Junior Etude: 

Our music club is federated, and this 
year the entire club will- attend the State 
Convention and take part in the contests. 
Whether we win or not, we think it will 
do us good and raise our musical standard. 
From your friend, 

Dixie Ray Boyd (Age 11), 
New Mexico. 


Verdi 


One can scarcely think of opera with¬ 
out thinking of Verdi, for he wrote so 
many which are given today and which 
contain melodies that are familar to every¬ 
body. Nearly every Junior is familiar 
with some of these melodies, although he 
or she may never have heard any of the 
operas. 

The Italians are musical people, of 
course, and enjoy melody, and Verdi ex¬ 
celled in this melodic gift, although it 
seems to be only operas that inspired him, 
for he wrote practically nothing else. He 
is considered a link between the old school 
and the music of Wagner. 

Giuseppe Verdi (Jew-seppy Vehr-dee) 
was born in Italy in 1813. As a small 
boy his musical talent was noticeable. 
When only ten years old he became the 
organist of,his village church. At twenty- 
five his first opera was given in Milan at 
the opera house called La Scala, one Of 
the most famous opera houses in the 
world. The success of this led to several 
other operas, and his reputation became 
established. 



On account of the sudden death of his 
wife and two children he'naturally became 
depressed for a while, but the success of 
his operas drew him away from his own 
grief. He took up writing again and kept 
writing operas for the Italian theaters the 
rest of his long life. Among the most 
famous of his thirty operas are “Rigo¬ 


letto,” “II Trovatore” (The Troubador), 
“La Traviata,” “The Masked Ball,” 
“Aida,” “Otello” and “Falstaff,” the last 
two being written at the ages of seventy- 
four and eighty, respectively. Few men 
have continued their active creative work 
to such an advanced age, whether compos¬ 
ers, poets or painters, but to Verdi the 
word, “retire,” meant nothing. And; 
strange to say, “Falstaff,” even though 
written at the age ot eighty, is one of his 
finest and strongest operas. 

Except for a short time spent in Paris 
and London, where he produced one opera 
in each city, he' spent all of his long life 
in Italy. He was thoroughly Italian and 
wrote in what is called the “Italian Style” 
— that is, lovely melodies with lots of runs 
and trills for the voice, a rather quiet 
orchestra and nothing very dramatic ; but 
as he grew older he broke away somewhat 
from this style and became much more 
dramatic. 

His one religious work was a “Re¬ 
quiem,” written as a memorial to an 
Italian statesman. 

He died in 1901 at the advanced age of 
eighty-eight years and, being of a kind and 
charitable nature, left a large sum of 
money for the founding of a home for 
aged musicians. 

Some of Verdi’s melodies that you can 
play at your meetings are: 

Home to Our Mountains from “II 
Trovatore.” (Arranged by Beliak.) 

La donna c mobile from “Rigoletto.” 

Rigoletto Airs■ (Arranged for four 

hands by Streabbog.) 

March from “Aida.” (Arranged by 
Engelmann.) 

Anvil Chorus from “II Trovatore.” (Ar¬ 
ranged for four hands by Engelmann.) 

(There arc a great many “records” from 
the Verdi operas, and, if you cannot have 
a phonograph at your meetings, you 
should try to hear some of them whenever 
you have an opportunity.) 

Questions on Little Biographies 

1. Where was Verdi bom? 

2. How many operas did he write? 

3. Name four of his most fahious 

4. What was the “Italian Style” of 
opera ? 

5. When did Verdi die? 



Dear Junior Etude: 

I am ten years old. We have an in¬ 
teresting music club. We meet every 
week. We have not named the club yet 
but are planning to name it soon. I have a 
hard time getting the right fingering when 
I practice but I suppose others have the 
same trouble too. 

From your friend, 

Cascile Middleton (Age 10), 
Mississippi. 


Dear Junior Etude: 

I like to practice. I play piano and fife- 
Next year I hope to play ’the piano at 
school. I am in the fife band and have 
taken part in several concerts. My mother 
teaches piano in classes. But I have sep¬ 
arate lessons, and she does not help me 
any more than the other pupils. 

From your friend, 

Dorothy E. Hammer. 

(Age 10), Indiana. 
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JUNIOR ETUDE —Continued 


Junior Etude Contest 


The Junior Etude will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an¬ 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“Poetry and Music.” Must contain not 
over one hundred and fifty words. Any 
boy or girl under fifteen years of age may 
compete whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the Junior Etude 
Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 


before the tenth of April. Names of 
prize winners and their contributions will 
be published in the issue for July. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con¬ 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa¬ 
per do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


Raising My Musical 
Standard 
(Prize Winner) 

Raising my musical standard is like 
building a castle. My scales are the 
foundation. The rugs must be woven with 
that material that only years of hard 
study can weave. The pieces of music 
are the trimmings. Suppose you wanted 
to play a piece and could not because you 
had built your foundation too weak ! You 
would find only ruins of your castle left. 
We must build our foundations so securely 
that there will he no danger of them ever 
falling into ruin. 

Betty Manchester, 
(Age 11), Indiana. 

‘Raising My Musical 
Standard 
(Prize Winner) 

I would love to play well and be a good 
musician. So to raise my musical standard 
I am trying to observe these rules. Keep 
the wrist flexible when playing. Raise 
hand at end of phrase. Use fingers cor¬ 
rectly on keys. Never play two phrases 
that are alike v, ith just the same tone color. 
Fix in mind the signature before playing. 
Use up-arm touch for the end of a slur. 
Do not allow the bar to interrupt the 
thought of a phrase. Be sure to hold each 
note its full value. Practice slowly and 
watch the accent. Do not have back bent 
when playing. Sit in an erect and com¬ 
fortable position. Always do your best. 

Theresa Zupan, 
(Age 10), Oregon. 


Hidden Musical Words 

By Helen Oliphant Bates 

Each sentence contains a musical term. 

1. Mary is a most affectionate child. 

2. John has no teacher now. 

3. We bought a barrel of apples. 

4. Father gave me a Tricycle for * my 

birthday. 

5. Travel in Egypt is fascinating. 

6. Grandpa uses a cane when he walks. 

7. Ellen told me you had gone to town. 

8. Slow practice will make me a sure 

pianist. 

9. Won’t you stay for tea! 

10. My pay check is due tomorrow. 

11- I waited so long that I got tired. 

12. Father established this business many 
years ago. 


Honorable Mention for January 
- Puzzle 

Ponnts a Musehnlek, Rozella Bush, Pauline 
Slel?’I r,,| ia Cramer. Virginia Latimer. 




Hattie, Lilly, Alice Ber- 


Ueinn t , naxei ceumaii. i 

i*urehmni? vin I i -lunzen. Viola Carver. Myrtle 
Maiw I- ik J' ois Blnnn. Kathleen Mason, 
McBrldi L®water, Essie Johnson, Maxine 
«mrlile, Bernard Gehrig. 


Raising My Musical 
Standard 

(Prize Winner) 

When I first started music I found it 
hard to practice, but, in order to learn 
my lesson's and better myself in music, 
practicing was the thing most needed. In 
practicing, the lesson must be studied out 
and worked on because we want to and 
not because we are made to do it. In 
first grade music, fifteen minutes was the 
practice time but as I grew older this 
increased. In selecting music, it should be 
from the works of the great composers. I 
select pieces that are hard and need prac¬ 
tice, for if I took only pieces that are 
easy to play I would not be raising my 
musical standard. 

Emma Ruth Siler, 
(Age 12), Virginia. 


Honorable Mention for January 
Essays 


Lueile Young, Helen White, Martha Kuight, 
Mary Lee Reynolds. Betty Ann Hull. Arello 
Shay, Theony Mitchell, Marjory Manners. 
Hilda Holmes. Muriel Hinchman, Mildred 
Blackburn, Alberta Mintng. Grace Baker, 
Helen Lee Munson. Betty McMiehael, John 
Raymond, Nellie Alexander, Anita Grayson, 
Dixie Ray Boyd Viola Carver. 


Buzzle (forner 

Answer to January Puzzle 

1. Bach, Beach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Gounod. Liszt, Mozart, Nevin, Verdi, 
Chaminade (or Dekoven). 

Prize Winners for January 
Puzzle 

Lillian Armstrong (Age 14), Florida. 

Ruth Stelzer (Age 12), Nebraska. 

Frieda Gernant (Age 13), Michigan. 

Answers to As\ Another 

1. Little by little getting slower. 

2. Austrian. 

3. Haydn- 

4.. A symbol meaning to count the sec¬ 
ond of the two notes tied but not to re- 
s °und it. 

5. A series of four operas by Wagner 
on subjects derived from Scandinavian 
mythology. 

6. Six flats. 

7. C# major. 

8. 1750. 

9. The notes of all the instruments or 
voices that are being employed in a com¬ 
position (whereas each performer uses 
notes of his own part only). 

10. Triumphal March from “Aida,” by 
Verdi. 


My teacher says 
I’m doing well. 

I hope it’s true; 
But time will tell. 


Sterling New Music Publications 

IN SHEET AND OCTAVO FORM 

Supervisors, Music Teachers, Performers and Music Lovers will find here a most 
meritorious lot of new material with which they should become acquainted 


ANY OF THESE COMPOSITIONS MAY BE HAD FOR EXAMINATION 


24360 

24377 


PIANO SOLOS 

0. Gr. Pr. 

BEETHOVEN,, L. van 
Contra llance, No. 2... 4 $0.25 

EGGELING GEORG 
At the Shepherd's Hut. 3J6 .50 

HARTHAN, HANS 

HELLLER, 11 STEPHEN ' 

Courtly Minuet, Op. 125 

No. 2. 3 .25 

JESSEL, LEON 

Miracle of the Roses... 4 .40 


THREE MOOD PICTURES 
FOR CROSSING THE HANDS 
By ELLA KETTERER 

Grade 2'A 

24440 Jollity . 

24441 A Cheerful Mome 

24442 In Deep Thought 


. $0.35 


24409 

24404 


LIEURANCE, THURLOW 

Midnight Lagoon . 4 

LISZT, FRANZ 


24398 
24437 

24420 

24399 
24338 
24410 
24358 


NOELCK, AUGUST 

Skating, Op. 289. 

PRESTON, M. L. 

Before the Footlights . . 
Tommy's New Drum .. 
ROBERTS, J. E. 


SCHULER, GEORGE S. 

Hillside Romance, A... 3 56 

SHEWELL, GEORGE 
DUNBAR 

Haunted Flame, The ... 4 
SPECK, JAY 

SITTER, R. a™ 5 ' 

VAN REES, CORNELIUS 

Orchids . 4 

ZIOLKOWSKI, M. 

Menuet . 6 

Krakoviak . 6 


PIANO—FOUR HANDS 

KERN. C. W. 


ROLFE. WALTER 


PIANO—SIX HANDS 

KOELLING, CARL 

U Muimai-y. Kupsodie Mig- 

VIOLIN AND PIANO 

BENSON, G. N. 

Captivation . 3 

BOSSI, C. ADOLFO 


24347 
24396 

DUPRE, DENIS 

24406 Reve d'Amour _ 

ZELLER, CARL 
24392 Tyrolean Song ( 
Oscar J. Lehrer). 


24433 

24393 


PIPE ORGAN 

COMMETTE. E. 

LACEY, 0 FREDERIC" ^ 
Grand ChoCur Soleiinelle 3 .6 

NEVIN, GORDON BALCH 
Souvenir Rotnanti<]ue. . . o .5 

ROGERS. JAMES H. 


VOCAL 

Songs and Ballads 

VO. Gr. I 

BARRELL, E. A. JR. 

Dear Miss Rose (b-D). $0. 

: do (d-f) . 

COOKE, JAMES FRANCIS 
Time’s End (If I Could 
Live a Thousand 
Years) Violin Obbl. 

(d flat-E flat). 

I do (E flat-F). 

1 do (F-g) . 

SACRED SONGS 

HOPE, LAWRENCE 

Jesu, Lover of My Soul 

(b-D opt—F). 

i do (c-sharp-E opt. g). 

1 do (d-F opt. a flat).. 
SCHUBERT, FRANZ 
Litany (For the Feast of 
All Souls) (c-E flat). 
WANSBOROUGH, 

HAROLD N. 

; Dwell In My Heart 


ANTHEMS 

BAINES, WILLIAM 

20866 King Shall Joy in Thy 

Strength, The . 

BARRELL, E. A. JR. 

20873 Day of Resurrection ... 
CAMPBELL, BRADF.ORD 

20849 Heaven Is Our Home. 

20848 They Who ^Seek the 

HOPKINS, H. P. 

20860 Blessed Is Every One 

20875 Christ the Lord is Risen 

MARKS, EUGENE' F.' 

20865 10) Praise the Lord 

McDonald, harl 

20855 Hold Not Thy Tongue, 

O God .... . 

SCHUBERT, FRANZ 

20876 Litany (Arr. W. M. Fel- 

20859 Omnipotence,' The ' (Arr. 

W. M. Felton) . 

SHEPPARD, ERNEST H. 

20868 Awake! Put on Strength 
STULTS, R. M. 

20874 Hymn of Gladness . 

SWINNEN. FIRMIN 

20861 Weary of Earth . 

TIMMINGS, WILLIAM T. 

20857 Sing, This Blessed Morn 

PART SONGS 

Mixed Voices 
FELTON, WILLIAM M. 

20871 Would God I Were the 
Tender Apple Blossom 

Men’s Voices 
NEVIN, GORDON BALCH 

20864 Love’s Golden Dream. 

NEVIN, SHIRLEY D. 
.20862- l)e Hoot Owl . 

SCHOOL CHORUSES 

ADAMS, GEORGE BYRON 

20852 Holland (Two-Part) ... 
BAINES, WILLIAM 

20867 Bagpipe Man, The (Two- 

Part) . 

20869 Hiking (S. A. B.). 

20863 Snowflakes (Two-Part). 

BARNBY, JOSEPH 
20844 Sweet and Low (S. A. 

BROWN,' G.' A.'. 

20843 Class Song (S. A. B.) . . 
DVORAK, ANTON 

20838 Callin’ Me (Arr. W. M 

Felton) (S. A. B.) ... 
FELTON, WILLIAM M. 
20837 Volga Boatman’s Song 

(S. A. IL). 

GARLAND, A. 

20835 Brave Old Oak, The (S. 

GEIBEL, ADAM. 

20833 Happy Days (S. A. B.) 

HAWTHORNE, ALICE 
20841 Whispering Hope (Arr. 

W. M. Felton) (S. A. 

koschat; Thomas' 

20839 Moon Magic (S. A. B ) 
LAWSON, PAUL 

20831 Rose Petals (S. A. B.). 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Everything in Music Publications 
1712-14 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA., PA. 
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£DUCATIOKAL STUDY KQTES OK MUSIC 
IK the JUKIOR etude 

By Edgar Alden Barrell 



At Ihe Circus, by Paul Voldemar. 




1 saw a letter from Marie Daniels in 
the July Etude. I don’t know whether 
I do as much as she does or not, but I 



(Age 13), North Dakota. 
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DELIGHTFUL PIECES FOR JUNIOR ETUDE READERS 


A lively dance-form used by classic writers in the suite. 

It must be well accented throughout and played with 
a bluff heartiness suggestive of a country dance.Grade 2±. 


GIGUE N91 

JIG 


Allegro M. M. J = 120 


HELEN L. CRAMM, Op. 42, N9 2 




Copyright 1928 by Theodore Presser Co. British Copyright secured 


Very easy. Grade 1. 


DOLLIE WALTZ 
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» 

WITCHES 


ELLA KETTERER 




Went to helpthe Cubans and to fight the Spanish too. 
Theodore Roosevelt,Theodore Roosevelt 
Led his men to victory on San Juan Hill. 

Across the veldt of Africa wild beasts he did pursue, 



★ The rhythm of the verse is found in the first twelve measures and then skips to the twelfth measure from the endand uses the next fourmeasures. 
Copyright 1925 by Theodore Presser Co. British Copyright secured 
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* = a Pause or Hold; sustain at will 
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COMBS 

CONSERVATORY 

Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Founder and Director 
FORTY-FOURTH YEAR PHILADELPHIA 

Institutional Member of National Association of Schools of Music 

A School for the Beginner, Ambitious Amateur, 
and the Professional 

No Entrance Requirements except for Certificate, 
Diplonxa or Degree Courses 

SUMMER SCHOOL 

July 1st to August 10th 


Distingi 

Pub 


Regular Faculty of 95 Eminent Instructors 
and 

ished Specialists in Osbourne McConathy, 


• School Music Director Public School Music 

Department 

Courses are approved and accredited by Pennsylvania and 
other State Boards of Education, and include all subjects required 
of Supervisors in grades, junior and senior high schools, normal 
schools, and colleges and lead to degrees of Bachelor of Music 
Education. 

Orchestra and Band Conducting 
Brass and Wood wind Instrumentation 

Applied Music 

In addition to the various classes, private instruction is 
offered in all branches. 

DORMITORIES 

Write for special Summer School Circular 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 

1331 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
* School of Music — 

521 LOCUST ST PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
.Thaddeus Rich, Mus.Doc., Deanj 
E. F. Ulrich, A-- n„„„ 

Li! 






■UPILS MAY ENTER AT ANY 
TIME DURING THE YEAR 
M Dormitories. Branch School, Write for Catali 


PIANO DELIGHT 

p"«M 8 i n 47 r. 'uiH-Pnge Excerpts of Piano 
fr?,;,; .;. 11 Grades from 1 to 5, selected 
irom „, ry best recent publications 
t-Card Brings a Free Copy 


Contai 

Piece* 

from 

Theodob 


IP 

SPECIAL TRAINING 
FOR TEACHERS 

PI 

M 

Sit Weeks Summer Term 
24th to August 3rd 

M' 

I 

Pittsburgh Musical 

i! 


School of Music 

Philadelphia Polytechnic Institute 

of The Y. M. C. A. of Philadelphia 


"SKST 0 


ZECKWER-HAHN 
Philadelphia Musical Academy^ 

Hlghel^Standards of Musical Instruction 
For year book, address 
Frederick Hahn, President-Director 
1617 Spruce Street 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MU SIC and ARTS 

310 West 92nd Street, New York City (At Riverside Drive) 

RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 

Special Summer Courses for Teachers 

Starling May 15th Students Can Enter Any Day, Six 
and Ten Weeks Courses. Regular Faculty of Celebrated 
American and European Artists in Attendance All 
Summer. Dormitory in School Building, Beautiful 
Rooms, Private Baths, New Pianos. 

Send for Catalogue , Summer Leaflet and Biographies of Teachers 
Telephone Schuyler 4140 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 

of the 

JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

120 Claremont Ave. New York City 

FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 

A school for serious students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 

All talented advanced violin students will come under the personal 
observation and instruction of 

PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Sp 


Founded by the late A. f K^VIRGIL q 

e c i a 1 ’ C our se s'lHSSSl:?"" 

For all particulars address: THE A. K. VIRGIL CLAVIER CO., o 

MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director 


B. fKawltna laker 


GRANBERRY iHiHI 


PIANO SCHOOL 

149 East 61st St., New York, N. Y. 
For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS and 

TEACHERS 


INTERNATIONAL cational agency 

MRS. BABCOCK 

/■AFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 
leges. Conservatories, Schools. 
Also Church and Concert Engagements 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


I 

I M Send^SSIor^Rhjt 

■F Address 

f 111 MADISON AVE. [cOB. 30TH ! 


• MODULATION COURSE — Not 


Address, EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 



Virgil Piano Conservatory 


» Special Course for Teachers 

1929 Catalog r 


137-39 West 72nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


with the higher idea 
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Music and the Commence' 
ment Exercises 

On the commencement programs of thou¬ 
sands of schools, colleges, and academies, 
music has come to be an inseparable part, 
and those who are charged with arrang¬ 
ing these programs are now seeking ma¬ 
terial from which they can make appro¬ 
priate selections. The aim always is to 
display the capabilities of those who par¬ 
ticipate in the musical numbers, particu¬ 
larly in those institutions of learning that 
are blessed with a department of music. 
Whether the musical selections are to be 
for chorus singing, vocal or instrumental 
solo or ensemble work, the desire is to 
present the performers at their best. 

For the convenience of those who are 
now engaged in seeking this material, the 
Theodore Presser Co. extends an invita¬ 
tion to make use of the far-famed Pres¬ 
ser Service, which includes the selection 
of appropriate material by a large, effi¬ 
cient corps of trained experts, the con¬ 
venience of obtaining this material for ex¬ 
amination, with return privileges, and the 
liberal professional and quantity discounts 
on purchases. 

A folder, “Commencement Music,” is 
published in which may be found lists of 
suitable numbers, including choruses, in 
unison, two, three and four parts for 
mixed, men’s or treble voices, vocal solos 
and duets, piano ensemble numbers, prizes, 
awards and gifts. This folder will be sent 
free upon request. 

Among the numbers published during 
the past year that are particularly suitable 
for Spring Concerts and Graduation Pro¬ 
grams we recommend: 

Two Part — Treble Voices 

The Green Trees Whisper’d, by Richard 
J. Pitcher, 12 cents. 

Hark! The Tiny Cowslip Bell, by Kath¬ 
erine K. Davis, 12 cents. 

The Pipes O’ Pan, by William Baines, 
12 cents. 

Robin Redbreast, by Richard J. Pitcher, 
10 cents. 

The Song of the Streamlet, by Richard 
J. Pitcher, 12 cents. 

Sunset Skies, by Cecile Chaminade, arr. 
by Shirley Dean Nevin, 12 cents. 

S. A. B. Choruses 

Class Song, by G. A. Brown, 8 cents. 

Fealty Song, by D. Spooner, arr. Felton, 
12 cents. 

Happy Days, by Adam Geibel, 12 cents. 

Pickaninny Sandman, by Sarah Talbert, 
8 cents. 

Volga Boatmen’s Song, arr. by William 
M. Felton, 6 cents. 

Mixed Voices 

Pastorale, by Charles B. Macklin, 20 
cents. 

Pickaninny Sandman, by Sarah Talbert, 
12 cents. 

Men’s Voices 

De Hoot Owl, by Shirley Dean Nevin, 


OUR SOURCE OF INSPIRATION 

"V tOTHING galvanizes the naturally enthusiastic and zealous person 
JV like encouragement. How can we of the large Pre er tiff t 1 to 
X “work our heads off” to please our patrons when we receive by the 
hundreds letters like the following, which just arrived from a valued 
friend in Virginia: 

“Permit me to say that words fail adequately to express my 
deep appreciation of your prompt service, advice, and general 
acts of kindness and courtesy that you have always given me. it 
would be impossible to carry on my work successfully without 
your help, and I feel that the leniency and courtesy you extend 
me demand expression of my heart’s deepest gratitude. 

No one realizes more than we do that perfection is an ideal- We 
strive constantly to overcome any defects in our system as they become 
apparent to us. We are exultant in the fact that complaints for short¬ 
comings are so few that musicians generally, who deal with us by mad, 
are assured as satisfactory service as is humanly possible. 

If you have never opened an account with the Theodore Presser Co. 
(especially if there is no adequate music store in your vicinity) you 
will find it a most profitable step to write today for particulars relating 
to the simple method of starting a delightful business connection. 


Heller- 
— PlAf 
How TO 
Hahn 


Advance of Publication Offers—April, 1929 

Paragraphs on These Forthcoming Publications will be found under These Notes. 

These Works are in the course of Preparation and Ordered Copies will be 
delivered when ready. 

n Dances— Piano— R. S. Stoogh*on.60c Light Opera Production—Gwynne Burrows.60c 
idge Idyls— Piano— Lily Strickland.60c Necessary Jingles for the Piano— Blanche 

- Trios for Piano, Violin and Cello.75c Fox Steenman . 30c 

i of Position — Violin — Sevcik,^ New Piano Album for Young Players- 35c 

and" Modern " Band * and* Orchestra' Our Little American Cousins-Lalla^ 
AND . , Wl . LFRED .25c REQumM Mass* * «' Two-'p^ * Chorus- 

i Accompaniment to Orchestra .40c G. Fabrizi . 35c 

Orchestra Folio—Parts .15c Shepherd, The—Musical Play—Mathilde 

Accompaniment. 30c Bilbro . 35c 

impositions FOR the DEVELOPMENT OF SlX STUDY PIECES FOR THE LEFT HAND 

-Wright.. 25c Alone—Berger . 25c 

■ 40c The Tempest—Suite for Organ —H. J. 


ic and Tonalit- 

for Fun—Rob ..... ... 

-Philipp—Studies in Musicians 


lTS —W ill H. ’Bryant- 


..$1.00 , 


Three Danc 




..60c 


Y VIII— Piano— 


. Katydid—Ghildrei 


Expiration Date 

Note the expiration date which appears 
to the right of your name and address. 
If the date is April, 1929, it means that 
the last paid for copy was mailed with the 
April issue. Please let us have your re¬ 
newal promptly, which will avoid misun¬ 
derstanding and confusion. 


Summer Music Work 

Resolutions are usually the paramount 
thing at the beginning of a new year, but 
music teachers in their vitally important 
key position in fostering the musical ad¬ 
vancement of our country should begin 
about this time to make certain resolutions 
with regard to Summer Months. It would 
mean much to musical progress in this 
country, as well as to all teachers and 
students of music if all teachers carried 
out these resolutions: 

Resolved, to let no pupil dissipate a 
musical education by several months away 
from music. 

Resolved, to provide special Summer 
music study opportunities to hold the in¬ 
terest of present students and gain new 
students. 

Resolved, to seek, as a teacher, oppor¬ 
tunities for personal further advancement 
in the art in order to be better equipped 
for the start of a New Season, after a rea¬ 
sonable few weeks’ vacation between 
classes. 

It is possible for every teacher to hold 
to these resolutions. Even if the students 
are going away, arrangements can be made 
with the parents to have them do some 


musical work, or by the reading of various 
musical articles and books to gain a 
greater knowledge and appreciation of 
things musical. 

As for interesting summer study, there 
can be arranged in addition to private or 
class instruction upon an instrument, spe¬ 
cial classes in such highly attractive sub¬ 
jects as Harmony, Composition, Musical 
History or Musical Appreciation. 

As far as the teacher’s personal self¬ 
development is concerned, even if it is im¬ 
possible to afford the time or money to 
attend some of the master classes offered 
by leading schools and colleges and normal 
teachers, it is possible to apply self-study 
in Theory, Harmony, Composition or 
Counterpoint, and the benefits of “brush¬ 
ing up” neglected technic should not be 
overlooked. 

The Theodore Presser Co. will be very 
glad to suggest materials for special study 
classes and books and technical material 
for self-study. 

The teacher who has the opportunity to 
attend special summer classes will find 
many suggestions in the announcements of 
schools and colleges of music in the cur¬ 
rent issues of The Etude. 


Conceit may puff a man up but never prop him up. 

—John Rus\in 


Advertisement 


The Cover of this Issue 

The Etude has presented to its readers in 
the last year or more many exceptionally 
interesting illustrations of a musical char¬ 
acter. The subjects of some of these il¬ 
lustrations have been personages and 
places abroad held in high esteem by 
well-informed musical folk, and others 
have been reproductions of famous paint¬ 
ings hanging in Europe’s leading art gal¬ 
leries. 

Among the reproductions of musical 
subjects brought back to this country by 
the representatives of The Etude, who 
traveled extensively in Europe for the spe¬ 
cific purpose of locating things of interest 
to our readers, was a photograpii of a 
decoration in the Paris Grand Opera 
House. The central portion of this decora¬ 
tion was taken from the photograpii re¬ 
production, and after being colored by an 
artist of high standing, was reproduced 
for the cover of this issue of The Etude. 

The entire decoration in the Paris Grand 
Opera House includes, beneath the cloud 
enwreathed vision showing on our cover 
this month, a singer Upon the stage with 
the darkened orchestra pit in front and in 
the shadows on the side, boxes filled with 
beautifully gowned ladies and formally 
dressed gentlemen. 

Evidently the artist in designing a dec¬ 
oration of this character witii such a 
lovely group floating above the singer’s 
head, desired to show that music, with its 
beauties of tone and Inspirational forces, 
transports one into close proximity to 
things heavenly. 

Diplomas, Certificates 
and Awards 

• For Graduates and Promoted Students 

As a convenience to our thousands of 
professional patrons, many of whom find 
the selection of the materials mentioned in 
the head of this article difficult because of 
their inaccessibility to metropolitan shop¬ 
ping centres, we carry a representative 
stock of medals, certificate and diploma 
forms, music carriers and musical books. 
These are listed in our free folder “Com¬ 
mencement Music.” 

Naturally, we are frequently requested 
to have the various awards suitably in¬ 
scribed, the diploma and certificate forms 
to have engrossed upon them the name of 
the school, the recipient’s name, the course 
of study completed, etc., and the medals 
to be engraved with the date and recipi¬ 
ent’s name. 

To comply with these requests we have 
engaged the services of a local expert pen¬ 
man for the engrossing and of an en¬ 
graver for the special work on the medals. 
Through this arrangement the charges are 
kept at a minimum, but it is suggested 
that those who wish to utilize this service, 
place their orders in ample time, at least 
two or three weeks in advance, so that 
vexatious delays and possible disappoint¬ 
ments may be avoided. Prices will be 
quoted upon application. Kindly mention 
exact lettering desired when writing for 
price quotations. 

Look Out for Swindlers 

Be on your guard against strangers 
soliciting subscriptions for The Etude 
Music Magazine. There are too many un¬ 
scrupulous men and women who impose on 
our musical friends. Do not pay any 
money unless you are willing to assume 
the responsibility of it reaching us. Sign 
no contract or enter into no contract with¬ 
out carefully reading it. We cannot be 
responsible for the work of swindlers. 


THE etude 

Changes of Position for 
the Violin 

By O. Sevick—O p. 8 
This will be a new volume in the Presser 
Collection. Sevcik’s Opus 8 is a very im- 
ortant work in modern violin technic. 
After the student has learned to play well 
in the first position, he must learn “to 
shift,” and then he learns the positions 
one by one. There is no better way of 
accomplishing the shift than to use these 
studies. The present volume is edited by 
jfr. Otto Meyer, who is an authorized rep¬ 
resentative of Prof. Sevcik in this country. 

The special introductory price in ad¬ 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 

postpaid. 

Fiddling for Fun, or Playtime 
for the Young Violinist 

A Method for the Youngest Beginner 

By Hob Roy Peery 
With the violin, more so probably than 
with any other instrument, it is very diffi¬ 
cult to hold the interest of the real young 
beginner. There are so many tedious pre¬ 
liminary details regarding the correct 
manner of holding the violin and Bow 
which require attention before the pupil 
may proceed with the actual playing of 
notes, that the child beginner’s interest is 
often given a most severe test. Here is a 
book that is intended to hold the interest 
of the young pupil from the very begin¬ 
ning. The first studies are illustrated 
with stories in rhyme. The finger position 
for the tones on the G string (second and 
third fingers close together) is used as a 
finger pattern for all the other strings. 
The book goes along delightfully through¬ 
out and the student accompanied by the 
teacher is playing little melodies almost 
before he knows it. 

The special introductory price in ad¬ 
vance of publication is 40 cents a copy, 
postpaid. 

Viola, ’Cello and Bass Parts to 
Lehrer’s Ensemble Method 

By Will H. Bhyant 
With the growing popularity of the class 
method for violin instruction, there is an 
increased demand for such a book as I.eh- 
rer’s Ensembh Method for the Violin. 
This book is continually gaining new 
friends among school supervisors and priv- 
vate teachers conducting violin classes. In 
fact, success with this class method has 
brought a demand for instruction material 
to cover beginners on other string instru¬ 
ments, studying side by side with violin 
students, and has hrought about the pub¬ 
lishing of these viola, ’cello and bass parts 
to accompany the Ensemble Method. With 
.the addition of these parts, it will make 
possible the use of one complete course of 
mass instruction for the beginning of an 
orchestra. For public school purposes es¬ 
pecially this combination should prove in¬ 
dispensable. 

In advance of publication these three 
new parts may be ordered at the special 
Price of 35 cents each. . 

How to Master the Violin 

By Frederick E. Hahn 
D being dry or abstruse, this book 

L-Jjjv? an exhaustive disquisition upon 
Dlavm "l P e training to the art of violin 
V®’ - v a practical teacher of many 
thT S jT'f’erienee. Mr. Frederick E. Hahn, 
bp/!* -1’, has produced a work that we 

Portanf WI take its place among the im- 

' i ‘er a t ure Pe Th 0p J Ci ‘! ' VOrkS in aH Vi °- lin 

S f r „ , Ane book is in no sense an in- 
prove lan bo °k- It is much more, and will 
nil a valuable aid both to the pu- 

exnonmi *j 8 dher. Using the principles as 
Kr^ V’-V that ,naster technician, R. 
able h; V tbe a, ithor proceeds to give valu- 
these ? n the practical application of 
ties j P rinc, ples in mastering the difficul- 
violin ,.. some °t the standard works of 
and ariif^? ture ’ The progressive teacher 

Ik ‘°? S student will be quick to 
Protrmtm Va ue of such a work and will 
special ' P . p his order for a copy at the 
one d,.n priCe in advance of publication of 

do ar > Postpaid. 


Book of Trios Necessary Jingles 

For Piano, Violin and Cello For the Pi A NOFORTE 

1 no playing is one of the most inter- B l> Blanche Fox Steenman 

esting forms of chamber music. In the A large amount of subject matter is 

past, owing to the scarcity of ’cello play- covere d in this beginner’s book, but it is 
ers, it has not been easy to make up trio P resent ed in such an attractive manner 
parties; but now since the ’cello is being that !t is easily grasped by even the 
studied more generally, this is easier to youngest pupil. The following technical 
accomplish. Before taking up even the P°* n t s are covered: Independence of Fin- 
easier classic trios, it is necessary to ob- gers ’ Thumb Preparation for Scales, Key 
tain some practice in ensemble playing. Grouping in Scales, Fingering of Scales, 
and this is the object of our new Book of Triads and Arpeggios (Crossing Hands), 
1 nos. These are splendidly effective ar- Wrist Work and Chromatic Scales. Each 
raa S®ments of some of the best and most foehn ical problem is worked out with ap- 
suitable numbers in our catalog, together P ro P ria te verses and pen drawings and 
w ™ a f ew pieces by standard writers. tlle child’s interest is thus stimulated 
The special introductory price in ad- throughout. This little work may be used 
vance of publication is 75 cents tier codv in conjunction with any other beginner’s 
postpaid. * ‘ ’ book for tiny tots. 

The special introductory price 

Classic and Modern Band and postpaid 
Orchestra Collection 

Wilfred Wilson ® ASY COMPOSITIONS FOR THE De' 
VELOPMENT OF TECHNIC AND 
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World of Music 

(Continued from page 251) 

THE THIRTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY of 


THE LA SCALA COMPANY, of Milan, with 
1 personnel of about four hundred and seventy— 

_ j ... v r.-- mmemote praying, g-r—s — v.„, riujcuuj w onica, bu ? d j ed :. a 

Book of t ^st dir ^ 0n vi 0 sit A & T f°or- 


^ The^ announced ^irobal 
lodern composers. 


peras, Donizetti’s 
work by one of 


GRAHAM McNAMEE writes in the 
_ __ J t _ „„ mencan Magazine, “When I first bj 

vance of publication is 30 cents a copy, broadc'ast e 'the y 

nnstr»nlH 1 . jazz, me aen 




By Joseph E. Maddy 

The school band or orchestra requires a 
more extensive instrumentation and a dif¬ 
ferent manner of arrangement than that 
of the usual professional make-up. In ar¬ 
ranging for the school band or orchestra, 


Tonality 

For the Pianoforte 
By N. Louise Wrioht 

necessary to make every instrument • ™\. ta “? ot J ier . ™ e of Miss Wright’s 
:, without writing parts that are over- f te . r ®. stl “g books for y° un S P u P ils - 

in this book the composer goes into some 


count, without writing parts that 
ly difficult to play, while at the same time 


THE ONE-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
of the premiere of Goethe’s “Faust” in the Court 
Theatre of Brunswick, Germany, on January 19, 

opened in that city on January* 19th,'Tas* dfs- 
plying how the work, in its century of existence, 
had been heard in all —- £ Al -- - , - 1 - 


ie globe. 


making the arrangements full and bril- ?/ , ua keys ’ a . nd J bis makes 

liant. In this art, Messrs. Maddy and “ especially useful, since m the earlier 
Wilson have excelled. The present col- f ades writers ar e very prone to stick to 
lection is made up of gems from the works & / famlll ar keys. All of Miss Wright’s 
of classic, modern g a nd contemporary JXwc d a PP reciated by 

writers. It will be wholly different" how- t . . 

ever, from other books; while the contents v • ln J rodactar y P™ e “ ad- 
are similar, the band and orchestra parts P ubllcatlon 18 25 cents per cojly, 

are not interchangeable. The various ” P 

nU ^ be / S ^ nl , be ., es P eciall Y suitable for STUDIES IN MUSICIANSHIP 


THE WAGNER-MOZART FESTIVAL , 
be celebrated at Munich from July 23rd to j 
just 31st, at the Prinz Regent Theater. 1 
Jerman Chamber Music Festival will take pi 
it Baden-Baden in the middle of July. 


DR. CHARLES W. PEARCE, 

English organist, J! - J -*■ D - 

-u-_ j r( r j us j 


For t 


intest and exhibition purposes. 

The special introductory price in ad¬ 
vance of publication for the instrumental 
parts, either for band or orchestra, is 25 
cents each, postpaid; the piano accom¬ 
paniment to the orchestral version, 40 
cents, postpaid. 


Concert Orchestra Folio 

This collection is now ready and the 
special offer will be withdrawn after this 
month. This is a real concert and exhi¬ 
bition book foi 1 school orchestras that are 
somewhat advanced. Some of the best teachers' 


e Pianoforte—In Four Books 
Books Three and Four 
Select Studies from Stephen Heller 
Edited by Isidor Philipp 


“JUBILEE FUND” in excess of three thou- 
dollars has been collected by admirers of 
Ethel Smyth, to finance a program of her 
’ ’ by the Berlin Phil- 


In another of these notes mention is harmonic Orchestra and the Kittel Choir. It 
made of the withdrawal from the advance work! were’fiJ-st^l^rd^iVh' 0 ? 1116 Smyth ’ s la: 
of publication offer of Book Two of this < ’“ r 

series, Book One having been withdrawn 
some months since. Books Three and Four 
are not as yet ready for publication, but 
it will not be long now before they, too, 
are placed on the market and the special 
low advance price withdrawn. Many 
J ' using the first volume of this 


RUSSIAN OPERA COMPANY is reporte 
ive been formed in Paris. The movement 
sore <i hy Mme. Massenet, who has devote 


COMPETITIONS 


, . . , , . , , icutucia arc using me nrsi volume ot this 

numbers in our catalog adaptable for or- serieS) and “ flrs f edition n sales indicate 

no^mbtfwliich £ 

appeared, or will appear, in any other the Selected Czerny Studies to Three^of- LA™^™^ 
collection. . . umes, by Emil Liebling. The regular price Society of the Friends of Music, for a saefed or 

The specia introductory price in ad- of these 8tudies /n Musicia * shi £ hen 8 f 0 c n ula f 5 ca "‘?‘ a 0 sakab ' e r f °r use^^bythatorganiza- 
vance of pubheatmu for the instrumental publishe d is $1.25, but while the books be"’ " \^9. Particulajrmly'L had fTom 
parts is 15 cents each, postpaid, and of the Three and Four are st;11 on advance offer Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd Street, New York 
piano part, 30 cents, postpaid. { be y ma y be ordered at the specially low 

price, 60 cents each, postpaid. '® ~ 8 ’ 


“The Tempest” 

Suite for Organ 
By H. J. Stewart 

In this fine new work for the organ we This „„ I1V „ uuw weM unQer way 

find six highly characteristic numbers. All and CO pj es w jn be ready f or distribution 

_rl*»cr'rir»tivp writing npniPT- __ t. • • . J . 


The Shepherd 

Musical Play 
By Mathilde Bilbro 

work is now well under way 


woTrany^ 

the^ full symphon; 


e symphonic 


ydl be given for the best 
■thin the playing scope of 
hestra: $10,000 and $5,000 

„- .... best and second best com- 

itions within the playing scope of the Ameri- 

j- 5r p 0pu i^ r concert orchestra. 

ltest closes on May 27, 1929. 
:st closed October 29, 1929. 
be had from the Vic”''- T,n, 
Camden, New 


fine bits of descriptive writing depict- very soon . It is an Westing little oper- fJS pa: 

ing respectivelyJ:he Shipwreck, The En- ettaj susceptible of a considerable variety in S. Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey. 

chanted Isle, Ferdinand and Miranda , j n itg ren dition. While primarily intended This prize, altogether unprecedented in size in 

Caliban, Ariel , The Masque of Ceres. f or students of high school age, it may be Rivent^Thep^^ CitvTnd 

These numbers are of moderate length, p er f orme d by those who are still younger, was received with great acclaim. 

adapted alike for recital work, P ict ure jx ma y j^ e gj ven with considerable dancing ki—_> 

playing and general study purposes. Mr or only a littlCj 5ut it will be more effective of ii nnn • K ^ 

Stewart is a master hand at this style of if the dancing is some what elaborated. Nafiona^Merafion of'Musk ClubTfor ^com' 
writing. The pieces will be published to- mus j c j s j n Mi ss Bilbro’s best vein and position in any form for solo piano with or- 

gether in a handsome volume. the entire work is of a high class. chestra, to take fifteen to forty-five minutes in 

The special introductory price in ad- Th special introductory price in ad- ^ c^novai Telf thadTAvenu,? 

60 cents per copy, vance ./publication is 35 cents per copy, Pennsylvania ’ 1633 Shady Ave " Ue ’ Plttsbur « h ’ 
postpaid. 4 -j. 


of publication 
postpaid. 


Six Study Pieces for the Left 
Hand Alone 

By Francesco Berger 

work is now in the hands -of 


TX THE ELIZABETH SPRAGUE COOLIDGE 

-ALGERIAN DANCES PRIZE of one thousand dollars for a quintet 

„ ,, for flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon and French horn 

Suite for the Pianoforte or for piano and four wind instruments, is open 

By R. S. Stoughton to composers of all nationalities. Also another 

l- ork is now m tne nanus-ui The music of tbe 0rient furnishes splen- extended ^ompositio/for^two 3 Nanos""!^/^ 1 /. 

This new work ls . n . dy verv did material for idealization. These era), open only to composers who are citizens 
our engravers and it w . y , y dances in the Oriental manner are not only J, he i/inM S p^rtk„iJ he f Comp fn t,0 A- c i 0se ! 

soon. In looking o yer quality usefuI for aesthetic dancing, but they the Music Division, Library o^Tongresf h 'wasK 

have been struck by the compact quanty ^ yery attractive piano solos Thi y ington> D. C. y g eSS ’ Wash 

and general usefulness of t Sin'Ie by Mr. Stoughton was written espe- .3-_ t . 

81 

and this gain will be both t The special introductory price in ad- Music for a cantata for chorus, not less than 

musical. _ . vance of publication is 60 cents per copy, Th° e inti?n a «nn , a i s °ini t L«" d £ T rchest , ra - 

The special i a /oductory pnce in ad 

vance of publication is 25 cents per py, ( Continued on page 328) ^ chard Coplev ’ 10 East «rd -Street, New York 

postpaid. Advertisement 
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New Piano Album for Young 
Players 

The Theodore Presser Co. issues a series 
of reasonably priced albums that have a 
very large sale. Special large plates are 
used in printing these albums, making it 
possible to give within the given number 
of pages several times the number of 
pieces that it would be possible to include 
with the ordinary plates. We have in 
preparation a new album fob this reason¬ 
ably priced series and this new album is 
to be for young players. It will contain 
a very generous quantity of attractive first 
and second grade pieces that will supply 
excellent recreation material to keep up 
the interest of the young piano students. 
We are introducing this new volume by 
accepting advance of publication orders 
now at 35 cents a copy, delivery to be 
made as soon as the book is published. 

Requiem Mass 

Foa Two-Paet Chorus 
By Geremia M. Fabrizi 

Considering the frequent use that is 
made of them, for Funerals, Anniversaries 
and Month’s Mind Masses, there are com¬ 
paratively few Requiem Masses frotn 
which to choose, and Catholic organists 
and choir directors will, no doubt, welcome 
the publication of this new easy Mass. It 
is arranged for two-part singing and is 
excellent for use either by the children of 
the Parochial School, Young Ladies’ So¬ 
dality Choir or by a two-part chorus of 
young men’s voices in Preparatory Col¬ 
leges, High Schools or Seminaries. Por¬ 
tions of the Gregorian chant are intro¬ 
duced occasionally, giving the work an 
added dignity. Of course, it is strictly 
liturgical. Orders for single copies are 
being booked, while the work is in prep¬ 
aration for publication, at the very low 
price of 35 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Our Little American Cousins 

Six Characteristic Pieces rou the 
Pianoforte With Words 
By Lai.la Ryckoff 

In this little collection of pieces various 
familiar characters and scenes are happily 
depicted. Although very easy to play, the 
little pieces are highly characteristic. They 
are especially good for rhythmic drill and 
as studies in style. They will be published 
complete in an attractive little volume. 

The special introductory price in ad¬ 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 

Blue Ridge Idyls 

Suite for the Pianoforte 
By Lily Strickland 

There is a strain of pure Anglo-Saxon 
origin in the southern mountains of this 
country. It reflects itself in the manners 
and customs of the people and in their 
music. The composer, who is a native of 
the south, has caught the spirit and the 
romance of these mountain people and in¬ 
corporated them into a very interesting 
set of piano pieces. They are distinctive 
in style and not difficult to play. 

The special introductory price in ad¬ 
vance of publication is 60 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 

Light Opera Production 

For School and Community 
By Gwynne Burrows 

It is often a matter of circumstances 
and a desire to accomplish something for 
the benefit of an organization, school, 
church or community that an individual 
finds devolving upon him the entire re¬ 
sponsibility for putting through the pro¬ 
duction of a musical play. Practically all 
of us have seen musical plays where the 
characters, each time they had a solo, step 
forward in almost concert style to sing it 
to the audience, and when the chorus was 
required, its members just flocked on the 
stage and gathered in a confused group 
to sing to the audience the chorus number 
the score indicated that they should sing 
at that point. Such amateur blights upon 
the performance would have been avoided 
if the conductor and stage manager were 
fully informed upon technical details, 
which, carried out, would take the produc¬ 
tion out of the amateur class and give it 
that finish and brilliance that will make 
the audience feel the performance has pro¬ 
fessional qualities. This book gives in¬ 
structions along these lines, all the way 
from guidance in the selection of the light 
opera or musical play to the management 
and staging of the performance. 

In advance of publication an order may 
be placed for a copy at 60 cents. 

To a Katydid 

Cantata for Children’s Chorus 
By Carl Busch 

This new cantata is very nearly ready. 


We will have it out in ample time to be 
■studied for the commencement and exhibi¬ 
tion events of the coming spring and early 
summer seasons. This is a delightful work 
for choral study, rather pretentious in 
character but not difficult to sing. It is 
intended as a purely musical effort with¬ 
out action or costume. 

The special introductory price in ad¬ 
vance of publication is 30 cents a copy, 
postpaid. 

Three Scenes from Henry VIII 

For the Piano 
By Edw. German 

Written originally for the production of 
the play Henry VIII in 1892, these three 
dances have grown in popularity with the 
development of the radio and the wide¬ 
spread increase in the number of good 
orchestras. While these dances are played 
frequently by both the professional or¬ 
chestras and the excellent school orches¬ 
tras, they make very satisfactory piano 
solos. Each of the three dances — The Mor¬ 
ris Dance — The Shepherd’s Dance — The 
Torch Dance — is highly characteristic and 
may be used to good advantage as a con¬ 
cert or drawing room number, or for 
classic dance purposes. 

A new edition of this set is to be issued 
in the Presser Collection, and while the 


work is in the course of preparation or¬ 
ders are being accepted at the special 
price in advance of publication of 40 cents 
a copy, postpaid. 

Advance of Publication 
Offers Withdrawn 

With this issue of Tiie Etude Music 
Magazine we are pleased to announce the 
publication of several works that have ap¬ 
peared during the past months in these 
pages at special advance of publication 
cash prices. These special prices are now 
withdrawn and the books are obtainable 
at the prices here quoted. Teachers and 
active music workers may obtain copies 
for examination according to our usual 
terms. 

Studies in Musicianship, Boole Two. 
Selected Studies from Stephen Heller. Ed¬ 
ited by Isidor Philipp. This is the second 
hook of the four-volume series containing 
gems from the musical pianoforte educa¬ 
tional writings of Stephen Heller, com¬ 
piled and edited by his foremost pupil, 
Isidor Philipp, Professor of Pianoforte at 
the Paris Conservatoire. The first book 
lias been on the market for several months 
and already has been included in the cur¬ 
ricula of many private teachers, conserva¬ 
tories and colleges of music. Price, $1.25. 

Students' Concertos, Nos. 1 and 2, by F. 
Seitz, for Violin and Piano. A brand new 
edition of these famous compositions, so 
frequently used as recital material for ad¬ 
vancing students, and mentioned hereto¬ 
fore in these notes as Concertinos, No. 1 
and 2, has recently been added to the 
Presser Collection. Every violin teacher 
should know this splendid new edition. 
Price, 75 cents each. 

Stories to Sing To, by Gladys Taylor. 
A method for inculcating a sense of pitch 
in tiny tots of kindergarten age by means 
of two little stories in which the cries of 
animals and the sounds of bells are in¬ 
troduced. This is a unique and most inter¬ 
esting little book. Price, 60 cents. 

Save a Dollar 

Your opportunity to secure 24 fine edi¬ 
tions of The Etude Music Magazine for 
$3.00 is here. The last date on which the 
special two-year money-saving price will 
be accepted is Monday, April 15, 1929, at 
twelve o’clock noon. Why not place your 
own subscriptien for one year if you wish 
and do a favor for a musical friend not 
familiar with The Etude Music Magazine 
by entering his name for one year? You 
will be doing him not only a real kindness 
but will be giving him a real musical help. 

Bring this two-year special one dollar 
saving rate of $3.00 net to the attention 
of your musical friends. They cannot 
make a better musical investment. 

Changes of Address 

If you desire the address changed on 
our Etude list, be careful to give both 
your old and new addresses. Our files are 
arranged geographically by state, town and 
name, and unless we have both addresses 
delay in locating a subscriber must ensue. 



_e Theodor,. . 

jfi uarv 1911, Miss Hillyaril was 
' 'ashier of the .1. E. Ditson & 

,, music dealers and Philadelphia 
i branch of the Oliver Ditson I'n. 
nl tt„„„ th e discontinuance of the .1. 

n & Co. branch. Miss Hill- 

ii.« Bookkeeping ... - 
the Theodore Presser 


f faithful, manner site soon advanced 
in this department and since 1921 
if has handled what we please to term 

I the Purchase Ledger work. 

I; In maintaining the world s larg- 
i! est stock of music publications, c.m- 
jj ducting a great publlshln^busiiiess 

ji of music havers in all parts of the 
civilized world, there are many pur 

II chases of all kinds of music pnb- 
lications, supplies printing paper 
binding, etc., and Miss 11 illy:, r. i 
makes certain that every bill lias 
been properly okehed and figur'd. 
After an auditing has been made 
of invoices and statements .there 
are many cheeks to be drawn and 

for the Treasurer's signature. Any- 


t thes. 


.voujd 


luickly a 
t lndlea 


reat volume u. uumum mm n>. - 
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THE G CLEF 
TWO PART CHORUS 
BOOK 

Price, 50 Cents 

Discounts on Quantity Dots 
A finer variety and a more useful col¬ 
lection of material In a compilation of 
nineteen numbers would be difiicult to 
give. Everyone interested in the cho¬ 
rus work of schools, girls’ glee clubs 
and women’s choruses should get this 

Examination Privileges extended to 
school supervisors and chorus directors 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Beginner’s Method 
For the Saxophone 

By H. BENNE HENTON 

Price, $1.25 

A Classic in Saxophone Instructors 

A master saxop hone artist prepared this instructor for beginners on the saxophone 
and everything is presented in a clear, simple aid practical manner. Abundant 
explanations illustrations and a complete chart of the saxophone aid the teacher and 
These helps even make it possible for use in self-study where no teacher is 
available. Excellent musical selections are utilized in developing plaving ability. Mr. 
Henton is conadered by many to be the greatest of saxophone soloists. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Everything in Music Public! 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


Advertisement 



Magazines That Delight 

Combined with The Etude 


At Prices That Please 


Take advantage of these special offers to order your favorite 
magazines with The Etude at reduced prices. Subscriptions may 
be new or renewal, may go to different addresses and may begin 
when you wish. 


Save Money! Order Now! 


THE ETU DE Music Magazine $2.00 ) Both 

M ‘= CAU -' S .. 100 | $2.35 

THE ETUDE Music Magazine 

PICTORIAL REVIEW. 

Ilf! 

0 

WOM eTf SHOMECTAN?ON $ LOOj. $2°7'5 

THE ETUDE Music Magazine 

DELINEATOR. 

Regular price. 

1\ $2 

5 

THE ETUDE Music Magazine $2.001 Both 

CHRISTIAN HERALD.2.00 1 $2.85 

Regular price.$4.0ol Save $1.15 

T H E ETU DE Music Magazine 

BETTER HOMES AND GAR 

Regular price 

u 

5 

T H E ETU D E Music Magazine $2.00 ) Both 

PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL .50 ! $2.25 
Regular price.$2.5ol Save 25c 

T H E ET U D E Music Magazine 

OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS... 

-ll s 

5 

THE ETUDE Music Magazine $2.00 i Both 

PATHFINDER.L00 t $2.35 

MOD 1R N D P rTsC | C LL A !! “Y?. 
Regular price. 

-SlsS 

)O o 

^ ot 0 h 0 

T H E ET U D E Music Magazine 


0 


Regular price. 
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50c 



J U N1OR U HOME ,S MAGAZ^NE*li50j $3°2>5 

colli er’^s^natl! ^w*£ejklY2.'oo1 $• 

Regular price . $4.00 > Sa 

50 

THE ETUDE Music Magazine $2.00 ) Both 

NATURE MAGAZINE. 3.00 I $4.00 

F AS HI O N AB LE M D C RESS aZWW . *3.00 l $’ 

Regular price . $5.00 i Sav 

75$ 

l h M T li D f E e" f. c . - Ma5 “ ziK . e . y™ j. $3° 85 ^ 

HYgIia! ?. E . M .T C . M .T Zine . $ 3.oS | $< 

0 h 0 

THEETUDE Music Magazine $2,001 A1 , 

MODERN PRISCILLA. 2.00 1 . -- 

PICTORIAL REVIEW. 1.00$4.00 

PEOPLE’S HOME'JOURNAL .50 > $1 

80 

YOUTH’S D COMPANfoN Zin<! .*2.00 ) All 

B ^nria;R HOMES AND GAR- l $3.9Q 

THE ETUDE Music Magazine $2.00 \ 

BETTER HOMES AND GAR- l $2 

.90 


j ^ PRICES DO NOT INCLUDE CANADIAN OR FOREIGN POSTAGE | 

Send Orders With 'Payment Direct to 

The Etude. Music Magazine 

Theodore Presser Co., Publishers 

1712-14 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



Music has always ranked high among pro¬ 
fessions. There is never an overcrowded 
field for the well trained teacher 

I NTERESTING positions are open in Schools 
and Colleges calling for teachers with 
executive ability and highly specialized train¬ 
ing. Standardized teaching makes it necessary 
for every teacher to be equipped for his work. 
Competition is keen even in small communities. 

The ambitious teacher of today does not rely on 
the haphazard use of books and methods but 
chooses a definite method and with special prep¬ 
aration meets the teaching competition. 


When you can affiliate with a school recom¬ 
mended by thousands of successful teachers you 
may be sure that their confidence justifies your 
confidence in new ideas for your work which are 
available to you. 


We put you in position to earn more and to 
prepare for bigger things. Quick advancement 
can be yours in the great teaching field. 

Raise your standard of teaching and make your 
own lessons worth more. W ith a Certificate or 
Bachelor's Degree you can meet all competition. 
We offer high class instruction to you, gained in 
a busy experience of twenty-five years. Do not 
imagine the lessons dry, uninteresting and hard 
to learn. They contain complete, explicit in¬ 
struction on every phase of music. No stone has 
been left unturned to make them absolutely per¬ 
fect—no expense spared in any way whatever. 


Follow the example of hundreds of other teach¬ 
ers who have examined our lessons available to 
Etude readers by sending for Catalog today. 
Seeing is believing. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

Dept. B26, SIEGEL-MYERS^RLDGm ^CHICAGO ^ 

l university extension conservatory, 

Dept. B26, Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regarding 
course I have marked with an X below. 

□ Piano, Normal 


s for 
Teachers 
Course foi 
Students 
□ Public School 


□ Piar 


□ Cornet 

□ Trumpet 

□ Organ (Reed) 

□ Voice 

□ History of Music 

□ Harmony 


□ Violin 

□ Guitar 

□ Ear Training and 

Sight Singing 

□ Mandolin 

□ Adv. Composition 

□ Choral Conducting 


Name . Age.. 

Street No... 

City . State. 























































































































































Every piano teacher in America 
v *hmiI(I teach piano by the class method 


Because many piano 
teachers are finding 
that pimw class methods 
hold many advantages 
over the inmviduaL method 
of instruction 


^ ww *%, m 1 w \\w>%, m ^ wv\v m vc 


The Great Piano Problem 


F OR the past twenty years the great majority of piano teachers have 
been experiencing a gradual decline in their business. Year after 
year, the problem of keeping children interested in their piano studies 
until they reached a point where they could actually play, has loomed 
larger and larger upon the pedagogical horizon. 

Of course, there was no single reason for this condition. There were 
many. Undoubtedly, the introduction and growth in popularity of the 
automobile and the radio has had much to do with it. But perhaps the 
biggest reason was that the individual method of teaching piano to chil¬ 
dren was too tedious and boresome to permit of.enthusiasm. 

Piano teachers today must face the facts. Those who have made an ex¬ 
tensive investigation of the conditions in piano study as they have existed, 
are agreed that the reason for the increase in piano mortality has been 
the difficulty surrounding the various individual methods of instruction. 


Public Schools Teaching Piano 

The idea of Class Piano Instruction is sweeping the 
country. It is so successful in its methods of operation 
that today almost 400 cities in this countrv have 
deemed it wise to make piano study by the class 
method, an integral part of their system of public 
education. 


Hundreds of piano teachers the country over have started their own 
piano classes. They have found it a great boon to their business. In 
its wake follow not only increased business, but the uncovering of a 
great number of talented pupils, who would otherwise have remained 
undiscovered. 


Start Your Own Piano Classes 

Perhaps the most important and most necessary thing at this moment 
lor the piano teaching profession is that every piano teacher in this coun¬ 
try start his or her own piano classes. Many of the leading men and 
women in music have come to regard Class Piano Instruction as the sal¬ 
vation ol the piano teaching profession as well as of the piano in¬ 
dustry. 

We urge and advise the piano teachers of this country not only to in¬ 
vestigate the whys and wherefores of Class Piano Instruction, but also to 
start piano classes of their own. There are no mysteries in Class Piarn [I 
Instruction. It is both sound and easily started. ^ 


Information Available 

The National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, located at 45 West 
h Street, New York City, has an abundance of material dealing with 
this—the most important development in the history of music. The Bureau 
will be glad to send you literature which will describe 
in detail the methods of operation which are proving so 
successful both in the public schools and with private 
teachers. The finest thing that could possibly happen 
both to the piano teaching profession and to the piano 
industry would be to see the starting of piano classes by 
every piano teacher in America. 


Write today for this literature. 
It meaniTlhuch to youT 


The New Idea—Class Piano Instruction 


Indeed, a few years ago, it seemed that the piano teaching profession was 
to die a natural death. But gradually there evolved from the best minds 
of the profession a new idea. This idea may be familiar to some of you. 
INSTRUCTION 1 ma ^° rity il is unknown - 11 is called CUASS PIANO 

Teaching children to play the piano in classes is both educationally and 
psychology sound. Many of the great minds of the world were developed 
in classes that would have otherwise remained undis¬ 
covered, if they had depended for their education 
upon expensive private tutoring. 


NATIONAL PIANO MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 247 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 

























